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ABSTRACT 

In one of a series of hearings held in communities 
around the nation on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, the subcommittee on Postsecondary Education met to hear 
testimony from higher education professionals, business people, and 
students in the state of Hawaii. In particular the witnesses, grouped 
in seven panels, testified to the needs of citizens in Hawaii and in 
the larger Pacific area. The first panel consisted of five officials 
from the University of Hawaii (UH) who spoke about the needs and 
plans of that institution, the diverse nature of the student body at 
UH, and recommendations for the reauthorization. The second panel 
contained representatives from Hawaii's community colleges testifying 
on the concerns of those institutions. The third panel included a 
college admissions counselor from a local private high school and a 
student support services program director from UH speaking on 
preparing, informing and counseling high school students and on the 
Special Programs for Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds. The 
fourth panel of witnesses included three financial aid administrators 
from institutions around the state and the president of a private 
career school whose testimony concerned the financial aid needs of 
students and proposals for changes or reauthorization of various 
federal student aid programs. On the fifth panel were a state 
director on vocational education, a UK administrator, a 
representative of the local building and construction industry and a 
representative of a local carpenters union all speaking about 
developing the workforce. The sixth panel consisted of two student 
loan administrators addressing proposed changes to the legislation. 
The last panel was made up of students from UH testifying to the 
needs of low-income, disabled and non-traditional students. The 
prepared statements of the witnesses and of those not able to attend 
as well as r.etters and supplemental materials are also included. 
(JB) 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OP THE r^tHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 



MONDAY. JULY 1, 1991 

House of Representatives , 
Subcommittee on Postsbcondaby Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Hilo, HI. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 8 a.m., in Rooms 
806-307, Campus Center, University of Hawaii at Hilo, Hawaii, 
Hon. Patsy T. Mink presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Mink, Washington, and Jeffer- 

SOU. 

Staff present: Thomas R. Wolanin, staff director, Maureen Long, 
legislative associate; Bob Chun, administrative assistant; Laura 
Efiird, legislative director, and Joan Manke, executive assistant. 

Mrs. Mink. The meeting of the Subcommittee on Postsecondary 
Education, U.S. House of Representatives, will come to order. 

I have the very great honor and privilege of opening the hear- 
ings on the Higher Education Act, the reauthorization pv^ . jss i that 
has been ongoing for several months in Washington. And I am 
very, very happy that the subcommittee was able to arrange the 
hearings to be held in Hawaii. 

I want to thank all of the people that worked so hard to make 
these hearings possible, and to make ah the necessary arrange- 
ments, and more particularly, Chancellor Kormondy, for his mag- 
nificent assistance in making all of the contacts and arrangements 
for the use of facilities, and our luncheon at noon today, and all the 
other special circumstances which are required to have a hearing 
of this nature. 

The Higher Education Act, I believe, is the most important piece 
of legislation in the education field facing this Nation, and indeed 
perhaps the most important of all legislation before the Congress. 

As we face the future and we begin to discuss the importance©! 
all of the aspects of American society, and the threats of competi- 
tion against our economy, the Nation is challenged in so many 
ways that can be addressed by directing our energies in higher edu- 

^Therefore, all the thoughts and energies and concepts that we 
can collect during these hearings across the Nation will help us to 
fashion a bill which will indeed not only meet the current require- 
ments for reauthorization, but will carry us into the future and 
help this Nation meet the requirements of our students, as well as 

(l) 
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our faculty, but more importantly, the demands of this Nation to 
continue in excellence in the field of research and science and tech- 
nology, and all the aspects that will make us competitive in the 
world tomorrow. 

And that is the significance of these hep"^, and we hope that 
you will help us understand the needs of the State of Hawaii, and 
perhaps beyond into the Pacific area, and enable us in the drafting 
of this legislation to meet the concerns that you have here in this 
jurisdiction, as well as in the Pacific area. 

It is my very great privilege to have two members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor here with me to conduct these 
hearings. I am very, very honored that they could come and be a 
part of these deliberations. 

I am enormously grateful for their participation. The periods 
that the Congress has for district work is a time that is very spe- 
cial and important to Members. And it is important to get back to 
the District and to do the things that are necessary there. 

So, when a Member decides to take time off from that district 
work to participate in these hearings, it is something very special. 
And I feel very privileged that they would agree to take time off 
from their important work at home to come here to help me con- 
duct these hearings. 

If they could not have come, or did not come, or would not come, 
these he a r ings would not be possible. And so, I am especially grate- 
ful— because the rules of the House require that a single Member 
of the House cannot hold hearings which are part of the record. 

We can conduct hearings, but it would not be part of the record 
of the deliberations. Everything that is to be said today, testimony 
that is given and presented in writing, even though not delivered, 
will be part of the transcript. 

And it wiU be then taken to Washington, and all members of the 
committee will have an opportunity to read it and to see what the 
points of interest are here. 

To my immediate right is Congressman Craig Washington. He is 
from the great State of Texas, from the Houston area. He is an at- 
torney. He has a Doctor of Law degree from Texas Southern Uni- 
versity. And he is a very distinguished member of our committee 
and of the Congress, and a great leader in his own right, and was 
one of the great leaders and champions on our recent debate on the 
civil rights bill— and you probably saw it if you watch C-SPAN. 

He is also a member of the Judiciary Committee. And I take spe- 
cial privilege in welcoming you, Craig, to these hearings. 

At his right is Congressman William Jefferson of New Orleans. 
And he, too, is an attorney. He is a graduate of Harvard Universi- 
ty. He has a Doctor of Law degree from that institution. And he is 
not only a member of the Committee on Education and Labor, but 
also a member of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 
Both committees are extremely important to the State of Hawaii. 

So, it is a pleasure to welcome my two colleagues today. 

On my left is the Chief Counsel of the Subcommittee on Postsec- 
ondary Education, Tom Wolanin, who has been with the committee 
for 18 years. And if I get stuck and can't answer your questions, I 
am sure that he can. 
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And accompanying the committee also is Maureen long, in the 
back, also a member of the staff of the Subcoinmittee on Education 
andLabor. Right behind me is my own staffs Legislative Director, 
Laura Efurd, who has been the chief coordinator on my staff in 
putting together these hearings. 

And I take this opportunity to espedally thank Laura for all of 
her very, very hard work in arranging for these meetings. 

Having said that, let's begin the hearings. And I believe our first 
witness would have been Dr. Albert Simone, the President of the 
University, but I understand he is not feeling well today, and has 
asked Dr. Ed Kormondy to present his remarks. 

So, Ed, why don't you do both, his and yours. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. ALBERT SIMONS, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OP HAWAII, HONOLULU, HAWAII; DR. EDWARD KORMONDY, 
CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OP HAWAII AT HIM). H1LO, 
HAWAII; DR JOHN P. DOLLY. DEAN. COLLEGE OP EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OP HAWAII, HONOLULU, HAWAH; DR DORIS 
CHING, VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS, UNIVERSITY 
OF HAWAH, HONOLULU, HAWAII; AND PAUL YUEN, VICE 
PRESIDENT FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Mr. Kormondy. Thank you, Mrs. Mink. 

In view of the fact that things never work quite properly when 
you want them to, the air-conditioning is currently out of whack. If 
you would be more comfortable being Hawaiian this morning, 
please be our guests and remove your jackets. 

My testimony now won behalf of President Simone. 

Madam Chairwoman and members of the subcommittee, thank 
you for the opportunity to speak at this hearing on the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act I am present at today s hear- 
ing in my capacity as President of the University of Hawaii, and it 
is a genuine pleasure to be here to speak with you and to introduce 
to you some of my colleagues from the University. 

This piece of legislation which is the subject of this hearing was 
history-making when it was adopted in 1965 and, a quarter of a 
century later, it remains an absolutely critical element in assuring 
the availability of postsecondary education to the residents of the 

United States. , , . . . , . . 

I am pleased the Committee on Education and Labor has selected 
Hawaii as a site for its hearings and I am mteful to you, the 
members of the committee, and especially to Representative Mink, 
for permitting me to share my thoughts with you today. 

Let me first take this occasion to welcome you warmly to this 
campus of the University of Hawaii system. Hilo is the second larg- 
est^ Sty in the State of Hawaii. I will skip a little bit of that, be- 
cause f will repeat part of that a littfe bit fetor. 

As you perhaps already know, the statewide system of higher 
education m Hawaii consists of seven community college campuses 
throughout the State, two baccalaureate-giants anpjj ^ 
first here at UH-Hilo and the second on the Island of Oahu at 
Pearl City, and a comprehensive research campus winch is our 
flagship institution. 
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This higher education system is governed by the Board of Re- 
gents, appointed by Governor John Waihee, and we are proud of 
the record of support which we have enjoyed from the Board, the 
Legislative and Executive Branches of our state government 

I would add that I can also attest to the fine relations we enjoy 
with our colleagues in private postsecondary institutions in Hawaii 
and the shared commitment we all have to meeting the needs of 
our island communities for opportunities to access higher educa- 
tion. 

Let me begin my comments on the reauthorization by quoting 
from Secretary of Education, and a former University Presidential 
colleague, Lamar Alexander, who has characterised the Bush Ad- 
ministration's intent with regard to the reauthorization as "ex- 
panding access of postsecondary education and encouraging educa- 
tional excellence and achievement'' 

These historic goals are ones to which, I assure you, my col- 
leagues here in Hawaii and I fully subscribe. Indeed, perhaps we in 
the 60th State have a heightened awareness of the critical role 
higher education plays in preparing our citizenry for what has 
been called "high tech-high touch" 21st century. 

We live each day cognizant of the global economy in which we 
operate and the ways in which technology can lead to pr ogre ss , but 
we are watchful not to come insensitive to the human element 

I hope the political leadership of our Nation will assign the high- 
est priority to the important issues which thf Higher Education 
Act of 1965 addressed. National issues of poverty, homelessness, al- 
coholism and drug abuse, health delivery, crime and unemploy- 
ment call out for responses from a coalition of private and public 
sector agencies. 

The knowledge base for these domestic issues and for the major 
international issues of political, environmental and economic order 
is to be found on college and university campuses. In meeting the 
challenges the VS. faces, we in higher education look to the Con- 
gress to provide the important margin of support which will permit 
us to do our job in educating the new generations of scholars who 
will deal with these domestic and foreign issues. 

Indeed, the record of a ssis t a nc e which we have received over the 
past quarter-century as a result of the Higher Education Act is 
noteworthy. We acknowledge the generous assistance of the Feder- 
al Government in this regard, and hope that you and your col- 
leagues in the Congress will sustain and 

has, over the years, meant the difference between exclusion from 
and access to quality postsecondary education to thousands and 
thousands of Hawaii residents, and many times that number 
throughout the Nation. 

Madam Chair, I see the reauthorization as a window of opportu- 
nity for our Nation to address the needs of our population in 
regard to: 

Fell Grant support for low-income students; Stafford loan assist- 
ance and college work-study for middle-income students; scholar- 
ship funds and service programs for native Hawaiians and other 
native Americans; funding to assist nontradHional students; sup- 
port for co operativ e education initiatives; enhancement of interna- 
tional education programs; and assistance in upgrading basic infra- 
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structure and faculties at higher education institutions, an exam- 
ple of which is the proposed State of Hawaii Center for Educational 
Excellence. _ 

It is my very great pleasure now to introduce to you Dr. Paul 
Yuen, the interim Senior Vice President for Academic Affairs at 
the University; Dr. Doris Ching, the Vice President for Student Af- 
fairs; and Dr. John Dolly, the Dean of our College of Education at 
the Manoa campus. These colleagues will address in more detail 
some of the areas of reauthorization which are of particular con- 
cern to us at the University of Hawaii. 51 

Again, thank you for allowing me this tune to address the sub- 
committee today. 

Mrs. Mime. Dr. Yuen? 

Mr. Yuen. Thank you. 

Representative Mink and Members of Congress, my name is Paul 
Yuen, and I am the interim Senior Vice President for Academic Af- 
fairs at the University of Hawaii at Manoa. , . . 

The Higher Education Act has had tremendous lasting impact on 
individuals and on institutions in Hawaii, and I appreciate the op- 
portunity to testify before you on behalf of undergraduate and 
graduate programs at the University of Hawaii. 

The University of Hawaii strongly endorses continued Federal 
support and assistance for higher education. In my testimony 
before you this morning, I would like to highlight key areas that 
are particularly important in meeting our academic and program- 
matic needs. 

Continued support for international education, assistance to uni- 
versity libraries, improvements to the infrastructure, and Rinding 
for graduate education and for research in posteecondary education 
will go the farthest in promoting excellence in education. 

In a period of dramatic change in the international order and m 
the United States' posture in the world, competence in internation- 
al affairs is recognized as an urgent national priority. More than 
ever, broad international competence and a high level of interna- 
tional expertise are essential to our Nation's ability to operate both 
domestically and internationally. . . 

The University of Hawaii at Manoa has long recognized the im- 
portance of an international focus in higher education and has 
been at the forefront of internationalizing its curriculum. 

Much of this has been made possible with the approximately $2 
million the University receives annually from the. Higher Educa- 
tion Act for this purpose. Without these funds, higher education 
would experience a dramatic decline in its international capacity, 
at a time when global economic competition clearly requires more 

^We^therefore recommend continued funding to strengthen exist- 
ing National Resource Centers and to create new centers in re- 
sponse to changes in the new world order; funding for long-term 
partnerships with foreign educational institutions; support for cur- 
riculum development and teacher education on international sub- 
jects; an inctease in the number and stipend levels of student 
scholarships for international study, and funding to support cen- 
ters of excellence in international area studies. 
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University libraries across the Nation provide the foundation for 
intellectual activity. In libraries today the collection, maintenance, 
and access of material is a much more complex and sophisticated 
enterprise than in the past 

The collection and preservation of materials, and the ability to 
access them require technological equipment and skills that go 
beyond what most States' uudgets are able to provide. Fortunately, 
however, our library at the University of Hawaii at Manoa has 
been able to support some of these functions with funds from the 
Higher Education Act 

For example, we received more than $500,000 from the Higher 
Education Act to create on-line data bases and to preserve our Pa- 
cific and Hawaiian Collections. Support of this nature has a "ripple 
effect" which begins at the University and spreads to other seg- 
ments of our community, to othei islands in the Pacific, and 



For the same reason, we support reauthorization of funds for 
training in librarianship, especially for minorities and for pro- 
grams aimed at serving the needs of a multi-cultural society. 

A third critical area of support involves basic improvements to 
the infrastructure of college campuses. Like many universities 
across the country, many of our buildings, classrooms, offices and 
laboratories are in serious disrepair or are inadequate to meet new 
government requirements for safety and handicap access. 

Furthermore, as technology advances, it is important that our 
student laboratories are kept up to date so that our graduates can 
do their part in keeping the U.S. competitive in world markets. 
More up-to-date equipment particularly in scientific and technolog- 
ical areas, is urgently needed. 

In addition to the areas I have highlighted, I would like to briefly 
address the need for continued support for graduate student fellow- 
ships, especially for minority and disadvantaged students. This 
need is especially acute in Hawaii, which has a large population of 
minority and immigrant groups, many of whom could not afford to 
attend college without grants, loans or student fellowships. 

Finally, I also urge serious consideration of continued funding for 
fJPSE, the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. 
FIPSE has played a critical role in allowing universities and col- 
leges to conduct institutional research leading to educational 
reform. 

The support provided by FIPSE allows postsecondary institutions 
to research, test and develop models aimed at improving education- 
al programs for student**. 

In closing, we reiterate our need for continued support in the 
areas of international education, university libraries, support to 
the mfrastructure, graduate fellowships, and funding for FIPSE. 
The Higher Education Act has a tremendous impact on members of 
our university community, and citizens in the State of Hawaii and 
in our Nation. 

I would like to thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Paul Yuen follows:] 
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THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
Testimony Pre se nte d On Juty 1, 1991 
By Interim Senior Vice Pre sident Paul C. Yuen 
On Behalf Of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII AT MANOA 

Representative Mink and members of the House Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education, my name is Paul Yuen and I am the Interim Senior Vice 
President of the University of Hawaii at Manoa I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
before you on behalf of undergraduate and graduate programs at the University of 
Hawaii since the Higher Education Act is one of the principal sources of support for 
higher education at the national level. 

The University of Hawaii strongly endorses continued federal support and 
assistance of higher education. In my testimony before you this morning, I would like 
to highlight Hey areas that are particularly important »n meeting the needs of students 
involved in higher education in the State of Hawaii and in the nation. From the 
perspective of academe undergraduate and graduate programs, continued support for 
international education, university libraries, improvements to the infrastructure, 
graduate education, and research funds for FlPSE are seen as critical in promoting 
exceBenee in education. 
InttnwwoMl Edustltefl 

In a period of dramatic change in the international order and in the United 
States* posture in the world, the improvement of international education and 
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competence is recognized as an urgent national priority. Broad international 
competence and a high level of international expertise 

America's abSty to operate berth domestical and international Among those who 
have spoken out recently in favor erf international education are the National 
Governor*' Ass oc i at i o n and the National Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges. 

Tffle VI, international Education Programs, of the Higher Education Act, 
represents the txik of the Federal government's commitment to assist in generating 
international expertise at the post-secondary level. The primary programs fn TWe VI 
are foe National Resource Centers and the Foreign Language and Area Studies 
Fellowships (FLAS). Tffle VI ateo funds other programs, including undergraduate 
international studies and foreign languages, research, language resource centers, 
Intensive summer language institutes, business and international education, end 
centers for international business. The University of Hawaii receives about $2 miffion 
par year from Tffle VI funds. 

Whfie this county's international competence and scholarship are not limited to 
institutions receiving Title VI funds, these funds do leverage greater investments in the 
field by universities and cofleges themselves and often provkte the extra fiscal 
increment necessary to realize the god of achieving greater international compe te nce. 
Without the essential federal c ontrib u tio n , American higher educate 
a dramatic decfine in its inter nati o nal capacity, at a time when global economic 
competition deariy requires more expertise, 
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The University of Hawai has tong boon a system which recognizes the 
rnportunce of the international dimension in higher education. After its founding in 
1907, am studies a! the University began with the establishment ot a Department of 
Japanese in 1919 and a Department of Chinese in 1821 International education at the 
Universe has since become an integral part ot the University's emphases and its 
plans for me future, as evidenced In: its 1982 Mission Statement, which stresses the 
University's rote and responsfcfflty to serve as a bridge between East and West; its 
1984 Strategte Plan, which confirms the University's international, especially 
PacHk>Astaa focus; its 1991 Master Plan, which reinforces the University's unique 
resources and location as assets in becoming an international educational center. 

The value of the University as a national educational resource has been 
recognized by the federal government, as evidenced by the tact that the University has 
over the years been the recipient of extensive Title VI funding. 

Most recently, for example, the University of Hawaii at Manoa Second 
Language Teaching and Curriculum Center in the College of Languages, linguistics 
and Literature was the first unit in the nation to be designated a National Foreign 
Language Resource Center, and has received a grant totaffing $125 million over a 
three-year period. The Center's activities concentrate on five areas: foreign language 
acquisition research; foreign language materials and methods development; language 
proficiency teaching and testing; language technology and telecommunications; 
translation and Interpretation. In adtftion, the Center sponsors a feiiowshfr program, 
an internship program, and an Intensive summer Institute. The focus of the Center 
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includes languages which we commonly taught, particularly those of Asfs and the 
PacHte For example, we were fortunate to be able to support the participation of 10 
scholars this spring, 7 this fall, 35 in the Summer institute program, and 1 Visiting 
(Mow this ML 

in 1989, the CoBege of Business Admin^tra^ was one of the fir^ »ve coOeges 
to be selected as a Center for imematonal Business Education and Research. Into 
first year, the Center received $100,000. Second-year funding totaled $296,296 and 
the anticipated funding for the coming year wi2 tikeJy exceed $300,000. The broad 
goals of the Center are to: be a primary national resource center for improved 
international business aching empiiasizing Asia and the Pacific; promote 
intercSscfpBnary ooOaboratton for resesnch and training m Asia-Pacffic-tocused 
international trade and commerce; be a primary national resource for American firms 
doing business in Asia and the Pacific by meeting their international training needs; 
provide instruction in crftf ^al international fields of Asia and me Pacific; serve 
academic, business, and professional communities; improve information services, 
teaching, and research activities to enhance the knowledge base and competitive 
strength of American businesses. 

Some examples of activity in this area for 1990-1991 include: fundngfor 15 
faculty research proposals; 20 participants in Faculty Development Program on 
international business and curriculum development; and a joint venture with local 
businesses to establish the Electronic Meeting Room to encourage use of 
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communlcatfe* technology In 
business issues. 

This year, the School of Hawaiian, Asian, and Pacific Studies received three 
years of funding to support three National Resource Centers, two of which ateo 
administer Foreign Language and Area Stutfes Fellowships (FLAS). East Asian, which 
includes China, Japan, and Korea, received a total of $136,030 as a Center and 
$105,500 tor FLAS; Southeast Asian was me recipient of $78,978 as a Center and 
$148,400 for FLAS; Pacific Islands renewed $138,460 as a Center With these monies, 
the Centers have engaged in outreach programs such as workshops for teachers, 
made library acquisitions, entered into cooperative programs, and provided travel 
funds. For example, in 1991, 11 East Asia and 9 Southeast Asia students received 
FLAS, for an average of 16 p*t year. 
Recommendations: 

Strengthen existing types of National Resource Centers and increase 
their funding commensurate with added responsibilities. 
Create additional centers to make sure that an appropriate volume of 
expertise will be developed for all worW areas and to aitow for the study 
of newty emerging themes that are of critical importance in a new 
international world order and economy. 

increase the number and stipend level of student FLAS grants. The 
amount of individual scholarships (FLAS) must reflect the Increases in the 
cost of living. 
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Provide funding to support tang-term Snkages with foreign institutions si 
all educational levels and for support tor faculty/scholar short-term visits 
abroad. 

Support pflot programs to improve pedagogy in International education 

and prepare teachers of international subjects. 

Increase support tor c oope ra tive efforts aimed at encouraging 

Internationa) education across different levels of education, including 

university and cotiege outreach proyaro tor prtnwy and secondary 

teachers. 

Support curriculum development which infuses International content Into 
afl professional fields and Into the general education requirements at al 
towels. 

tn short, we recommend continued funcSng to strengthen existing National 
Rescue* Centers and to create new centers In response to changes in the new world 
order, funding tor long-term partnerships with foreign educational institutions; support 
tor curriculum development and teacher education on in t er nationa l subjects; funding to 
increase the number and stipend level of student scholarships tor international study, 
and fuxfing to support centers of excetence in i nter national area stucfies. 
University LBrerif 

TWe I) of the HEA Is the principal vehicle of federal support tor academic and 
research libraries, tar fcrary education, and tor research in Sbrary and intormation 
science We strongly endorse continued federal si?port and assistance tor fcrvta 
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and fibrary education througt tte II as a means to Emulate and take advantage of 
the rapkJJy developing information and t^ecommunicattor© technologies, and to 
encourage resource sharing between educational institutions, a sharing that 
transcends institutional, poBtical, and geographical boundaries. 

We support the revision of the act which replaces the current H-A section with 
an upgraded program of technological and cooperative a ss i st an ce, one which buflds 
upon the provisions of the current It-O. This Is an appropriate and timely direction for 
the Act to evolve towards. The new ll-A should be configured to provide funds for 
technological equipment tor first-time connections to a resource sharing network, for 
consortia and joint-use Sbrary projects, and for projects which Snk Bbrartes and library 
resources to the internet and to the proposed National Research and Educational 
Network. 

With regard to tho revised section, we would Bke to suggest that the guidelines 
aDow for support to muittype institutions which are joined through a common 
governing board such as the University of HawaS, In the past a gram submission 
wtuch Included as participants UH-HBo, UH-Manoa, and UH-Commurtty CoQeges was 
rejected m part because these institutions were considered a single entity. Yet, In 
states wtwa these three types of instit u tion s are organized as separate institutions, 
grant eSgibity is not a problem. 

TKte lt*B provides funds for the training of persons in Sbrarisnship, espedafly 
minorities, far those enroled In prograire leac^ to the doctor^ and other ar«a d 
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demonstrated shortages, and tor research and development protects which woutd 
anhanos a*ary services through the use of our evoMng information tec hn o l og ie s. 

We befieve that the revised ll-B should specify an emphasis on minorities and 
serving the needs of a mutticufturai society. Cunentty priorities are left to Education 
Department regulations, 

tn adcfition, consideration should be given to providing assistance through this 
portion of the Act to graduate schools of fibrary and Wonrnatton stucfles tor the 
acquisition of new information technologies and toots in support of their training and 
degree oriented programs. The schools must be cn the forefront If they are to provide 
programs that are tuned to the neaStlss of our information age and the standards of 
practice in the institutions for which these students are being prepared to staff and 
serve. 

The Trtfe Il-C portion of the act was devised to "... promote research and 
education of higher quality throughout the United States by providing financial 
as s is t an ce to major research Bbraries/ Approximately $70,000,000 has been 
distributed to the nation's research libraries in the twefve years this program has bam 
funded for the purposes of fostering bsbSographfc control, developing a national library 
database, encouraging resource sharing, preserving valuable print, visual, and sound 
collections, and supplementing coBectton acquisition programs. 

The University of Hawaii Manoa Library has received over $500,000 through tNs 
program for the purpose of cresting on-line databases and access to Its Pacific and 
Hawaiian Collections, tor preserving microfilming of newspapers from Pacific island 
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territories and nations, tor preset 

tor preserving photographic coflectons rateW to the Pacffic. These projects benefit 
more item just the recipient institution. For exampte, the cataloging produced through 
these grants has been shared at no cost with other pubte, ooOege and university 
libraries and copies of the microfilmed newspapers have been offered to Pacific Island 
institutions for minimal reproduction costs. The muftipfler efTects of these grants are 
significant as ths nation's research libraries are me foundation tor c oopera tive activities 
aU across oar educational and research communities. 

In summation, we support the directions of the revision erf the Act and we 
applaud ^e Congress tor maintaining support tor the HEA Tito II in the face of 
repeated zero funding recommendations from previous administrations. We believe 
that the grants have made a difference to higher education and, if anything, we would 
encourage the Congress to increase the levels of support for the Act so that our 
nation's educational institutions are equipped and staffed to serve at the forefront of 
our expanding knowledge universe. 
tnfrastracture Support 

Funds to improve and renovate existing facilities and to provide more up-to-date 
equipment, particularly in scientific and technoiotfcaJ areas, i9 urgently needed. Like 
many universities across the country, many of our buMngs are in serious disrepair or 
are inadequate to meet new state and federal requirements for safety and handicap 
access. Many classrooms, offices and laboratories have not been adequately 
maintained and require extensive "catch-up* repair and maintenance efforts. 

-9- 
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The University of Hawai at Manoa is committed and mandated to provide 
prog ema end services •oo esafele to afl students and employees. Renov a tions of 
existing buildings and classrooms to create barrier-free structures Is a costly ent e r prise 
for many state universities. 

Also, as technology advances, it is important that our student laboratories keep 
pace so that our graduates can help to keep the U.S. competitive in world markets. 
Graduate Program* 

In ackfltion to these critical arras, the need for federal support for graduate 
education and graduate students continues. We are concerned particuJarty about the 
heavy reSanoe on student loans to support both graduate and undergraduate 
students, and we beBeve that there should be major increases in funds tor fellowships 
that are available to students. Such fellowships should be transportable and allow 
students to take the tetowships with them to any university they wish to attend. 

The Higher Education Act does a good job of supporting graduate education 
nationwide with 270 institutions receiving graduate awards from the Department of 
Education, The University of Hawaii has been the recipient of funds from four 
individual programs: minority participation in graduate education; foreign and 
language area studies; national resource centers; and FuJbrigbt Hays doctoral 
dissertation awards. 

As you are aware, the nation is facing an acute shortage of Ph.D.s in the future. 
Several of the programs in Title IX will help to address this problem, A major concern 
is that currently these programs are administered by different program officers under 
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cttferent procedures and schedules, which imps*? their utSfty. Administrative 
oonso&dstion would certainty bo beneficial. 

The University of Hawaii is a member of the Council of Graduate Schoofs and 
has worked with the Council to devetop recommendations and new legislative 
language for both Utie IX and Title VJ. We support their recommendations, which 
were drafted in conjunction with other associations, in support of graduate education. 
A draft of their statement, dated March 29, 1891, contains additional reoo mm enda tons 
relating to the Higher Education Act and graduate education. 
Fund tor m» Improvement for Poet— ccndarv Eduction 

RnaBy, I also urge serious consideration of continued funding for RPSE, the 
Fund for the Improvement for Postseoondary Education. RPSE has played a critical 
rote In allowing universities and cofleges to conduct institutional research tearing to 
educational reform. The support provided by RPSE allows postseoondary institutions 
to research, test, and develop models aimed at i mpr o v in g educational progr ams for 
students. The University of Hawaii currently receives funding from RPSE, and has 
benefitted many times In the past 

In dosing, we ask for your continued support for the Higher Education Act, 
particularly in the areas of international education, support for our Bbreries, 
infrastructure support graduate fellowships, and funtfng for RPSE This act has a 
tremendous impact on mem b ers of our university community, and citizens in the Stale 
of Hswal and in our nation. Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 
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Mrs. Minx. Dr. Ching? 

Ms. Cmno. Madam Chairwoman, Congressman Washington, Con- 
gressman Jefferson, I will summarize my statement, and 1 request 
my full statement be included in the record. 

Mrs. Mine. Without objection, so ordered. All of the statements 
that have been submitted to the committee or which will be sub- 
mitted to the committee before the conclusion of these hearings 
will be inserted in the record in full, and such additional remarks 
as you present orally will also be included. 

Ms. Ching. Thank you. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 was a legislative landmark 
that has given shape and direction to 25 years of Federal support 
for postsecondary education. Periodic Congressional reauthoriza- 
tion of this act has redefined the scope of Federal involvement in 
higher education and kept the act responsive to the changing needs 
of p ost se condary institutions and the students they serve. 

f would like to thank the Congress for its continuing support of 
the many Federal programs authorized under the act and would 
like to share with you some comments and suggestions relating to 
its current reauthorization . My comments willbe limited to those 
parts of the act that relate to programs and services that are a part 
of the University of Hawaii Office of Student Affairs. 

The Manoa campus, like campuses across the Nation, has seen 
an increase in the number of "nontraditional" students enrolling 
in our baccalaureate programs. Almost 20 percent of our under- 
graduates are over age 24. Approximately 9 percent are between 
the ages of 80 and 59. 

Many of these older students must balance their educational pur- 
suits with other family and employment responsibilities. 

Congresswoman Mink, we are fully aware of your public ac- 
knowledgment of this situation, and we thank you for that under- 
standing. 

Like other colleges and universities, we are experimenting with 
programs designed to address the unique needs of older students. 
We recommend that Congress consider amending Title I of the act 
to provide State incentive grants that could be used to facilitate 
State level partnerships between business and postsecondary insti- 
tutions. These partnerships would address the need for a highly 
educated work force and the growing demand by nontraditional 
students for both degree and continuing education programs. 

In addition, we recommend that other existing programs author- 
ized under the Higher Education Act be amended to address the 
needs of nontraditional students as appropriate. 

We believe that Federal need-based student aid programs must 
be recalibrated to address the financial realities of many American 
families who are house-rich but cash-poor. 

New financial aid mechanisms to assist middle-income students 
must be explored. It is important that viable alternatives for assist- 
ing middle-income students be identified and implemented before 
shifting dollars from these students to support the more needy. 

We are also alarmed by the increased complexity of need-based 
student aid programs. Application procedures and need analysis 
methodologies must be simplified so as to encourage needy students 
and their families to apply for aid. 
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Unnecessary administrative requirements must be reduced so 
that colleges and universities can manage these programs in a 
more efficient and effective manner. It is important to reemphasir* 
that Federal student aid programs are most effective when they 
are grounded in a "partnership" between the government, postsec- 
ondary educational institutions, students, and their families. 
Specific comments end suggestions are in my full statement 
I would like to also voice our strong support for continuing edu- 
cation, continuation of the TRIO programs. We recommend that 
these programs be continued in their current form and that in- 
creased funding be provided so that additional students may be 
served* 

In addition, we urge the support for cooperative education be 
continued. Our students have told us that their undergraduate edu- 
cation could be improved by providing more real experience, such 
as internships. Currently, cooperative education is our primary ve- 
hicle for offering real-world employment experiences to our stu- 
dents. 

Students tell us they benefit from this program because they 
gain professional work experience, earn wages that help to finance 
their education, build confidence and self-esteem and apply class- 
room learning to real-world situations, thereby enriching their edu- 
cation. 

I would also like to call the committee's attention to a proposal 
submitted by the State Higher Education Executive Officers to 
amend section 415 of the act by authorizing State incentive grants 
for the purpose of establishing or expanding early intervention pro- 
grams designed to provide encouragement and support for needy 
and academically at-risk students, beginning in the 6th grade. 

Such incentive grants, if authorized, would enhance the existing 
Hawaii Opportunity Program in Education, which was proposed by 
the Governor of Hawaii and established by our Legislature in 1990. 
The whole program will be funded by an endowment to be created 
over a 10-year period from university tuition revenues set aside for 
its purpose. 

Proceeds from the endowment will be used to fund scholarships 
from financially needy students first identified in the 3rd grade. 
We recommend Congress give serious thought to providing Federal 
financial support, including tax incentives to encourage business 
partnerships in this area. 

The University of Hawaii, with support of the State government, 
has already developed a relationship with Eugene Lang's "I Have 
A Dream Foundation," and is currently seeking support from pri- 
vate business. Therefore, the State of Hawaii will benefit from this 
revision. . . 

And thank you to the committee for the opportunity to partici- 
pate in your deliberations, and I would be pleased to respond to 
your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Doris Ching follow:] 
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*y 

Dr. Doris Ching 
vice President tor Student Affairs 

COMMENTS ON REAUTBORX 3ATIOK OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 

The Higher Education Act of 1963 was a legislative landmark 
that has given shape and direction to twenty-five years of federal 
support for postsecondary education. Periodic congressional 
reauthorization of this Act has re -define! the scope of federal 
involvement in higher education and Kept the Act responsive to the 
changing needs of postsecondary education institutions and the 
students they serve. I would like to thank the Congress' for its 
continuing support of the many federal programs authorized under 
the Act and would like to share with you some comments and 
suggestions relating to its current reauthorization. My comments 
will be limited to those parts of the Act that relate to programs 
and services that are a part of the University of Hawaii Office of 
Student Affairs* 

TITLE I 

POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS FOR NONTRADI TIONAL STUDENTS 
The Manoa Campus, like campuses across the nation, has seen an 
increase in the number of "non-traditional* students enrolling in 
our baccalaureate programs. Almost 20% of our undergraduates are 
over age twenty-four. Approximately 9% are between the ages of 
thirty and fifty-nine. Many of these older students must balance 
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their educational pursuits with other family and employment 
responsibilities. Like other colleges and universities ve are 
experimenting with program* designed to address the unique needs of 
older students- In Hawaii, our problem are compounded by the fact 
of our island geography* Our degree granting campuses must also 
deliver courses and programs to "place-bound" adult students living 
on other islands. Our commitment to these students is evidenced by 
the fact that President Simone currently serves on the executive 
board of the Coalition for Adult and Fart-Time Students (CAPS) . 

We recommend that Congress consider amending Title I to 
provide state incentive grants that could be used to facilitate 
state* level partnerships between business and postsecondary 
institutions. These partnerships would address the need for a 
highly educated workforce and the growing demand by non-traditional 
students for both degree ami continuing education programs. In 
addition, ve recommend that other existing programs authorized 
under the High*- location Act be amended to address the needs of 
non-traditional students as appropriate. For example, federal 
financial aid programs ahould be responsive to the financial 
situations and course taxing patterns of non-traditional students, 

" TITLE IV 

STuDSNT ASSISTANCE 
Like many public institutions of higher education in the West, 
the University of Hawaii maintains an extremely low tuition 
structure* 

in fact, our tuition is among the lowest in the nation. Just last 
year, Money megaaine listed the Kanoa campus as one of the best 
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educational buys in the country* Our low tuition structure is a 
tangible symbol of Hawaii's commitment to accessible, high quality, 
public postsecondary education* 

At the same time, Hawaii's cost of living is approximately 22% 
higher than the national average. In order to me**, these costs, 
many Hawaii families have multiple wage earners. As a result, 
family income is often higher - than the national average* In 
addition, escalating real estate costs have left many families with 
highly inflated home equity values. 

In relation to eligibility for need-based student aid, this 
combination of low tuition and high cost of living translates into 
a low cost of attendance and an unrealistically high estimated 
family contribution. Consequently, many Hawaii families are 
excluded from participation in need- based student aid programs. 
We believe that federal need-based student aid programs must be 
recalibrated to address the financial realities of many American 
families who are house rich but cash poor* 

Hew financial aid mechanisms to assist middle income students 
mist be explored* It is important that viable alternatives for 
assisting middle income students be identified and implemented 
before shifting dollars from these students to support the more 
needy. 

We are also alarmed by the increased complexity of need-based 
student aid programs. Application procedures and need analysis 
methodologies must be simplified so as to encourage needy students 
and their families to apply for aid. Congress may wish to 
establish automatic eligibility for certain categories of students 
(e.g., students or families receiving other forms of public 
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assistance such as AFDC) . Unnecessary administrative requirements 
must be reduced so that colleges and universities can manage these 
programs in a ware efficient and effective manner. It is important 
to re-emphasise that federal student aid programs are most 
effective when they are grounded in a "partnership 1 ' between the 
government, postsecondary educational institutions, students and 
their families* 

Specific comments and suggestions are detailed below* 

PaII Grants 

The Pell Grant Program is the major source of grant aid for 
our needy students. We recommend that this program be retained in 
its current form but that both the minimum and maximum award 
amounts be increased to reflect increases in the cost of 
attendance. In addition, we recommend that a sing a ed analysis 
methodology be used for all need-based programs* 

stipolamgnt al Educational Opportunity Grants fSEQCI 

The SEOC Program is an important source of grant aid for our 
neediest students. We recommend retaining this program in its 
current form. We do not support proposed matching fund 
requirements. -Matching fund requirements should not be imposed at 
a time when institutions and states are struggling to balance their 
budgets* 

Statin Stu rt«** Incentive Grant* fSSIGl 

The SSIG Program symbolises the financial aid partnership 
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batman state and federal rrovernmants and should be retained in its 
current form. 

Cd 11 ea a Work Study Program fcw&l 

The Collage Work Study Program provides an important source of 
self -help aid for our students and should be retained in its 
currant torn. ideally, this program could be used to promote 
community service opportunities for our students by creating job 
partnerships between colleges and non-profit agencies* 
Therefore, we recommend an increase in the allowable amount of 
College Work-Study funds that may be used to support job location 
and development programs. We do not support proposed increases in 
the employer's wage share. Such increases should not be imposed at 
a tiro when colleges and universities are struggling to balance 
their budgets* 

Parting Loan Program 

The Perkins Loan Program offers needy students access to low- 
interest educational loans and we recommend that this program be 
retained in its current form. 

I would like to point out that as of May 31, 1991, the Nanoa 
Campus default^ rate for this loan program was only 3.84%* We 
believe that we are doing a good joo administering this program and 
that our students are responsible borrowers* Schools that provide 
good management of their student loan programs should not he 
subjected to increased regulation and monitoring, but rather should 
be rewarded. 
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fiMMQtafld student Loan Banm tsan 

Guaranteed student Loans axe an important source of aid for 
less needy student* • We recommend that this program be retained 
but that aggregate loan limits be increased to reflect increases in 
the cost of attendance * We are aware that this program has been 
the subject of recent scrutiny and we have no objection to the 
implementation of various default prevention measures as long as 
they do not place an unreasonable burden on colleges and 
universities. 

X would like to point out that the most recent CSL cohort 
default rate for the Manoa Campus was only 4.5%. He believe that 
we are doing a good job administering our program responsibilities 
and that our students are responsible borrowers. Schools that 
provide good management of their student loan responsibilities 
should not be subjected to increased regulation and monitoring, but 
rather should be rewarded. 

Sanflc&l EEgKialflia 

Increased federal regulation and monitoring of all student aid 
programs has severely taxed our administrative resources. 
Consequently, we recommend that Congress consider expanding the 
current administrative cost allowance. This action would help to 
reinvigorate the existing partnership between the federal 
government and our colleges and universities. 

Special Programs for Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds f TRIO 1 
TRIP is a network of highly successful programs that provide 
academic preparation, admissions counseling and retention services 
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to low- income, f irat-generation collage students. These programs 
have a twenty-five year history of providing affective services to 
students. The Kanoa Campus has hosted an Upward Bound Program 
since 1965, and a Student Support Services Program since 1970. 
Additional programs are located at campuses throughout the 
University of Hawaii System* 

We recommend that these programs be continued in their current 
form and that increased funding he provided so that additional 
students may be served. We do not support any proposal that would 
diffusa current commitments or dismantle a proven, successful, 
fiscally efficient network of programs by either altering the 
existing grant awarding criteria or experimenting with untried 
delivery models such as state block grants , 

TITLE VIII 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

Several years ago the University conducted a survey of our 
recent baccalaureate graduates. As part of that survey , we asked 
these graduates to suggest ways to improve the undergraduate 
education offered at the Kanoa Campus. Students frequently replied 
that undergraduate education could be improved by providing more 
"real world experiences,* such as internships. 

Currently, cooperative education is our primary vehicle for 
offering real world employment experiences to our students. 
Students tell us that they benefit from this program because they 
gain professional work experience , earn wages that help to finance 
their education, build confidence and self-esteem, and apply 
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classroom learning to real world situations, thereby enriching 
their education. 

wo recommend that Title VZXZ of the Act be retained and 
amended to expand funding opportunities in this area. 



Proposed Earlv Intervention Programs 

The University would like to urge Congress to consider a 
proposal submitted by the State Higher Education Executive 
Officers (SHEEO) to amend section 415 of the Act by authorizing 
state incentive grants for the purpose of establishing or expanding 
early intervention programs designed to provide encouragement and 
support for needy and academically at-risk students beginning in 
the sixth grade. 

Such incentive grants , if authorized, would enhance the 
existing Hawaii Opportunity Program in Education (HOPE) 4 which was 
proposed by the Governor and established by our legislature in 
1990. The HOPE Program will be funded by an endowment to be 
created over a ten-year period from University tuition revenues set 
aside for this purpose. Proceeds from the endowment will be used 
to fund scholarships for financially needy students first 
identified in the third grade, with priority given to students from 
minority groups underrepresented in the University 1 s student body. 
The University, in partnership with our state Department of 
Education, will provide advising and academic support services to 
these students throughout their elementary and secondary education. 



HEW INITIATIVES 
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We recessend that Congress give serious thought to providing 
federal financial support for early intervention progress, 
including tax incentives to encourage business partnerships in this 
area. 

I wish to thai* the Coaaittea for the opportunity to 
participate in your deliberations and would be pleased to respond 
to any questions members nay have. 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Dr. Ching. 

Dr. Dolly? . _ m . _ „ 

Mr. Dolly. Madam Chairwoman, I am Dean of the College of 
Education, University of Hawaii. ^ „, 

The University of Hawaii proposes designing a Center for Educa- 
tional Excellence to be located on the Manoa campus that will be a 
model of national interest as we attempt to address a multitude of 
education-related problems in the decade ahead. 

The University of Hawaii is in a unique position, located in the 
Pacific, to create models of instruction and school intervention that 
address the needs of a multi-cultural population in a multi-cultural 
environment. 

The State of Hawaii in a microcosm has all the Nation's educa- 
tional problems. The schools in the State must address a wide 
range of immigrant children, many of whom do not speak English. 
The schools are also forced to address the needs of students coming 
from varying backgrounds, cultures and ethnic groups, all bringing 
their own linguistic and learning styles to the classroom. 

The difficulty of adapting instruction in schools to this multi-cul- 
tural population is a constant, ongoing, changing situation. Every 5 
years, a new wave of students with different backgrounds and 
needs force the schools to be in a constant state of adaptation 
trying to meet the needs of new students coming to the public 
sciiooi syst em. 

Because of the size of Hawaii and the ability to access student 
information, due to the single statewide education system, it is a 
natural environment in which to study and develop appropriate in- 
structional programs and techniques to address the needs of an 
emerging multi-cultural minority school population. 

At the University of Hawaii, we have one of the finest curricu- 
lum centers in the world and a laboratory school engaged in a 
number of innovative instructional activities that could be better 
utilized by the public schools in Hawaii and schools throughout the 
Pacific if we had a more effective means to dis s emin ate the infor- 
mation. . 

We propose having a facility in which Hawaii teachers and 
teachers from the Pacific can be trained. By having a central loca- 
tion where we can demonstrate to teachers in Hawaii and man 
around the world the finest and most innovative instruction, we 
hope to have a positive impact on the development of instructional 
tecnnlqneB and materials that will be effective with the divergent 
multi-cultural populations in the public schools of the Pacific 

The center would also allow the University to more clearly focus 
in-service and research efforts in education on State and regional 
needs. , 

The State of Hawaii also offers a unique opportunity to look at 
the problems of delivering in-service programs and outreach serv- 
ices to rural populations. Being separated by an ocean, neighbor is- 
lands do not have direct access to resources on the Island of Uabu, 
where most of the university and technology-based resources are lo- 
cated. _ e 

The State and the University are looking at innovative ways of 
delivering programs to rural populations that are cost-effective but 
of high quality. The experiences of Hawaii in these areas can be of 
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benefit to other regions in the United States where similar rural 
education problems exist, and the delivery of services must be 
based cm a cost-effective model to reduce the total outlay of fluids 
in improving the quality of rural education* 

Hawaii is a natural environment in which to experiment in this 
area, and both the State and University have already mate com- 
mitments to the development of programs to provide equal access 
to higher education among the State's citizens, 

Ibe Un iversity of Hawaii has a wide-ranging commitment to the 
improvement of public education, with a large number of ongoing 
projects and efforts. By having the cento- located on the Manoa 
campus, we will be able to more directly focus our efforts in ad- 
dressing real issues and real needs of public education in a multi- 
cultural context 

Both the State of Hawaii and the University are committed to 
the improvement of public education, and this commitment has 
most recently been demonstrated by the Legislature appropriating 
$11 million towards the development of a Center for Educational 
Excellence on the Manoa campus. 

To summarize, we see a Center for Educational Excellence ad- 
dressing a wide-ranging set of needs identified in the State and 
region. The center will focus on a critical shortage of teachers 
which now exists in Hawaii, and will conduct research and look at 
the potential of alternative teacher education progress. 

The center will focus on the development of outreach education 
programs for rural populations, and research and service efforts 
will focus on the development of culturally sensitive innovative 
models of instruction and related materials, 

The center also hopes to work on developing models of collabora- 
tion among parents, teachers and students, helping them to adapt 
to the changing populations within the schools, increasing cultural 
diversity, combined with a desire for greater parental and local 
control of schools. 

By having a center like this in Hawaii, we can provide data and 
information which will be a rich source not readily available in 
other areas and regions of the United States. Having this source of 
information and data will provide other schools in our Nation who 
face similar problems of changing demographics and the need to 
change instructional models to meet the needs of these students an 
opportunity to work with and develop materials with information 
and data already collected within the Center for Educational Excel- 
lence in the State of Hawaii. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. John P. Dolly follows:] 
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Statfi Qf Hawa ii gAH*«r for Educational Excellence 

The University of Hawaii proposes designing a Center for 
Educational Excellence to toe located on the Hanoa campus that 
will be a model of national interest as we attempt to address a 
multitude of education related problems in the decade ahead. The 
University of Hawaii is in a unique position located in the 
Pacific to create models of instruction and school intervention 
that address the needs of a multicultural population in a 
multicultural environment* 

The State of Hawaii in a microcosm has all the nation's 
educational problems. The schools in the State must address a 
wide range of immigrant children, many of whom do not apeak 
English. The schools are also forced to address the needs of 
students coming from varying backgrounds, cultures, and ethnic 
groups, all bringing their own linguistic and learning styles to 
the classroom. The difficulty of adapting instruction in schools 
to thia multicultural population is a constant ongoing changing 
situation. Every five years a new wave of students with 
different backgrounds and needs force the schools to be in a 
constant state of adaptation trying to meet the needs of new 
students coming to the public school system. Because of the size 
of Hawaii and the ability to access student information, due to 
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the single statewide education system, it is • natural 
environment in which to study and develop appropriata 
instructional programs and techniques to addrase the needa of an 
emerging multicultural ainority school population. 

At the university of Hawaii wa have one of the finest 
curriculum centers in the world and a laboratory school engaged 
in a number of innovative instructional activities that could be 
better utilised by the public schools in Hawaii and schools 
throughout the Pacific if we had a more effective seans to 
disseminate the inf onset ion. We propose having a facility in 
which Hawaii teachers and teachers from the pacific can be 
trained. By having a central location where we can demonstrate 
to teachars in Hawaii and from around the world the finest and 
moat innovative instruction, ve hope to have a positive impact on 
the development of instructional techniques and materials that 
will be effective with the divergent multicultural populations in 
the public schools of the Pacific. The center would also allow 
r,a University to more clearly focus inservice and research 
efforts in education on state and regional needs. 

The State of Hawaii also offers a unique opportunity to 
look at the problems of delivering inservice programs and 
outreach services to rural populations* Being separated by an 
ocean, neighbor islands do not have direct access to resources on 
the island of Oahu where most of the University and technology- 
based resources are located. The state and the University are 
leaking at innovative ways of delivering programs to rural 
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populations that an cost -effective tout of high quality. Tha 
axpariancaa of Hawaii in these areas can ba of benefit to othar 
regions in tha United Stat aa where similar rural aducation 
problems axist and tha dalivary of aarvicea must ha haaad on a 
cost-effective modal to reduce tha total outlay of funda in 
improving tha quality of rural aducation. Hawaii is a natural 
environment in which to experiment in this ar aa, and both tha 
Stata and University hava already made commitments to tha 
development of programs to provida equal access to higher 
aducation among the state's citizens. 

The University of Hawaii has a wide ranging commitment 
to the improvement of public aducation with a large number of 
ongoing projects and efforts. By having th* center located on 
the Manoa campus, we will ba able to more directly focus our 
efforta in addrasaing real issues and real needs of public 
education in a multicultural context. Both the State of Hawaii 
and the University are committed t-j the improvement of public 
education and this commitment has most recently been demonstrated 
by the legislature appropriating 11 million dollars towards the 
development of a Center for Educational Excellence on the Manoa 
campus. 

To summarize, we see a center for Educational Excellence 
addressing a wide ranging set of needs identified in the State 
and region. The Center will focus on a critical shortage of 
teachers which now exists in Hawaii, and will conduct research 
and loofc at the potential of alternative teacher education 
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program*. The Center will focus on the development of outreach 
education programs for rural population* and research and service 
efforts will focus on the deveiopeent of culturally sensitive 
innovative models of instruction and related materials. The 
Center also hopes to work on developing models of collaboration 
among parents, teachers, and students helping then to adapt to 
the changing populations within ths schools increasing cultural 
diversity, combined with a desire for greater parental and local 
control of schools. By having a Center like this in Hawaii, we 
can provide data and information which will be a rich source not 
readily available in other areas and regions of the United 
States. Having this source of information and data will provide 
other schools in our nation who face similar problems of changing 
demographics and the need to change instructional models to meet 
the needs of these students an opportunity to work with and 
develop materials with information and data already collected 
within the Center for Educational Excellence in the State of 
Hawaii. in order to progress as quickly as possible in the 
development of the Center, the University of Hawaii will be 
seeking approximately 5 million dollars in federal funds to be 
combined with 11 million dollars already * authorized and 
appropriated by the state of Hawaii in the development of a 
facility on the Manoa campus that we hope will become both a 
national and international center of educational excellence and 
innovation. 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Kormondy? , . , TT 

Mr. Kormondy. Just s few words about the University of Hawaii 
at Hilo. Again, I would like to thank you personally, members of 
the committee, for gracing our campus. My testimony covers sever- 
al points, but I would like to focus on the impact of the current 

Among the many direct benefits to UHH from the current ver- 
sion of the Higher Education Act, I will direct attention to only 
three quite diverse programs. Under the Strengthening Institutions 
Program of Title III, UHH has received more than $500,000 over a 

^ These^funds enabled us to initiate a faculty development pro- 
gram, an outreach effort to the former U.S. Trust Territory of the 
Federated States of Micronesia, a program which enabled us to in- 
crease substantially the number of FSM students from 20 to nearly 
150 today, and most importantly, to move into a compre hensi ve, 
computer-based student information system which is currently 
about 80 percent in place. . , . . . A . 

That system will facilitate all aspects of admissions, registration 
and records, financial aid and faculty advising; in the latter in- 
stance, faculty will be able to pull up on their computer screen the 
student's up-to-date record formatted in such a way as to quickly 
ascertain what courses must yet be fulfilled to meet graduation re- 
quirements. . „ 

Under the TRIO program of Title IV, Upward Bound now serves 
50 economically disadvantaged high school students from the big is- 
land's eight public high schools. Since its inception here in 1980, 
200 young people have been served by the program. Its success is 
evidenced by the fact that 98 percent of its students have enrolled 
in colleges here in Hawaii and at such mainland institutions as the 
University of Southern California and the University of Washing- 

The third, and expected area is student financial aid, which falls 
under Title IV. We received $3.3 million this past fiscal year under 
this Title. This was coupled with institutional support of just under 
$3 million, largely in the form of tuition waivers, college work 
study matching and private scholarships. , 

The result is that the average package of aid, including Pell, tui- 
tion waivers, college work study and various loans and scholarships 
was $4,192. And, to underscore points to be made subsequently, 34 
percent of full-time UHH students received financial aid. 

Since most full-time students are in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Arte and Sciences, the percentage of those students receiving 
financial aid rises to 50 percent. It has a very significant impact on 
this campus, as you can see. 

A few suggestions and recommendations for the reauthorization 
act UnderTitle HI, continue to support, strengthen and make 
more equitable the various components of this program. Equity can 
be achieved by repealing the community college set-aside in Part 
A. Had this not been done 3 years ago by special legislative inter- 
vention, we would not have received the grant and accomplished 
what I described above. 
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I would also suggest allowing for greater flexibility in the use of 
Part B funds by permitting activities that are not specifically au- 
thorized, but contribute to the overall purpuras of the program. 

Under Title IV, increase the F<»11 Grant maximum to $4,000 and 
make it an entitlement program tied annually to the Consumer 
Price Index. It is common knowledge that this important program 
has been eroded by economic forces external to it over past years 
so that its current equivalent value is considerably below that 
ori gi nally intended. 

Provide the authority for institutions to move funds among 
campus-based programs by permitting the transfer of up to 25 per- 
cent of Supplemental Equal' Opportunity Grants, college work 
study and Perkins funds among the programs; this instead of the 
current limit of 15 percent. 

Continue and expand the State Student Incentive Grants Pro- 
gram. As Vice President Ching has reported, the State of Hawaii 
has established HOPE, an intervention program beginning with po- 
tentially at-risk third-graders and is providing a yearly increment- 
ing endowment to enable more of those youngsters to attend col- 
lege 10 years later. 

A new initiative under SSIG to match this kind of program here 
in Hawaii and in other States would provide a critical enhance- 
ment in the expansion of educational awareness and opportunities 
for a considerable segment of our Nation's population. 

Fourth, and most important, without going into the many specif- 
ics that might be touched upon, let it suffice to note that the vari- 
ous loan programs require careful reconsideration to the end of in- 
creasing loan limits and other strategies, but most importantly, to 
redress the significant imbalance that has been increasing between 
loans and grants. 

We are producing an ever-increasing number of more heavily in- 
debted graduates of our higher education institutions that does not 
bode well for the economic vitality of our Nation. 

Several comments under Title V have already been made. I will 
skip those. 

Under Title VII, Part C, loans for academic facilities, and F, 
loans for housing and other facilities, ought to be combined into a 
single program which would support undergraduate and graduate 
academic facilities, housing and related support facilities. 

These are all critical concerns. As an example, we opened a new 
246-bed residert* hall this past fall, and still had a waiting list of 
over 250 students. The State has been generous, but a matching op 
portunity would enable us, and other institutions, to more rapidly 
address this critical shortage. 

Under Title DC the expansion of graduate opportunities for tin- 
derrepresented groups such as native Hawaiian* and Filipinos 
strikes directly borne here in Hawaii Programs like the Ronald 
McNair program, to which we are again making application, direct- 
ly impact an institution like UHH. 

If mere is one area in which we have need to and could indeed 
make a more significant contribution to minorities entering gradu- 
ate study, it is an institution like this one, given its ethnic and 
racial make-up. 
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In conclusion, I again express our appreciation for holding your 
hearings at UHH and allowing us in Hawaii the opportunity to 
share with you our concerns and aspirations for the young people 
of this State. 

You are most generous in providing 3 days to listen to Hawaii's 
various constituencies, and I hope your visit will be not only benefi- 
cial to the work of the committee, but a pleasurably memorable 
one as well. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Edward Kormondy follows:] 
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Representative Mink and distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, the University of Hawaii- 
Hilo is honored and privileged to be the site of the hearings today 
on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965- The 
topic is, of course, of very deep interest to all of us concerned 
with higher education, and we are all gratified by Chairman Ford's 
and the full Committee's intent to address the many issues involved 
in the reauthorization diligently, thoroughly and constructively. 

My brief remarks will focus on four major points: 1) the 
nature and mission of the University of Hawaii-Hilo; 2) the impact 
of federal support on this Univereity; 3) the impact of the current 
version of the Higher Education Act on this University^ and 4) some 
suggestions and concerns to be considered in the reauthorization of 
the Act. 

The University of Hawaii-Hilo 

The University of Hawaii-Hilo (to be referred hereafter as 
UHH) is the State's primary residential campus dedicated to 
excellence in education by devoting the greatest amount of time and 
resources to the learning process and the attainment of measurable 
learning outcomes. Its focus is on liberal arts undergraduate 
education and a select group of professional programs currently at 
the undergraduate level and eventually with a select group of 
graduate programs both in cooperation with the University of 
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Hawaii-Hanoa and independently. Its primary clientele is from the 
State of Hawaii and secondarily from Pacific Rim and Pacific island 
nations and mainland U. s. It respects and supports cultural and 
educational differences among its students and serves as an 
important knowledge and skills resource center for the stats of 
Hawaii and the Pacific region* 

Its some 2500 students are approximately 60 percent female and 
35 percent part-time with an average age of 28. Representative as 
it is of Hawaii in general and this island in particular, there is 
no majority race or ethnic student group: 32 percent are Caucasian, 
18 percent Japanese, 19 percent Hawaiian, 9 percent Pilipino, and 
3 percent Pacific Islanders, Eighty-six percent of the students 
come from this island (which is at the bottom of the socio-economic 
scale of the major Hawaii Islands), 9 percent from other parts of 
Hawaii, and the remainder from the mainland and elsewhere, 
including some 200 irternational students. 

Among our salient programs are those which capitalize on the 
natural and cultural resources of Hawaii and this Island in 
particular; these include volcanology, marine sciences, astronomy, 
aguaculture, tropical agriculture, and Hawaiian studies {the entire 
program uniguely being taught exclusively in Hawaiian) along with 
an array of across-the-board excellent programs in the liberal arts 
and other sciences* Our motto is, "Experience quality learning with 
aloha. * 
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Federal Support of the University of Hawaii-Hilo 

In addition to a state-funded budget of some $22 million, the 
total level of federal support in the current fiscal year is $ 6,8 
million. Of this, $ 3.3 million derives from Title IV of the 
Higher Education Act in the form of student financial aid. The 
remainder, namely $3-5 million, supports a significant array of 
training and research progr-ms (See Attachment A). Among these I 
would note* the Hawaii Smal* Business Development Center, which is 
housed here and has satellite centers on the other major 
"neighboring islands" including Oahu? the Minority Biomedical 
Research Support program, which is one of the longest running such 
programs in the U. S. , testimony to its success rate in minority 
students continuing into postbaccalaureate study; and the Native 
Hawaiian Gifted and Talented Program, whose intent is to enlarge 
the concept of what it means to foe talented and to rectify the 
disbalance between the substantial number of Native Hawaiian 
children and their small number in the state's gifted and talented 
public school programs. 

Impact of the Current Higher Education Act 

Among the ©any direct benefits to UHH from the current version 
of the Higher Education Act, I will direct attention to only three 
quite diverse programs. Under the Strengthening Institutions 
Program of Title III, UHH has received than a half million dollars 
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over a throe-year period. These funds enabled us to initiate a 
faculty development prog ran, an outreach effort to the former U. s. 
Trust Territory of the Federated states of Micronesia (a program 
which enabled us to increase substantially the number of FSM 
students from 20 to nearly 150 today) , and most importantly to move 
into a comprehensive , computer-based, student information system 
which is currently about SO percent in place. When completed, the 
system will facilitate all aspects of admissions, registration and 
records, financial aid and faculty advising; in the latter 
instance, faculty will be able to pull up on their computer screen 
the student's up-to-date record formatted in such a way as to 
quickly ascertain what courses must yet be fulfilled to meat 
graduation requirements. 

Under the TRIO program of Title IV, Upward Bound now serves 50 
economically disadvantaged high school studants from the Big 
Island's eight public high schools , Since its inception here in 
1980, 200 young people have been served by the program. its 
outstanding record of success is evidenced by the fact that 98 
percent of its students have enrolled in colleges here in Hawaii 
and at such mainland institutions as the University of Southern 
California and the University of Washington. 

The third, and expected, impact area is student financial aid 
which falls under Title IV. As noted above, uhh received $3.3 
million this past fiscal year under this title. This was coupled 
with institutional support of just under $3 million, largely in the 
form of tuition waivers. College Work Study matching and private 
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scholarships . The result is that the average package of aid, 
including Pall, tuition waivers, College Work Study and various 
loans and scholarships was $4,192* And, to underscore points to be 
Bade subsequently regarding suggested revisions in Title IV, the 34 
percent of full-time UHH students received financial aid. Since 
most full-tine students are in the Colleges of Agriculture and Arts 
and Sciences, the percentage of those students receiving financial 
aid rises to 50 percent! 

SUGGESTIONS /RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE REAUTHORI ZATI OH ACT 

Assuredly there will be some considerable overlap in what you 
will hear over the next three days? therefore, I will limit my 
suggestions to those of primary interest to UHH but which, from my 
knowledge of what has been brought to the Committee^ attention, 
are shared widely within the higher education community. 

Title III . 

1. Continue to support, strengthen and make more equitable 
the various components of this program. Equity can be 
achieved by repealing the community college set-aside in 
Part A. Had this not been done three years ago by 
special legislative intervention, UHH would not have 
received the grant and accomplished what I described 
above . 

2. Allow for greater flexibility in the use of Part B funds 
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by permitting activities that are not specifically 
authorised but contribute to the overall purposes of the 
program- Further, the Part B minimum grant should be 
changed from $350 , ooo to $500, 000 to help equalise 
funding for smaller institutions. 

TlUff IV 

1. Increase the Pell Grant maximum to $4,000 and make it an 
entitlement program tied annually to the Consumer Price 
Index. It is common knowledge that this important 
program has been eroded by economic forces external to it 
over past years so that its current equivalent value is 
considerably below that originally intended. 

2. Provide the authority for institutions to move funds 
among campus-based programs by permitting the transfer of 
up to 25 percent of Supplemental Equal Opportunity 
Grants, College Work Study and Perkins funds among the 
programs - this instead of the current limit of 15 
percent. This should be tied with setting the 
institutional matching requirement to a uniform 25 
percent rate for all three programs (against the current 
match of 10 percent for Perkins, 15 percent for 5E0G, and 
30 percent for CWS) . 

3. continue and expand the State Student incentive Grants 
(S5IG) program. The state of Hawaii has established 
HOPS, an intervention program beginning with potentially 
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at-risk third graders and is providing a yearly 
incrementing endowment to enable more of those youngsters 
to attend college ten years later. A new initiative 
under SSIC to watch this kind of program here in Hawaii 
and in other states would provide a critical enhancement 
in the expansion of educational awareness and opportun- 
ities for a considerable segment of our nation *s 
population* 

4, Without going into the many specifics that might be 
touched upon, let it suffice to note that the various 
loan programs require careful reconsideration to the end 
of increasing loan limits and other strategies, but # most 
importantly, to redress the significant imbalance that 
has been increasing between loans and grants • We are 
producing an ever increasing number of more heavily 
indebted graduates of our higher education institutions 
that does not bode well for the economic vitality of our 
nation. 

'Title V 

Hy colleague, Dean Dolley will have more to say on this title, 
but I wish to note several points. 

1. Expand the Douglas scholarships under Part A through the 
addition of a Teacher Corps program to recruit minorities 
into teaching. The State of Hawaii, for example, is 
severely disba lanced in the racial/ethnic distribution of 
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its teachers and students* The Teacher Corps and other 
Incentive programs can help correct this imbalance* 
2. Include the proposed Hawkins Partnerships School for 
Professional Practice and Research program. Augustus 
Hawkins should be recognized by his congressional 
colleagues for his pioneering and persistent efforts to 
improve public education, and ve in Hawaii would look 
forward to benefitting from such a program to enhance a 
new partnership initiative currently being pursued by the 
State's Board of Education and the University of Hawaii 
Board of Regents. 

1. Part C (Loans for Academic Facilities) and F (Loans for 
Housing and other Facilities) ought to be combined into 
a single program which would support undergraduate and 
graduate academic facilities, housing and related support 
facilities* These are all critical concerns. As an 
example, we opened a new 246-bed residence hall this past 
fall and still had a waiting list of over 250 students. 
The State has been generous, but a matching opportunity 
would enable us, and other institutions, to more rapidly 
address this critical shortage. 

2ittft-U 

1. The expansion of graduate opportunities for 
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underrepresented groups such as Native Hawaiians and 
Filipinos strikes directly home here in Hawaii. 
Programs like the Ronald McNair to which we are again 
making application directly impact an institution like 
UHH. if there is one area in which we have, have need to 
and could indeed make a more significant contribution to 
minorities entering graduate study, it is an institution 
like UHH given its ethnic and racial make-up. 



Concluding Comment 

Madame Chair and members of the Subcommittee, I again express 
our appreciation for holding your hearings at UHH and allowing ua 
in Hawai* the opportunity to share with you our concerns and 
aspirations for the young people of this State * You are most 
generous in providing three days to listen to Hawaii's various 
constituencies, and I hope your visit will be not only beneficial 
to the work of the Committee but a pleasurably memorable one as 
well. 

Aloha and Mahalo Nui Loa. 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Chancellor. 

We will depart from the normal procedure we follow in the com- 
mittee in Washington, where the Chair usually begins the opening 
assault of questions, and call on my two colleagues here to see if 
they have any questions they would like to ask of this panel. 

Congressman Washington. 

Mr. Washington. Thank you, Madam 

Mrs. Mink. You, like the others, will be limited to 5 minutes. 

Mr. Washington. I promise 5 minutes will be more than enough 
time for me. 

First, I would like to associate myself with the introductory re- 
marks made by our distinguished Chair, and tell all of you on the 
panel and those in the audience, you are extremely well served, in 
my judgment, by having Congresswoman Mink in Congress. Not 
only is she acutely aware of the needs of her constituency, but I 
believe the constituency of all of us throughout America. I believe 
she believes in a Jeffersonian democracy. She not only attends to 
the needs of the people who elected her to Congress, but she is 
mindful and daily aware of the needs of the constituents in my dis- 
trict 

That is frankly why I am here, because I believe in Patsy Mink. I 
believe she has demonstrated that through the legislation she has 
introduced on the subject that brings us all here today. It was noth- 
ing for me to come here rather than for me to go to my district, 
because I think what is important here is important to my con- 
stituency. I applaud all of you for having the foresight for sending 
such a courageous person to the Congress of the United States. 

I have just one question in my remaining 5 minutes. 

Dr. Clung, I am engrossed by the notion of the early intervention 
program, and I am trying to find a hook or handle, if I can, 
through which you suggest under Section 415 — and I would like to 
engage you on that — that the Federal Government may become a 
partner in a program such as yours, and if you would, should it be 
targeted to one specific program as a pilot program of sorts, or 
should we attempt to replicate what you have done perhaps in a 
few other areas of the country? 

It is engrossly fascinating to think we could get a program model 
like that that would get into— as you might suspect since I repre- 
sent inner-city Houston that we nave a significant problem with 
young people staying motivated and staying in school. We lose so 
many to drop-outs, it is sad of every four children who enter the 
first grade in Houston, Texas, by the time that class graduates in 
high school, two of the four have dropped out along the way, for 
one reason or another, and one of the two that graduates graduates 
with less than what we would consider to be an adequate education 
for the high school level. 

It seems to me from the outline of the proposal, realizing, of 
course, you were limited by the constraints of time, it seems <o me 
you have an excellent program here. I was wondering if you could 
elaborate on it and suggest whether it could be replicated in an- 
other part of the Nation. 

Ms. GmNO. Thank you, Congressman Washington. 

I think the program is so important I think it need not be just 
the one State developing a program and having that program repli- 
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cated by others. It is so important it should be a collaborative effort 
so we could bring the best parts of all minds together to continue 
to develop a program. 

We have just actually initiated it We have, I think plans for— 
that draw on some of the best educational programs that we will — 
we know we can be successful, but we will admit they are not there 
yet 

And we know that there are various models .xross various States 
and ours is not— while it is not unique, it also has unique parts to 
it So X would like to think we can all work together, Federal Gov- 
ernment, State government institutions in both public, higher and 
lower education. 

Mr. Washington. If I may, do you think that given the con- 
straints as you are certainly aware— although they shouldn't be 
there, in my judgment we nave to count pennies at the Federal 
level now because we have budget limitations, as you know, Dr. 
Ghing. Will this be the kind of program, in your judgment I could 
take back to my constituents and say I proudly voted for that and 
put some Federal dollars in it bemuse it will yield benefits— I den t 
care if it is 5 years down the road. 

A lot of times politicians have to respond to the exigencies of the 
moment That is why we lose that vision we have sometimes, be- 
cause our constituents want an immediate return. This program 
obviously does not yield an immediate return. One has to have 
faith in the ability of the program to deliver maybe, 5, 6, 10, 15 
years down the road. 

You are challenging people, as I understand the program, so they 
will— I think it was better than 90 percent as I recall from your 
testimony, who ended up going to college. It seems to me that is 
the kind of money I would be willing to vote for. I want to see if 
you agree with that it is a long-term commitment to stay with 
those young people and at the end of the tunnel there will be some 
light and it won t be a train. 
Ms, Ching* Absolutely. 



Mr. Washington. Thank you, very much. Thank you Madam 
Chairwoman. 

Bin. Mink. Congressman Jefferson. Do you have a question or 
two? 

Mr. Jefferson. Yes, 

Madam Chair, it is my pleasure to be here as well, and if I 
might, I would like to adopt the remarks of our distinguished col- 
league from Texas, regarding your work in the Congress and your 
commitment to higher education issues and education issues in 
general* 

I might say though, though I am new in the Congress in Wash- 
ington, in the Congress, that I have so far learned that th* time 
you spend praising the chair of the committee doesn't count 
a gains t the fime allo tted 

This is a wonderful place to have a hearing, and though every 
time we spend time away from home it is a measure of sacrifice, 
this is the kind of sacrifice that we don't complain too much about 
making because we have had a wonderful reception by everyone we 
have had contact with ia Hawaii. 
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Particularly last night, we had a great reception from your chan- 
cellor here who spent a considerable amount of time with us ac- 
quainting us with programs at your school and with the interest 
of— with the varying interests that exist in Hawaii that can be sup- 



ported by a well designed Higher Education Act. 

I might also say, Madam Chairwoman, as I begin, that sometimes 
people wonder why it is necessary to hold hearings all around the 



country. And the reason I suppose is found in the teachings of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Supreme Court Justice. In my former life, 
I was a lawyer. I now am a full-time public servant But Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said that logic is "ot the law, experience is. The 
life ot the law is not logic it to r fence. It is important for us to 
draw upon experiences that pr »ue are having in real life under 
the various enactments passed by the Congress. And while we all 
have the same goals at the time, and we all seek a stronger higher 
educational system, the way we go after it, the challenges we meet 
as we pursue that goal are quite different from university to uni- 
versity, and from State to State, and what we have to have is a 
program flexible enough in the end to bring every one under the 
umbrella of the opportunity the programs are supposed to be de- 
signed to achieve. 

This is a very important learning experience for me, and I appre- 
ciate the opportunity the Chairwoman has given us. 

I know none of that counts against my time because it was all 
praising the Chair and the State of Hawaii. 

But in any event, I have a great deal of interest in the student 
aid programs that were talked about here. And I am going to start 
with Dr. Ching, as well. _ . 

There is talk about non-traditional students and when I read the 
press releases there was a great deal of discussion of the non-tradi- 
tional student at the University of Hawaii and as I look through 
the testimony though, though there was discussion about it I didn t 
see any specific recommendations what you would like to see the 
Congress do to better address the needs of this emerging popula- 
tion. 

Could you be specific about what you think needs to be done, par- 
ticularly in the area of student financial aid to address the issues 
faced by so-called non-traditional students which the Chairwoman 
is making the point we are talking about new students who will 
become the traditional students of the future, and who are truly 
not non-traditional anymore. 

Ms. Chino. Thank you, Congressman Jefferson. Before I begin 
my response I might add I know the financial aid officers will have 
a panel in just about another hour and probably could add to what- 
ever I say here. There are several issues regarding our non4radx- 
tional students. One issue is many of them live at another island 
and therefore their commute to Manoa campus or Hilo campus 
may be excessive in terms of transportation back and forth because 
of families they are still maintaining on their home islands. There- 
fore some of their criteria for their qualifying for aid are not quite 
applicable. 

Also some of them may own homes and because of the escalation 
of the value of homes in Hawaii may have such value counted 
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against them in their Qualification for grants and loans and there- 
fore their benefits are diminished which we feel is quite unfair. 

Because for them to have to give up their homes would mean 
they would encounter even higher costs in actually renting a home. 
Those are just two of the issues. 

Mr. Jefferson. Dr. Kormondy, the new Secretary of Education 
has proposed what he calls a partnership. Although when I was 
studying law, a partnership was a deal between a willing body and 
a willing seller. You have two folks on either side both willing to 
make the deal. It is cast as a partnership anyhow. What it really is 
is a half and half deal on campus-based programs. I would like to 
know what the effect of that kind of partnership, if you will, pro- 
posal would have on your university and whether your State and 
university are prepared to deal with that partnership. 

Mr. Kormondy. It would impose obviously a pretty significant 
challenge to us. And, again, I would defer to some of the details the 
financial aid officers probably can bring to your attention. We are 
truly a 50/50 match as against the current match. 

That would be a pretty significant component for the State of 
Hawaii to conjure up. Whether we would be able to get that level 
of support, is a question I am not prepared to answer. The State 
has been very generous in providing campus matching funds in the 
way of tuition waivers, for example, and support for college work 
study. Whether in fact it can go as high as the true 50, 50 partner- 
ship remains to be seen. 

I also suggest all partnerships are not necessarily 50/50, and 
some are mor e equal than others in that sense. 

Mr. Jefferson. And I will just ask one other question. And this 
one to Senior Vice President Yuen. 

You made a great deal of the focus of your testimony on interna- 
tional programs and you talked about the dramatic changes in the 
international world order that justify new approaches there. 

I know you talked about scholarship programs aimed at students 
who would enroll in international programs and you talk about the 
level of support that is being received now. Have you looked at 
what your suggestion would be to revamp the approach that we 
take now on the Higher Education Act to focus more on introduc- 
ing students to international studies and to redesign international 
program efforts? 

Mr. Yuen. 1 am not familiar with the details. There is an area 
we feel is very important not only for Hawaii, but for the Nation. 
The future as we have to compete globally we need to know what 
the markets are. Therefore, our people need to be trained in learn- 
ing what these markets are. 

Mr. Jefferson. I don't have any further questions. Madam 
Chairwoman Mink, thank you very much. I have a few I would like 
to make and also ask Dr. Kormondy if he might submit to the com- 
mittee the statistics at this point in the record that highlight the 
number of students we have in our system and how many are in 
the 4-year system and how many are in the two, and how many we 
have on each of the islands at our community colleges. 

The number of students that receive Federal financial assistance, 
support The number that are in work study. The number that are 
receiving guaranteed student loans and all the various criteria. 
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Also if we could get information with respect to another Federal 
financial assistance that is being received by the university and all 
the various program aspects of the system. I think that would be 
very informative for the record to have that information. 

Madam Chairwoman, could I ask you to have submitted some es- 
timate of what the effect would be if we went to this 50/50 campus. 
On the campus-based program I suspect there may be a require- 
ment to increase tuition, and there may be many effects. I would 
like you to try to make some analysis, if you could, of going to the 
* made by the administration particularly on the campus- 



proposals 
based fun 



financial program. 
Mrs. Mink. If we could get that information including an analy- 
sis of the current situation and what it would be if you had to come 
under the 50/50 matching situation. 
Mr. Kormondv. We will have that information for you. 
Mrs. Mink. Also, I think it is important for you in trying to por- 
tray the real perspective of our university system here to nave in- 
formation on the number of students we have in our system that 
come from outside the State. Irrespective whether they are now 
classified as residents for tuition purposes I think it is important to 
give the perspective of a national institution that draws Tor its en- 
rollment throughout the whole country. 

The extent we are able to meet the needs of our students on our 
university campuses we are in effect meeting the needs of the 
Nation, as well, because we draw upon such a diverse community. 

The second aspect of the information I am seeking not for discus- 
sion now, but for the record, is the number of students that we 
have from the Pacific Rim area, because I think it is important 
also to give emphasis of our role as an institution here far beyond 
the borders of our State, but as Dr. Yuen indicated, our outreach 
throughout the Pacific and the importance of that outreach as one 
university that is attempting to make that a focal point of our edu- 
cational responsibility. And so I think the Congress needs to know 
that in helping to redraft legislation which will enable us to do a 
better job, understanding it is not for the benefit of the State of 
Hawaii but for the benefit of the Nation that we have assumed this 
responsibility, and so Federal assistance is very critical in that 
area. 

Having all of that information I think helps to put the kind of 
emphasis that I would like to see when we get down to the nitty- 
gritty in redrafting and reauthorizing this legislation. 

The point that I find the most provocative in looking at the law 
and looking at the ueeds for rewriting it to meet the current needs 
of universities across the country is this point of the new tradition- 
al student The students that 5 years ago we classified as non-tradi- 
tional are now the majority of students on most campuses. 

In order to provide substance to my thoughts in that direction, 
could you just comment for us on the enrollment on all of our cam- 
puses of students that are less than half time and what kinds of 
fields they are in, what their edu c a t iona l emphasis seems to be di- 
rected to and what special requirements they need and what 
stre s ses they put upon the institution in meeting their needs. And 
to what extent the students are currently not being served by our 
traditional campus. 
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Mr. Kormondy. A large order. I will try and ask my colleagues 
to supplement from their respective campuses. I would suggest the 
number of new traditional students, if you will, on this campus is 
probably in the neighborhood of 20 to 25 percent of our student 
body as a whole. That is a hard figure to get at The average age of 
students on this campus is 28. At the University West Oahu the 
average age is 36, They are an older group of students. 

What do they need? One of the major things many of us have 
found a student who has been out for a number of years, 10 or 15 
years, perhaps raised a family or is desiring a career change or 
maybe never attended college, one of the things we find is that 
there is a feeling of lack of sufficient confidence, "Gar* I do it?" 
And so programs that have been designed to provide emotional 
support and building of self confidence are very critical. Then, the 
older student is often concerned with, "How will I mix with a 
group of younger people in the classroom?" I think what most of 
the faculty convey and what most of them convey after a period of 
time they are fully accepted as an integral part of the educational 
process and they oring to the classroom a kind of reality that the 
book learning doesn't provide. I am not sure Doris, what the ap- 
proximate per age is at Manoa campus. 

Ms. CmNO. We believe it is 40— getting closer to 50 percent of 
our students so aid be new traditional. 

Mrs. Mini i hat is the figure that has been related to me by the 
Manoa campus. I am surprised to find out yours is much lower at 
35. 

Mr. Kormondy. We have a number of part-time students. That is 
35 percent of our student body. Not all of our part-time would fall 
into the traditional category, I also know some of them have been 
here for a period of 5 or 6 years, working on a degree on a very 
limited basis. 

Ms. Ching. I might add just a few things to that I think some of 
the new or non-traditional students are also concerned about regis- 
tration procedures, hours for registration and admission, hours at 
the library; hours that classes are offered. Many of them work part 
and full tune and go to school part and full time. And classes and 
other kinds of services are really needed beyond the 7:30 to 5 
o'clock hours. 

Mrs. Mink. How are you able to accommodate those needs? That 
is the point that has been raised at most of our hearings. 

All the talk about addressing the needs of the new traditional 
students, how many campuses have counseling, registration admis- 
sion services open at night? 

Ms. Cuing. Three years ago we began an office for nontraditional 
students, and this office has been the liaison between the campus 
and the students; and this particular office is open until 8 p.m. on 
some evenings. 

While we nave negotiated some earlier times and perhaps on oc- 
casion longer hours, but on the whole, it has not been an easy 
thing given a lot of other factors in addressing these hours. 

So we are 

Mrs. Mink. What do you need— what kind of support do you 
need to make those hours more rational in terms of the new tradi- 
tional student such as late hours during the week and weekends? 
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Ms. Chino. On our campus, it would be not only-— well, some fi- 
nancial support for the institution, bemuse this means personnel 
have to be on the campus for longer periods of time, and they have 
to be compensated. 

Also, facilities have to be open; costs for things like air condition- 

iD firs. Mink. As I understand it, the financial aid programs have a 
certain percentage directed towards management and overhead 
and are part of the institutional support a 

I am also advised the larger segment of that student financial 
aid is going to the less-than-half-time student, yet the overhead 
being given to the universities is not being directed towards their 
needs and opening hours in the week and on weekends. 

And so it seems to me that the monies are being given to the 
universities because of the less-than-half-time students, and yet the 
needs of the less-than-half-time students have not been addressed 
with these extra monies. 

And so in looking at fashioning this broadened legislation, we 
are trying to find ways in which we make sure that the overhead 
monies you receive that are directly proportional to the less-than- 
half-time students are, in fact, put into programs and address the 
needs of the less-than-half-time students. 

And I think you can see the equity and justice of doing that be- 
cause so many of the places that have provided us this information 
indicate that that is not happening with the overhead. 

Mr. Kormondy. You also asked about fields students are going 
into. There are probably some exceptions, but I think based on my 
knowledge, they are going into about everything we offer. 

Many older students in the teacher education programs, grand- 
mothers that are entering teacher education programs. I am not 
sure about engineering, Paul. That might be a tougher field. 

I know there are students in the sciences, social sciences, broad 
array of humanities, business programs and the like. I don t see 
they are stymied, if you will accept perhaps in some areas that re- 
quire a good deal of prerequisite background. 

Engineering may be one of those. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much for your insights. I am sure 
that the Members of the Committee will benefit from a number of 
your suggestions and request for changes in the law. 

All ofthat will be taken to the Committee, and staff will reflect 
it in the summaries presented to the Members. 

Thank you very much for your participation. 

Mr. Kormondy. Notice the air conditioning is now working. 

Mrs. Mink. The second panel— the commotion up here at the 
table was the news we just received that President Bush has select- 
ed Justice Clarence Thomas to replace Thurgood Ma r s h a ll on the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Justice Thomas is a member of the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

My two colleagues are going to have something to say about that 
point this afternoon. 

Now, Panel 2. We have Dr. Joyce Tsunoda and Mr. Peter Dyer 
and Agnes McPhetres. Welcome to this panel You will be repre- 
senting the community college system. 
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Dr. Tsunoda and Peter Dyer, the Windward Community College; 
and Agnes McPhetres, the Northern Marianas College. 

We will have all of your statements that you have submitted in- 
serted in the record, and we would ask you to summarize your com- 
ments. And if you could keep to the 5-minute rule, we would appre- 
ciate it 

Dr. Tsunoda? 

STATEMENTS OF JOYCE S. TSUNODA, CHANCELLOR, COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, HONOLULU, HAWAII; AC- 
COMPANIED BY R. SINIKKA HAYASAKA, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSI- 
TY OF HAWAII PROFESSIONAL ASSEMBLY; PETER DYER, PRO- 
VOST, WINWARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE. KANEOHE, HAWAII; 
AND AGNES McPHETRES, PRESIDENT, NORTHERN MARIANAS 
COLLEGE, SAIPAN, NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 

Ms. Tsunoda. Thank you very much, Representative Mink. And 
I do appreciate this opportunity to testify before your panel. 

I wonder before we start, may I ask indulgence of the Chair and 
Committee if we could ask to join the panel— she has no formal tes- 
timony, a member of the teaching faculty of University of Hawaii 
Community Colleges. I am also proud to say is the current Presi- 
dent of HPA, Dr. Sinikka Hayasaka. 
Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much for coming to our hearing. 
Ms. Tsunoda. I might need help in responding to some questions. 
I do appreciate, again, the opportunity to be here. 
Representative Mink, you have always been an advocate of 
higher education. I would like to speak on behalf of the University 
of Hawaii Community Colleges, but also some of the comments I 
make will reflect the views of community colleges across the coun- 



I am an active member of the American Association of Commu- 
nity Junior Colleges. As presented to you by my colleagues from 
University of Hawaii-Hilo, I am very proud of the fact University 
of Hawah-Hilo's seven community colleges, and also the eighth, the 
Employment Training Center, is an integral part of University of 
Hawaii-Hilo system. 

I think University of Hawaii-Hilo is very unique for having one 
single system of public higher education, which includes the com- 
munity colleges as an equal partner. Not the bottom rung type ar- 
rangement, but equal partner in providing educational opportunity 
and quality instruction to our Hawaii residents and others. 

Unrvermty of Hawaii-Hilo community colleges as a whole enroll 
nearly 24,000 students in our degree programs. And we have nearly 
50,000 students who are— each year who are in noncredit short- 
term training education programs, which is just as important as 
our credit and degree programs in terms of serving the State needs. 

I am proud of the open door concept of the community colleges 
because I think that is what makes the community colleges in 
America more than just a 2-year college. 

Last month when I was making the presentation before the Japa- 
nese Junior College Association In Japan, I was asked a question, 
"Don't the American community colleges have placement tests, en- 
trance exam?" My response was, yes, we do have entrance exami- 
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nation but the purpose of our test is not to shut students out but 
help students enter programs and courses. 

And that is the difference between the traditional higher educa- 
tion institution and open-door community college. 

As an institution committed to providing quality training and 
education, we also feel that we as an education institution cannot 
do the work all by ourselves, so we have over the years worked 
hard to develop effective and meaningful partnerships with our pri- 
vate sectors and with business and industry so we can help to di- 
versify economy and cr^.L, new opportunities for employment 

We also feel that community colleges should be viewed as a 
bridge, as a key element in a students transition to employment 
andnigher education. 

And here in Hawaii, the community colleges have been working 
very, very closely with the State Department of Education in pro- 
viding programs aimed at enhancing early childhood education and 
in assisting students, particularly those who are alienated from the 
traditional K through 12 system, traditional high school to enter 
the college through the open doors of the community college and to 
succeed in their higher education. 

Also, there was some mention of Hawaii's role in Pacific and 
Asia and importance of international education for University of 
Hawaii-Hilo. 

Because the community colleges in Hawaii serve the local people, 
because of that, focusing on international, intercultural education 
has become an integral part, not a luxury for our total educational 
program. 

This is because most of our students are grassroot people in the 
American community, and it is important for nurses, auto mechan- 
ics, as well as lawyers and other professionals in the community to 
become aware of the cultural values and lifestyles of people outside 
of our own border. 

In this section, I would like to summarize a few of the positions 
relative to the Higher Education Act that my colleagues and I in 
the EECJC nationally have advocated. 

One, we recommend that you consider that the Higher Education 
Act promote establishment of a national network of employer col- 
lege partnership of human resource and economic development, to 
provide relevant skill upgrading for all workers throughout their 

We believe it is important for us to form partnerships to increase 
the work force literacy and infuse instruction of the more state-of- 
th0"flrt tec hn ology* 

As parallel to this, we also advocate in the Higher Education Act 
an initiative in a pipeline articulation that Is needed to raise 
sharply the flow ana retention of transfer students, particularly 
ethnic minority students who pursue careers in teaching, science, 
engineering and public service. 

And our National Council and Hawaii's community colleges also 
urge the establishment of the position of Assistant Secretary for 
Adult and Community College Education, which would enable the 
UJS. Education Department not only to better coordinate Federal 
programs with the work of community colleges but also to improve 
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interagency cooperation and to strengthen educational partner- 
ships involved in training with the employer community. 

There are other recommendations 1 would like to quickly run 
through. 

As others have stated, we advocate the reauthorization of a base 
allowance the same for all students in the Pell Grant 

We feel that having a uniform base will promote both access and 
persistence of ethnic minority and disadvantaged students who are 
foregoing college opportunities rather than to risk their futures on 
loans. 

We also would like to encourage anything possible to help simpli- 
fy the delivery of these Pell Grants and other financial aids. 

I think both the Education Department, as well as the colleges, 
are choking on excess processing and reporting burdens and the pa- 
perwork that defeat the intent and purpose of these financial aid 
programs. 

Also, we urge that the Pell Grant eligibility be maintained for 
less than half-time students. You inquired about the percentage of 
part-time students in the community colleges, including here in 
Hawaii. Over 60 percent of our students are part time. 

It takes an average student at least 3 years. Some of them 4 f 5 
years to complete their 2-year associate program. It is not because 
they are stupid or lazy, it is because they are part-time. They work 
full time. Many of the full-time students work full time, and it is 
unfair to exclude them from these eligibility. 

I also strongly support the continuation of the TRIO program. 
Mr. Dyer will speak about that 

I already mentioned the articulation issue. 

We would like also to encourage the Education Department and 
the National Science Foundation to provide stronger coordination 
and to provide grants and scholarships for students and faculty to 
enable their development of curriculum in science engineering and 
technology. 

Then on the Strengthening Institutions program, Title II, we en- 
courage the reauthorization of this title, and here I am going to go 
counter to the testimony presented by one of my colleagues* 

We would like to encourage the maintenance of the Part A floor 
for the $51 million for community colleges enacted in the 1986 
amendment. 

And I think all of the other testimony— the points that I would 
like to raise are in my full testimony* 

I would like to close with a statement attributed to President 
John P. Kennedy, which I think appropriately summarizes the mis- 
sion of Hawaii's community college. He said not all of us have 
equal talents, but all of us should have equal opportunity to devel- 
op our talents, and that is what we are here for. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Joyce S» Tsunoda follows:] 
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1965 



Representative Mink and Members of the Committee: 

I am here today to testify on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. Thank 
you for providing us with this opportunity to present issues for your consideration in this 
important legislation by scheduling a committee hearing in Hawaii. 

The University of Hawaii has the unique distinction of being the single state system of public 
higher education which includes seven Community College campuses. The UHCC enrolls nearly 
24,000 credit and 50,000 non-credit students through a network of sites strategically located 
throughout the state. The following map indicates the location of the established campus sites. 
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In addition to the campus sixes identified on the map, the UHCC offers instruction and support 
services through the outreach centers on Molokai and Lanai, in Waianae on Oahu, in Hana on 
Maui, am) in Kailua-Kona on Hawaii. 

In 1990, the University of Hawaii Community Colleges established comprehensive goals and 
directions to guide the development of programs, services, and personnel over the next decade. 
The goaK actions, and targets were published by the Office of the Chancellor in the document 
Expanding Horizons: A Vkw toward the 21st Century. These goals, detailed below, will serve 
as a guide in shaping the development and implementation of vocational and applied technology 
programs offered through the campuses during the scope of this planning period. 

As the largest undergraduate unit of the University of Hawaii, the community colleges are vitally 
interested in a number of issues related to federal higher education legislation, particularly as 
they effect our priority directions. In my testimony I would tike to highlight our perspective on 
a number of national issues related to community colleges and undergraduate education. 
Additionally, I would like to focus on an issue which directly effects higher education in Hawaii. 
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Meaningful Access for Hawaii's Residents 

Em sfaoe the *rst community colleges opened their doors in the early 1900% the issue of 
access ha played a rn^jor role in the development of these unique American institutions. Guided 
by the mission to extend ihe opp o rtu nities for higher education, community colleges have 
consistently provided open-door mess to the adults in our communities, embracing those who 
have traditionally faced the greatest barriers in seeking meaningful employment or higher 
educatio n* 

That has been especially true tee in Hawaii, where the traditional 'minorities" make up a 
majority of our population. Hawaii's foreign-born population doubled between 1970 and 1980, 
and 2551 of our working age population is functionally illiterate in English. The gap between 
the "haves* and Ac "have-nots" is also especially acute in Hawaii, where the extremely high 
cost of living makes it difficult just to survive on a per capita income which is less than 2% 
above the national average of $14,64]. One of our challenges is to empower our working 
population with the skills and knowledge necessary to increase their earning potential, and thus 
improve their standard of living. 

Access, however, is not enough. We must go beyond the "open door" to the challenges of 
retention and achievement. We must establish a culture emphasizing the students* right to 
succeed and the students' responsibility for their own teaming. We must also empower our 
students as lifelong learners, encouraging them to consider education as a never ending process 
and helping them in setting and achieving their educational objectives. 

In assessing our educational accountability, the important determinant is whether or not the 
students have been successful in completing their educational goals. In some cases, that will be 
the attainment of a degree or transfer to a university; in many others, it may be learning 
something new about computers from a single course offered during a night class. 

We in the University of Hawaii Community Colleges take accountability even further, however. 
We believe it includes both a re-emphasis on our commitment to our students, and a 
reaffirmation of the responsibilities of teachers and learners to our communities, our colleges, 
and ourselves. 

A Mjjor Partner in Hawaii's Economic Development 

Economic predictions point to some major changes in Hawaii's work place in the next decade. 
In many cases, these changes will mirror those developments in the nation at large, though 
sometimes to a greater degree in Hawaii because of our cultural make-up. 

The service industries, which already represent 91 % of Hawaii's jobs, will continue to dominate 
the economy, with construction as the only other area expected to show an increase. Our 
working population will be increasingly composed of older employees, immigrants, and women. 
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Almost 60* of the Stale's infents and toddlers are in households where the single parent or both 
parents work, and almost 3/4 of school age children ureter 15 live in such households. Those 
figures are expected to grow. Thus, support programs such as on-campus child care services, 
are becoming increasingly important components of the total educational services provided by 
the Community Colleges. 

Our challenge in the Community Colleges will be not only to provide the training and education 
necessary for tomorrow's workers, but also to develop partnerships with the public and private 
sectors aimed at diversifying our economy and creating new opportunities for employment in the 
21st century. 

Our goal is to develop an on-going dynamic relationship so that when public and private 
employers need new employees or training they will immediately think of the Community 
Colleges. 

By further enhancing our capacity to serve the Slate in economic development, the Community 
Colleges will become a major incentive in attempts to attract new business to Hawaii 

A Strong Relationship With K-12 Schools 

The Community Colleges should be viewed as a bridge, as a key element in a student's 
transition to employment or higher education. 

A major clement in that continuum is the link between element v and secondary schools and 
the Community Colleges. In recent years, the Community Colleges have been working closely 
with the State Department of Education in developing programs aimed at enhancing early 
childhood education and in assisting students in their transition from high school to college or 
employment. 

We must continue efforts to develop such relationships, and encourage those arrangements which 
promise to help students as they progress along the continuum of learning. 

A Quality Educational Experience 

For access to be truly meaningful, it must be access to quality education. Thanks to continued 
and coordinated efforts on the part of many, we have been able to provide the highest quality 
education and services in the State of Hawaii to our students and our communities. 

Community College graduates can be found in virtually every corner of our State, from 
managing fine restaurants, to providing medical and legal assistance, to running businesses, to 
teaching in universities and colleges, to protecting our homes and families. 
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In order to continue our emphasis on providing a quality education, we must concentrate on a)! 
components of the hinting environment. The Community Colleges now serve over 70* of the 
lower-* vision undergraduates in the University of Hawaii. By continuing our focus on access 
combined with quality, we will ensure that the Community Colleges remain the "college of 
choice" for Hawaii's future students. 

A Quality Faculty and Staff 

A quality educational experience must inevitably be based upon quality faculty and staff. To be 
truly effective, the teaching and teaming process must rest on a secure platform built by the 
partnership of academic and support services. The quality of education we provide depends on 
the quality of ALL employees. All members of the college must contribute toward the quality 
of the students' total educational experience, must feel valued, and must be given an opportunity 
to grow. 

Quality programs, faculty, and administrators likewise depend heavily on staff for the delivery 
and implementation of educational services. Without sufficient numbers of competent and 
enthusiastic support staff, many functions of our schools would simply grind to a halt, it is very 
important, therefore, that support stall be recognized and rewarded for their roles, individually 
and collectively, in accomplishing the mission of the Community Colleges. 

As we attempt to recruit lop qu<»% faculty, staff, and administrators, we will face increasing 
competition from the private sector. Recognizing the major role our Community Colleges will 
play in developing our Slate's human resources and promoting development, we must press for 
the support vc will need. 

A Commitment to Enhancing Hawaii's Pacific/ Asia Rote 

In the first week of December, 1988, hundreds of delegates from around the State met in 
Honolulu at the Governor's Congress on Hawaii's International Role. Each of the four task 
forces at the Congress emphasized the importance of education in realizing the State's objectives 
of adopting a strong leadership role in the region. 

Similarly, the University of Hawaii Strategic Plan for 1985-1995 has identified thu establishment 
of an international focus as one of the top five objectives for the University. Within the 
Community Colleges, international studies have come to be recognized as an integral part of a 
comprehensive education. 

Especially in Hawaii, a meeting place between East and West, our students must be capable of 
living and working with a wide variety of people from a wide variety of cultures. This need for 
"imercuituraJ literacy* is greatest among the students and potential of the community college 
students who are the grass root -people" of any American community. 
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Telecommunications and technology are rapidly making our world more interdependent. To 
meet our responsibilities cf preparing our students for the future, we must arm them with the 
necessary knowledge ami skills to excel in the international arena, 

We welcome this challenge. In addition to helping us reduce the tendency toward fragmentation 
in education and increase our common bonds, it also encourages us to expand our concept of 
community and service to those in need beyond our own shores. 



NATIONAL ISSUES 

The University of Hawaii Community Colleges are actively involved in a number of national 
organizations which have developed policy positions on the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. In this section I would like to summarize those portions of the position 
established by the Association of Community College Trustees (ACCT) and the American 
Association of Cc imunity and Junior Colleges (AACJC) which I believe should be a priority 
in the new legislation. 

The national interest will be best served if reauthorization targets those areas where higher 
education can do the most to strengthen human resource development and American produc- 
tivity. Community colleges see three priorities as paramount: 

• To achieve a world-class workforce, education must both turn back the tides of 
adult and workplace illiteracy and satisfy the specific skill needs of the employer 
community. 

■ American research, technology, and science must be kept at the cutting edge, and 
technology transfer given strong emphasis and support. 

■ The teaching profession must be strengthened on every level, especially in 
mathematics, science and communications skills, and technological breakthroughs 
used to enhance both teaching practices and student assessment 

Without a better and more culturally diverse supply of classroom teachers on ev^ry level, the 
first two goals will be elusive, if not' unattainable. A democratic society undervalues its teachers 
at its own peril; at the same time, educators and teachers should take the lead in changing the 
archaic school year and the misguided pecking order of academe. Good preschool and 
elementary school teachers are easily as important to America's future as the most learned 
professors. 
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Recommended Priorities 



Titles I and XI should be replaced by a national network of employer-college 
partnerships for human resource and economic development, to provide "relevant 
skill upgrading for all workers throughout their careen," to increase workforce 
literacy, and to infuse instruction with more state-of-the-art technology. 

A parallel initiative in "pipeline" articulation is needed to raise sharply the flow 
and retention of transfer students, particularly ethnic minority students who pursue 
careers in teaching, science, engineering and public service. 

Establishment of the position of Assistant Secretary for Adult and Community 
College Education would enable the U.S. Education Department not only to better 
coordinate federal programs with the wjrk of community, technical, and junio* 
colleges, but also to improve inter-agency cooperation and strengthen the 
educational partnerships involved in training for the employer community. 



Student Financial Assistance 

The Pell Grant program has never received the recognition it deserves for advancing national 
competitiveness. It stands with the GI Bills and the tax code Section 127 (employee educational 
assistance) as federal policy's best generators to develop advanced workforce skills. Inspired in 
part by the success of the original GI Bill, the Pell Grant has done more by a wide margin than 
the four GI Bills combined to enable less -affluent Americans to gain the postsecondary education 
and training to become better workers and better citizens. 

The AACJC-ACCT Joins Commission on Federal Relations has from its *nceprion a decade ago 
urged Congress to make the Pell Cram an entitlement. It should be called the United States Pell 
Grant so that recipients understand its source. 

AACJC and ACCT advocate for the reauthorizaucm a base allowance that is the same far all 
students, starting at $2,500 the first year. The maximum grant should provide additional cost 
sensitivity of 25 cents per dollar, up to a first-year maximum grant of $4,000. The base 
allowance should be indexed for inflation, and should be increased dollar for dollar with 
increases in the cost sensitivity. The recommendation of a uniform base will promote both access 
and persistence. Studies indicate that increasing numbers of ethnic minority and disadvantaged 
students are foregoing college opportunities rather than risk their futures on loans, 

Simplified Delivery 

The most urgent need in Title IV apart from grant and loan reform, is the simplification of aid 
delivery for both students and institutions. Countless potential students are turned away from 
college by the complicated forms and the daunting process. It is clear that both the Education 
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Doaitment and the colleges axe choking on excessive processing am) reporting burdens that in- 
crewmgly defeat the intent and success of the programs. These burdens are *ela^csi cause oT 
p^fosJwal turnover in the ranks of community colleges' financial aid staff. ACCT and AAUC 
strongly recommend: 

■ The application form should be a single page and standard for all institutions and 

processors* . . . 

■ A single methodology should be adopted for the calculation of a»d awards. 

Less-Tban-Half-Time 

PeU Giant eligibility should be maintained for less-than-half-time students. Working ^«ha« 
become the rnajonty students of higher education and their career rieed. are » important to the 
national interest as those of the so called traditional students. Community CoUeges serve part- 
time students: 60* enrollment part-time; takes W yean jo earn 2-year J"*"**^ £ 
vears to earn BA). Exclusion of less-than-half-ume students from Pell Grams reduces the 
opportunities of displaced homemakers. single parents, and underemployed women and 
minorities to acquire marketable skills; those with full-time jobs on top of home and family 
responsibilities rarely have time for more than one college course at a time. 

AMBty-tB-Bewfit 

The options tor measuring ability-to-benefit (ATB) that were in force before the 1990 Budget 
Agreement imposed independent third party testing on all institutions recemng Tide IVaid 
should be restored for degree-granting institutions. Federal requirements covering ATB should 
apply only to those schools whose ATB enrollment exceeds 10 percent of their regular student 
headcount. 

TRIO Programs 

Community coUeges strongly support the TRIO programs (special programs for students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds), particularly those programs that serve ethnic mmonty students. 
With the growth of both community college enrollment and community college pamapauon in 
TRIO, articulations should be added to the qualifying criteria: four-year institutions should no 
longer be eligible unless they have comprehensive articulation agreements m force with one or 
more two-year colleges. Such a provision would make TRIO more consistent with its own 
"upward bound" philosophy. 

Articulation and Program Development: "Pipeline" Improvement 

President Bush's budget references to the missing "pipeline" pinpoint one of the gravest 
impediments to American competitiveness, which is the inadequate curricular articulation in 
science and engineering education. Largely ignored through the years by both the Education 
Department and the National Science Foundation, this problem shortcircuits both the supply of 
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highly trained scientists and teachers and the productivity of the workforce as a whole. In 
particular, many more ethnic minority students must be encouraged in these fields. The Bush 
budget's (FY'90) apt words on the "pipeline - are worth repeating: 

Even if the historic average holds, and 5 p xent of 18*20 year olds obtain S & 
E degrees, the resulting shortfall in the S & E workforce could reach into the 
hundreds of thousands, Moreover, many students with an expressed interest in 
science and engineering careers leave the pipeline before getting a degree in 
science and engineering. This is particularly true for undenepresented minorities. 
Currently Black and Hispanic children constitute 25 p erc en t of our school 
children; by the year 2000 this percentage will rise to 47 percent. Yet it is these 
groups that are now the most undenepresented in the 5 & E workforce.... 

The problem calls for strong and immediate cooperation between the Education Department and 
the National Science Foundation. Articulation grants should be made to high schools, community 
colleges, and four-year schools to form partnerships that enable their faculties in science, 
engineering and technology to build and maintain continuity in learning and the most efficient 
transfer tracks. The Education Department and NSF should also work with the Labor 
De partm ent to provide additional grants that help such partnerships to answer the critical skill 
needs of employers. 

The Minority Institutions Science Improvement Program (MISIP) could make a substantial 
contribution to 'pipeline* improvement if its authorization were increased tenfold, allowing 
colleges with concentrations of Hispanic enrollment to become as much the focus of the program 
as the predominantly Black colleges. Likewise, the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education (FIPSE) should be reauthorized with a new focus, giving priority to initiatives and 
innovations mat promote 'pipeline*' articulation and human resource development. 

Assistant Secretary 

To direct these initiatives, ACCT and AACJC ask Congress to provide an Assistant Secretary 
for Adult-Community College Education and Educational Partnerships. Even as community 
colleges have grown into higher education's largest sector* now enrolling six million students 
in credit ind degree programs and another four million in non-credit continuing education 
program*, the Education Department has done little to employ administrators and specialists 
from community college backgrounds. A key role of this Assistant Secretary would be outreach 
to other federal agencies, to corporate and employer communities, and to other programs within 
ED that support education and training programs in order to maximize coordination and return 
on the taxpayer investment. An educational "pipeline" that delivers comprehensive human 
resource development cannot be schieved without such coordination among federal programs and 
the employer community. 
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Strengthening Institutions Program 

Tt» Strengthening Institutions program fTiHe III) has contributed more than any otto HEA 
program to the advancement erf institutional quality, notably in colleges serving larger en- 
rollments of ethnic minority and economically disadvantaged students. Its importance has been 
consistently affirmed by Congress by higher funding than any other non-TSUe IV program. 
AAOC and ACCT strongly support the renewal of Title ID. The Part A floor of $51 million 
f«r community colleges enacted in the 1986 Amendments was a reaction in part to Title Ill's 
neglect of two-year colleges in its early yean and should be renewed. This Title should be 
renewed and ifce vail-out period should be abolished. It hurts the momentum gained from a 
successful Title 111 project in a college that deserves consideration for another grant. Special 
attention should be given toward strengthening the endowment section of this Title enabling 
colleges to leverage private dollars many times over. 

Community colleges feel strongly that the endowment Challenge Grants should be expanded and 
open to all colleges that establish Title HI eligibility. Confining such grants to those schools that 
currently receive Title 111 support is inconsistent with the basic intent of the program. 
Elimination of this restriction would widen considerably Title Ill's impact on institutional 
quality, by accelerating private contributions to endowments for the otherwise eligible Title III 
schools ami federal investment. 

The criteria given in the 1986 Amendments sharpened the focus and equity of Title III and 
should be retained. Authorizations for each Part should be increased, and regional and national 
consortia of needy schools should be madt eligible. For rural and urban colleges, consortia could 
be especially effective in meeting some of their toughest problems. 

ACCT and AACJC also propose that the Minority Institutions Science Improvement Program 
(MISIP) be added to Title HI, with a ten-fold increase in its authorization. 

Instructional Development 

Instruction, access, networking, and articulation can all benefit from the rapid growth of 
communications technologies, as well as from technology transfer from both industry and 
governmental research and development. Business, industry, and state governments should be 
encouraged by federal incentives to help colleges form resource sharing networks, using state-cf- 
the-art t ec hnology to increase access for working adults, enhance language and civic skills for 
the growing non-English speaking population, and raise both the quality and availability of 
technical and professional education. The most pressing needs are in curriculum development, 
instructional systems, library and information networks, technology transfer, simulated teaming, 
ami in-service training. 
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Higher education saves ft highly mobile population, who prefer their instruction at the nearest 
delivery point. Competing demands make such students impatient to see instruction linked 
electronically to improve a variety of services, from library coHecaons and counseling to course 
descriptions, transcripts, and the transfer of course credits. 

Colleges generally lag in outreach to homebound learners, adults with full-time obligations to 
work or family, and students in rural areas and communities isolated from campuses. New 
technologies brighten the hope that these students can be better served through long distance 
teaming. Federal incentives should encourage initiatives in these areas. 

Innumerable advances in technology, accumulated from contract research, are being stockpiled 
by federal agencies rather than put to classroom and other productive use. The need for 
technology transfer, especially in instructional technology, is most acute in the Department of 
Defense (DOD). The reauthot ; tadon should sanction the broadest possible application of such 
advances. 

International education 

The rising national need for American expertise in languages, area studies, and other 
international fields-spurred by the President's quest for a new global order-call for the 
expansion of Title VI programs and a commitment to undergraduate leaching in these fields at 
least equal to the Title's current support of graduate studies. 

Language barriers have become a formidable handicap to Americans and American interests both 
domestically and globally. Because community colleges are the doorway to higher learning for 
the majority of women and minorities, as well as immigrants and first generation citizens, and 
to cross-cultural undemanding for enormously diverse adult student populations, the faculty of 
community colleges need much greater access to study abroad and to the international resource 
centers at domestic universities and the area resource centers abroad. In contrast to the graduate 
students who use such centers primarily for research, community college faculty would use them 
for instructional enrichment. 

As presently written. Title VI provides only a 10 percent seaside for undergraduate education. 
Onl} 16 percent of this funding in FY 90, amounting to just 10 grants, went to community col- 
leges-far out of proportion to community college potential for advancing language studies and 
international education. The Title VI authorization for undergraduate programs should equal the 
authorization for graduate work, if the nation is to excel in these fields. 

Professional Development 

Today's need for good teachers is the most acute the nation has faced. Only world-class teachers 
can produce worldciass schools. To replace retirees and staff new courses, the need in commu- 
nity colleges could exceed 500,000 new faculty by the year 2000. The accelerating demand for 
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worker training and retraining could push credit enrollment in the community, technical, and 
junior colleges from the current six million to nine million students within the decade; an 
increase of 500,000 students is expected in the California community colleges alone. The 
demand for new teachers will be much greater still at the elementary/secondary levels. 

Yet supply is but one facet of the teaching profession's multi-dimensional problem; changing 
demographics have heightened the need for cultural diversity and minority leadership in the 
classrooms and for the recruitment and retention of minority teachers, while global competition 
has elevated the importance of subject mastery. Looking at any or all of the National Governors 
Association's rix goals for education, the indispensable ingredient is teacher excellence. 

The Higher Education Act's support for professional development should be similarly multi- 
dimensional. Though community colleges are centered ; n classroom instruction and serve the ma- 
jority of Americans starting college, they are poorly utilized as a source of new teachers and 
teacher development. Scholarships should be authorized for community college graduates, partic- 
ularly minorities, wlo want careers in teaching. The professional "pipeline" in teaching could 
be strengthened by greater community college participation. 

Title V should be redrawn to direct some of the dollar How to community, technical, and junior 
colleges for purposes of in-service professional development activities. With an estimated one- 
half of the faculty and administrators leaving colleges during the decade of the 1990s, 
professional staff development moves beyond being a nice thing to do ... to being absolutely 
essential. 

HAWAII ISSUES 

In addition to the national issues spelled out above, I believe that there is a special opportunity 
for the new legislation to play a significant role in responding to the special needs of Hawaii. 

Native Hawaiian Education 

In light of the historic !ov* participation raie of Hawaiians and part-Hawaii*"* in higher 
education, and the recent history of Congressional efforts to focus resources towards addressing 
the health and social services needs of native Hawaiians, consideration should be given to to 
expanding those efforts to include programs ard services within the purview of the Higher 
Education Act. Our experiences gained through the development and implementation of 
programs supported from the set-aside for native Hawaiians in the Carl Perkins Vocational 
Education Act of 1984 support our belief that resources focused through such set-aside programs 
do make a difference. 

For many years, the native Hawaiian community has been concerned about the inability of 
significant numbers of native Hawaiians to participate fully in the social, cultural, and economic 
life of the Stale of Hawaii, Although native Hawaiians make up approximately 21 % of the state 
population, they are disproportionately represented on a variety of socioeconomic indicators. 
Research indicates that native Hawaiians have the shortest life expectancy, lag behind the rest 
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of the population in academic performance in school, art over-represented in less-ski I led and 
unskilled occupations, ait over-represented in the prison and welfare population, are under- 
represented in post-secondary education, and are under-represented in jJrilled, technical, and 
professional occupations. Reported to the U.S. Congress, these findings contributed to the 
passage of federal legislation which included native Hawaiian* in the definition of "Native 
American* and increased appropriations lor native Americans to allow participation by native 
Hawaiian*. In early 1987, Alu Lite, Inc., the native Hawaiian corporation designated by tire 
Governor of the State of Hawaii to be the recipient of funds set-aside for native Hawaiian 
programs, ami the U.S. Secretary of Education, met with representatives of the UHCC in order 
to design a program for the purpose of making each of the UHCC campuses more effective 
institutions for native Hawaiian*. 

In Fall, 1987 the Chancellor for Community Colleges convened the Native Hawaiian Community 
Colleges Advisory Council, comprised of faculty and staff from each campus and a similar 
number of representatives from the Hawaiian community from each campus area. This group 
reviewed existing campus services and programs and provided recommendations for the 
development of plans to increase die enrollment, the rate of retention, ami the rate of graduation 
of native Hawaiian students, and for the development of a plan to assess the progress of the 
colleges in meeting those goals. The Atorfw Hawaiian Carnmuniry Colleges Advisory Council 
Final Report documented institutional and personal barriers that Hawaiian student face and 
provided the basis for the development of the NHEP. Through the process of campus visits, 
discussions with students, staff, and community members, a review of current literature, and 
data collection, seven features were identified as barriers to native Hawaiian student access and 
success: financial problems, personal problems, inadequate child care, absence of community 
networking, poor self-image, institutional inadequacies, and insufficient student assessment and 
monitoring. In order to respond to the issues identified, the UHCC have contracted with the 
native Hawaiian corporation to implement those institutional changes necessary to increase native 
Hawaiian student success. The NHEP was designed to include components for research 
institutional analysts, program design and delivery, evaluation, and institutionaliiaiion. 

The NHEP addresses the specific issue of under-enrollmem, low persistence, and low completion 
rate of native Hawaiian students in the UHCC. Historically, native Hawaiian students have been 
the >west achieving group in education in Ha wart. Countless reports and needs assessments 
over the past twenty yean rave documented the dire consequences of cultural alienation on the 
native Hawaiian people. Among these consequences has been educational failure. Native 
Hawaiian students, from about \h\rti grade in the public schools, begin to be over-represented 
in lower groups and under-represented in upper groups on national achievement tests. Native 
Hawaiians are highest in teenage pregnancy and highest school dropout rates. Relatively few 
native Hawaiian students attend post-secondary educational institutions. As recently as 1980, 
the percentage of native Hawaiian students in the University of Hawaii system was only 4.3%, 
with only 1.9% at the four-year and graduate campus. The percentage of native Hawaiians 
holding a college-degree was only 8.7%. 
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The UHCC is committed to addressing the problem of under- representation, low persistence, and 
low completion rates of native Hawaiian students by focusing on the development of institutional 
programs and practices which will facilitate institutional effectiveness. Furthermore, the UHCC 
remain committed to addressing the needs of native Hawaiian students to enter and succeed in 
those occupational areas in which they are currently under- represented. 

In addition, it is the commitment of the UHCC to institutionalize those programs and practices 
which prove successful in meeting the needs of native Hawaiian students and to develop 
additional programs and practices to serve native Hawaiian students even better. 

The UHCC have identified the following as program goals: 

■ To continue to increase the enrollment of native Hawaiian students. 

■ To increase the number of native Hawaiian students persisting from one year to 
the next. 

■ To develop strategies to increase the number of native Hawaiian students 
completing programs with degrees or certificates. 

• To institutionalize those positions, programs, and practices which foster the 
increased enrollment of native Hawaiian students. 

The major immediate result of the NHEP has been the increased enrollment of native Hawaiian 
students in the UHCC in numbers and m percent of representation over the three years of the 
NHEP, From Fall, 1987 to Fall, 1990, the number of native Hawaiian students increased from 
2,558 to 2,886. This represents an increase of 12.8% from 1987 to 1990, exceeding the original 
goal of 10%. The actual increases over the past three years, as the NHEP was established at 
additional campuses beyond the three original campuses and as the NHEP refined the procedures 
and activities undertaken and supported, were 0.1$ from 1987 to 1988, 4.8% from 1988 to 
1989, and 7.3% from 1989 to 1990. Finally, when the one campus which has not fully 
participated in the NHEP is excluded from the calculations, the increase in native Hawaiian 
students is 14.7% from 1987 to 1990. 
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Several activities of the NHEP have demonstrated remarkable success. The NHEP has created 
Summer Bridge programs at four campuses. Over the past three years, more than 200 native 
Hawaiian students have been recruited for these programs. The subsequent enrollment and 
persistence through the following academic year has been over 80%. The baseline persistence 
rate for the UHCC is approximately 50%. There has been a increase in the retention of native 
Hawaiian students, as well as a slight increase in the completion and transfer rates. 

Other accomplishments of the NHEP include the compilation of master lists of native Hawaiian 
studots at each campus, creation and dissemination of information brochures detailing 
workshops, financial aid. and campus events, publication of scholarship and financial aid 
availability and assistance in application, development of workshops cm study skills, exam 
preparation, etc., for native Hawaiian students, close association with native Hawaiian 
community agencies and organizations and with local high schools and higher education 
institutions to coordinate high school recruitment and college transfer, presentation of 
orientations to incoming native Hawaiian students, establishment of early inteivention systems 
to assist native Hawaiian students experiencing academic difficulties, development of programs 
to sensitize faculty ami staff to cultural differences and native Hawaiian issues, publication of 
ankles of the NHEP in campus papers, local newspapers, and rational journals, and presentation 
of project research and activities at local, sate, and national conferences, creation of Native 
Hawaiian Student Retention Task Force at each campus, with transformation to campus-wide 
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Student Success Task Force* development of longitudinal Student Ttadring System and program 
of training in institutional research for feculry and staff, sponsorship of statewide conferences 
on issues of student success, and increased institutionalization of pn^ect activities. 

I would lite to dose with a statement attributed to President John F. Kennedy which aptly 
summarizes the mission of the University of Hawaii Community Colleges. 

•Not all of us have equal talent, but all of us should have equal opportunity to 
develop that talent" 

Thank you. 
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Mrs. Mink. Mr. Dyer? 

Mr. Dykr. Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity to testify. 

I have a couple of points I would like to bring up, most of which 
is contained in my written and submitted testimony. 

Over Repast 25 years, I have been involved mhigher education 
as an administrator and teacher, as an employer of college work 
study students, as an individual who at one point in 
made awards for college work study programs and in recent years 
as campus administrator charged with maintaining and providing 
human resources to meet the various needs of our own campus em- 
ployers. 

Believing in the value of work as a very excellent way to balance 
ones efforts in college, having done it myself, I worked my way 
through, I appreciate very much the value and benefits one gains 
as an employee going to school. It helps especially with the aca- 
demic rigors that come along. 

The CMJege Work program has basically served students well. 
But I think the program has one major disincentive, and it is grow- 
ing, so I think ft begins to limit its value and particularly at our 
lower coetr— in our State low-cost, low-tuition institutions. 

As probably you know, once a student has achieved a certain 
level of financi a l aid resources, including «*f"7 iingw from work, they 
can no longer work. For some of our students that means after 3 or 
4 months on a college work study job, they can no longer work. 
That isn't to say they wouldn't like to work. 

What has happened over the last several years is that less and 
leaiof our funds iare being spent to help a perron that might be 
eligible for work study. They want to work the entire yuar. 

With the proposal as I understand it, the Federal Government 
would now have us fund 50 percent of a work study position essen- 
tte r y /?£ n f tofttotion you pick up half and we will pick up half. 

And within the need to find that money from some place which 
we heard earlier testimony about, I think it is reasonable to think 
about removing the cap on earnings students must face to ertcour- 

find employees avaUatSeto work* ** pc8siWe for em P lovera <*> 
We both win if we both are working and employing. Right now, 
we are not at that point 

The problem for the institution, of course, is once we receive an 
employee who is under college work study and they reach their 
limit we terminate them. We lose and the student loses. 

1 think if you can manage vcv i»own office trying to function, say, 
naif way through the year, the counsel you have working for you is 
on a special grant and it dries up and you no longer have the re- 
sources and services, you can imagine what that does. 
The same thing happens at a small college. 
The second thing I would like to comment on is the value of the 



TWO programs. I havB often said that is probably the best spent 
Federal money anybody has ever decided to spend, at least at our 



CNDSUfl* 

The TRIO funds at our campus are used for special student serv- 
ices. Another campus is involved with Upward Bound program. I 
found over the yean > students participating in that program, and 
we nave about 200 of them at our campus, continued to do better 
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after a couple of years, tend more likely to graduate than even our, 
quote, regular traditional student, and tend to make something of 
themselves when they left the campus. 

I am pleased to see at our own campus the regular funding in- 
creased every year. I have been especially pleased at the Congres- 
sional delegation interest e d in preserving that program. 

I would say it is a job well done that you are doing in that area. 
We have many, many cases to support that when the time comes 
for questions. 

[The prepared statement of Peter Dyer follows:] 
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Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 

by 

Peter T. Dyer 
Provost, Windward Community College 
July i f 1991 



Thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony 
regarding reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 1 
intend to provide a perspective on only one item in the 
Act, which may otherwise go unnoticed among all of the 
information the committee may encounter* 

Over the past 25 years of my career in higher education, X 
have been involved with the College Work-Study program in 
various capacities: as an employer of college work-study 
program students; as a financial lids officer making awards 
to students; and as a campus administrator, providing human 
resources to meet campus needs including the need for 
stuJent employees. Believing in the value of work as a 
very excellent way to balance, and even relieve the 
pressures of academic responsibilities, on the whole I have 
observed the College Work-Study program as serving students 
and the institution well. 

However, tlu* program has one major disincentive, which has 
limited its value, and at lower cost community colleges, 
often causes students to turn down the opportunity to work 
at a Co.. lege Work-Study funoed job. The student must stop 
working, and cannot pursue another on-camous job, when the 
student has earned as much as his "financial need" permits. 
If that need is $1000, the student might easily earn that 
amount in four months, and then sit idle for the next lour 
months. Since students usually want to work, they will 
turn down a College-Work Study job in order to work 
off-campus or attempt to find a State funded Student 
Assistant position, where "need" is not a factor in 
offering ei,*^ ->yinent , and they can work the entire school 
year. 

with the proposal that the Federal College Work-Study 
program be funded 50/50 (50% Federal and'50% Institution), 
I would also urge that this regulatory "cap* on student 
earnings be removed, such that students in the program may 
continue to work at rewarding on-campus jobs during the 
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school year, without fear of losing those jobs simply 
because they have at some point during the school year, 
earned enough to meet the calculated "financial need.* As 
the program now operates, a student employee must resign 
when wages exceed calculated financial need. Thus, a good 
employee must be terminated. Both the college and the 
student are the losers by such a policy, and this is 
especially so when students compete for jobs fully funded 
from non-federal sources which don't require "need" to 
qualify for employment. 

Tharw you for your consideration. 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 
Ms. McPhetres. 

Ms. McPhbtrks. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

My name is Agnes Manglona McPhetres, and I am President of 
Northern Marianas College which is located on the island of 
Saipan in the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands. We 
don t have this high tech were I came from. 

I am grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the Members of your 
Committee for traveling all the way from Washington to give us an 
opportunity to meet with you. Your flight to Hilo has undoubtedly 
given you some idea of the vastness of the Pacific Ocean. 

I say "some idea" because your long trip from Washington to 
Hilo is still only halfway to where our college is located in the 
island chain which forms part of the western boundary of the Pa- 
cific. 

That is one of the characteristics of Northern Marianas College. 
We are remote, and isolated. If you think it is inconvenient to be 
five time zones away from Washington when you are here in 
Hawaii, consider our problem: we are 10 time zones west of Wash- 
ington. 

To reach a Washington Federal program officer at 4 p.m. on a 
Monday afternoon, we have to place a call at 6 a.m. on Tuesday 
morning. 

But that's only part of our situation. Northern Marianas College 
is the only institution of higher education in the Commonwealth.lt 
was established just 10 years ago. 

Presently the college library is the only library in the Common- 
wealth. It serves not only college students but also students from 
the public and private school systems and the general public as 
well. 

In 1983, the college consisted of a permanent staff of nine people, 
all housed in a small, two-room building on the edge of the Mari- 
anas High School campus on Saipan Island, with only 73 students. 
Classes were taught in the late afternoon and evening, using class- 
rooms at the high school. 

Then, in 1987, the Commonwealth opened a brand new hospital, 
and the old, weather-worn hospital (badly damaged by typhoon 
Kim in December 1987) was turned over to the college which 
became our present campus. 

Funding was a real problem. Demands for scarce financial re- 
sources by all government departments to meet operating needs, 
critical infrastructure requirements to satisfy rapid growth and de- 
velopment and to meet the basic infrastructure necessities of a 
growing society such as elementary and secondary education, 
health care, and general welfare made it difficult if not impossible 
for the college to get assistance from the local government 

The college was faced with inadequate facilities, a need to ren- 
ovate the old hospital into an educational institution and the cost 
of developing an emerging institution. 

Ironically, the tragedy of typhoon Kim provided some of the first 
reconstruction and renovation funding. It you were to see our col- 
lege today, you would be amazed at what we have accomplished 
with minimal resources. 
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It is impossible for the Committee to understand that much of 
what you would see in our facilities is directly a result of volunteer 
work by our faculty, students and their families. 

But these well worn-out buildings won't last much longer. The 
ravages of time, termites and more typhoons have taken their toll. 
Classrooms, adequate library, and other permanent buildings de- 
signed for college use must be built soon to take care of the needs 
of an ever-increasing student population which last year numbered 
dose to 2,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the young people of the CNMI and their parents 
and those of our neighboring islands are excited about higher edu- 
cation. 

Today, we have been unsuccessful in using the Title VII, Con- 
struction, Reconstruction and Renovation of Ac ade mic Facilities 
Act As you know, the program is no longer a grant but a lean; and 
with limited resources, we are unable to repay the loan. 

As I mentioned above, the value of our institution in a financial 
sense is greatly enhanced by "sweat equity." Unfortunately, this 
kind of value seldom equates to that required by Federal programs 
for matching funds or loan repayment 

Regarding Title VII, I strongly recommend that the Committee 
consider modifying this program as it pertains to the developing 
Pacific Islands. A grant program or a long-term deferred repay- 
ment loan program would be more helpful to us. 

The tremendous growth of tourism since our Commonwealth 
became the newest member of the American political family has 
brought a rush of Asian and Pacific Island laborers to the Com- 
monwealth to build hotels and other amenities needed to accommo- 
date close to a half million tourists a year. 

Our student body during tins past year was made up of 10 differ- 
ent ethnic and linguistic groups in addition to the Chamorro and 
Carolinian students native to Saipan, and for all 12 of these ethnic 
groups, English is a foreign language. 

Almost without exception, our students need special assistance 
with written and spoken English. Many also need special help with 
mathematics and science. And each year, our enrollments of these 
students climb. 

We are aware of no precedents comparable to the unusual situa- 
tions with which Northern Marianas College must contend. 

The vast distance from the United States, the fact that the Com- 
monwealth has only been self-governing since 19,8, the fact that 97 
percent of the student population speaks a native language other 
than English, the fact that the population has doubled in 10 years 
and the non-resident workers has increased from 3,000 to 28,000 in 
less than 10 years, the fact that the college is only 10 years old, 
that most students who enter the college are at least 7 to 8 years 
behind their mainland counterparts in English and math, and the 
fact that the college must deaf with Federal laws and regulations 
governing higher education which take into account almost none of 
these conditions make the administration of our college a chal- 
lenge, to say the least 

We are very appreciative of assistance received under programs 
cuch as Title II. The Strengthening Institution program has al- 
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lowed our college to develop programs that meet the greatest needs 
of the CNMI as we identify them. 

However, a 5-year program of assistance is simply not long 
enough, Understandably, most programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment are designed to meet the general needs of the typical Ameri- 
can institutions or situation. 

Unfortunately, institutions and the situation of the Pacific Is- 
lands do not conveniently fit in the typical framework. Thus a pro- 
gram such as Title II with its 5-year limitation may not fulfill the 
needs of our institutions on the islands. Consider this set of circum- 
stances: 

1. We support large numbers of non-traditional students diverse 
in age, cultural background and geographical isolation. 
Z Ninety-seven percent of our students do not speak English* 
8. Many of our institutions have existed for only a short period of 
time. 

4. Most of us are still in a developmental stage and severely lim- 
ited in financial resources. 

Facing circumstances such as these, a 6-year program may not be 
enough. Therefore, I strongly recommend that this Committee con- 
sider the uniqueness of this situation and allow a second 5-year 
award period, although I know that is really a regulation, but I 
think this Committee could be able to look into that 

The CNMI appreciates the assistance w e have received from the 
Territorial Teacher Assistance Program (TTTAP). This program 
has provided the public school system opportunities to upgrade 
their teaching staff from high school diploma holders to associate, 
baccalaureate and masters level in cooperation with Northern Mar- 
ianas College and other outside institutions of higher education, 
such as University of Hawaii-Hilo. 

While this program has assisted in staff development, it has not 
i. used on training new teachers. As a result, the Public School 
System in the CNMI must recruit 25 percent of all its new teachers 
from outside the Commonwealth, 

This past school year alone, this resulted in additional costs of 
almost $3 million for recruitment, housing and repatriation. 

Since this program is extremely essential for the territories to 
continue upgrading the teachers who have not completed their as- 
sociate or baccalaureate degrees, I am requesting this Committee to 
continue to provide the territories with this essential funding. 

Ho wever, I recommend that the law reauthorizing funds for 
TTTAP be changed to direct the flow of funds to go through the 
institutions of higher education. , 

These institutions would then work with the school system in 
planning and implementing training for teachers of the islands. 

To reemphaaize my proposal, the institutions should be the direct 
recipients of the grant and should be empowered to develop and 
implement teacher training programs. This will enable each island 
te rri to r y to institutionalize teacher education relevant to the needs 
of the islands. 

This will enable us to provide not only continuity and stability, 
but will provide in-service as well as pro-service training. This ar- 
rangement will enable us to reduce external dependency for quali- 
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fied teachers and lessen the financial burden associated with bring- 
ing teachers to the islands. 

In closing, Madam Chair, I want to thank all of you again for 
taking tin time and trouble to come to the Pacific to hear from us 
and allowing me a minority among the minority to testify. As one 
who traveled from the western edge of the Pacific to be here, I 
want to assure you that it has been a pleasure meeting you half- 
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COMMONWEALTH OF THE NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 

General Background Information 

The Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands consists of 14 single islands, 
one group of three islands (Maug), and several tiny islets, Just over 6000 miles west 
of the California coast From the southernmost island of Rota to the northernmost 
uninhabited island of Farallon de Pajaros (Uracas), the Northern Marianas chain 
extends some 450 miles, and runs generally in a north/south direction with the 
Pacific Ocean to the east and the Philippine Sea to the west. While the total land 
mass of all the islands is only about 182 square miles, the ocean area covers almost 
200,000 square miles including the exclusive economic zone 

Most of the population of the Northern Mariana Islands is concentrated on the capi- 
tal island of Saipan which has approximately 40,000 people including non-resident 
and alien laborers. To the north of Saipan lie eleven uninhabited islands, ami from 
several of these rise active volcanoes* Tinian, which lies just four miles south of 
Saipan, has a population of 3,007, and Rota, which lies seventy-five miles south of 
Tinian, has a population of 2,338 including non-resident and alien laborers in both 
instances* Forty miles to the south of Rota lies the island of Guam which is 
geographically and ethnically part of the Mariana Islands, but Is a distinct, 
unincorporated US. territory politically separate from the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands. 
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In 1980 the population of the Northern Mariana Islands was about 20,000 with 
Indigenous people numbering approximately 14,000. In addition, about 25,000 
tourists visited the islands that year. The public high schools on Rota and Saipan 
were not accredited, and a local college would not be established until the following 
yew. The government was by far the largest employer in the islands, and the U.S. 
government provided it with 80% of all its funds. Most professional positions in 
the government were filled by non-indigenous people. 

In those years there was little interest among the general populace in areas such as 
studying the history of the islands, addressing philosophically the relationship 
between the indigenous languages and English (the language of government), 
dealing with the problem of limited literature developed by and for indigenous 
people in their own languages, studying the numerous archaeological sites of 
ancient Chamorro and Carolinian habitation, or thinking critically about what it is 
that makes the local people and institutions of these islands unique. 

By 1990 the population of the Commonwealth had grown to more than 43,000 with 
the indigenous population only 50% of that number. Over 400,000 tourists visited 
the islands in 1990. The local college had been established by law under its own 
Board of Regents, and was fully accredited by the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges (WASC). The public high schools on Saipan, Tinian and Rota had 
likewise been accredited by WASC. Government work as a percentage of overall 
employment was less than 30%. The private sector was multilevel, diversified, and 
expanding. Local revenues now amount to more than 80% of the entire local 
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government budget Although many professional positions are still filled by people 
recruited from outside the Commonwealth, a significant number of local people are 
returning as doctors, lawyers, engineers, architects, educational administrators and 
the like. And mis process will accelerate as more and more of the hundreds of local 
students who haw left for training in the US, return to their home islands. 

The census figures In 1990, when compared to those of 1980, indicate extraordinary 
changes in the makeup of the population of the Commonwealth over a ten year 
period. In 1980 there were only 2366 nonresident workers in the entire 
Commonwealth, fat 1990 this number had Jumped to more than 21,000. In 1980 
there were 16780 indigenous (native) residents in the Northern Marianas. In 1990 
this number had increased to only 23,258. In other words the composition of the 
Commonwealth has dropped from indigenous residents constituting 85% of the 
population in 1980 to only 50% just ten years later. 

To put it another way, in 1980 ranking population by ethnic groups put Chamonos 
first, followed by Carolinians, US. born residents, and all others. In 1990 the 
ranking by population puts Filipinos first, followed in descending order by 
Chamonos, Koreans, Carolinians, Micronesians, and all others- In just ten years the 
indigenous population has dropped from being first and second in number to being 
second and fourth. This trend is expected to continue and even to accelerate. In fact, 
a study by the CNT»H Criminal Justice Planning Agency in December 1990 indicates 
that local people comprise only 38% of the population. 
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This ethnic shift is also making its impact felt on the local school system. In 1982 
Chamorros and Carolinians made up 76% of the student population. This was fol- 
lowed by Micronesians (8%), Filipinos (2.7%), Americans (2.3%), others (2.1%), 
Koreans (0.9%), Japanese (0.7%), and unknown (7.3%). Today native Chamorros 
and Carolinians make up 73% of the students (down from a high of 79% in 1984) 
followed by Micronesians (12%) f Filipinos (7%), Koreans (4%), Americans (2%), and 
all others (3%). It is expected that the Filipino, Micronesian, and Korean student 
populations will increase even more dramatically over the next five years as the 
children of immigrants from these areas reach school age. 

The implications of this ethnic shift are even more significant when one considers 
other demographic statistics. For example, among the indigenous population 44% 
of the people are aged 0 to 14 years, and more than 60% are aged 0 to 25 years old. 
The median age of the indigenous population is 17 years old. Compare that with 
the fact that only 7% of both sexes are aged 55 and over. 

NORTHERN MARIANAS COLLEGE 
Overall Situation 

Northern Marianas College (NMC) is the only institution of higher education in the 
Commonwealth and is located on the island of Saipan, the capital of the 
Commonwealth. The College was established just ten years ago in May of 1981 by 
Executive Order of the first Governor, Carlos S. Camacho. 
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Practically 100% of the students at Northern Marianas College speak a mother 
tongue other than English. Besides the students indigenous to Saipsn who speak 
Chamorro or Carolinian, other NMC students are native speakers of one of the 
following languages: Palauan, Yapese, Trukese, Ponapean, Kosraean, Marshallese, 
Tagalog (Philippines), Chinese, Japanese, or Korean, 

In 1983 the enrollment at the College was 73 part-time students, and only one of 
those students spoke English as a first language. At the present writing (1991) the 
enrollment at the College is over 2,000 of which 423 attend the College full-time 

We are aware of no precedents comparable to the unusual situations with which 
Northern Marianas College must contend. The vast distance from the United 
States, the fact that the Commonwealth has only been self-governing since 1976, the 
fact that 97% of the student population speaks a native language other than English, 
the fact that the population is made up of Native American Pacific Islanders and 
others from the Pacific area and Asia, the fact that the College is only ten years old 
and is the only institution of higher education in the Commonwealth, the fact that 
the population of the Commonwealth has more than doubled in Just ten years, the 
fact that most students who enter the College are at least seven years behind their 
mainland counterparts in English and math, and the fact that the College must deal 
with federal laws and regulations governing higher education which take into 
account almost none of these conditions make the administration of our College a 
challenge - to say the least 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

In light of the unique circumstances of the Commonwealth and of the College, we 
have carefully reviewed the Administration's legislative proposals for 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. Based upon this review we 
recommend the following. 

TITLE t FOSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS FOR NONTRADITION^ STUDENTS 
Comment: There should be a program of assistance developed specifically for 
colleges, such as Northern Marianas College, that must deal with student 
populations which are almost 100% non-traditional, 

TITLE m. INSTITUTIONAL AID 
Part A. Strengthening Institutions 

Comment: Colleges such as ours, which support large numbers of non- traditional 
students, and which have existed for a only a short period of time and are therefore 
still in a developmental stage, should be allowed a second 5 year development grant. 

The strengthening institution program has allowed the College to plan and begin 
implementation of a nursing program, a Marianas/Pacific Studies program, and a 
secretarial science program. In addition the College was able to plan and begin 
implementation of a computer network linking together our admissions, financial 
aid and fiscal offices. 
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Nob* of these projects could have been implemented without TTLB III support 
and etch t§ of great importance to the Commonwealth and therefore to the College, 
Currently 90% erf all manes in the public health system rare recruited at great expense 
front outside the Commonwealth. Our nursing program, when fully Implemented, 
will gradually reduce this dependence. 

I 4 is vital that a people know their own history and their relationship to other 
countries and cultures, especially as they enter into the modern world of nations. 
Prior to the Marianas/Pacific Studies program there was no organized study or 
* iniculum development of the history of the Northern Mariana Islands and their 
relationship to other Pacific areas and other countries outside the Pacific. The goal 
of this Title III project is to fill that void. 

Until the secretariat science program was initiated at Northern Marianas College 
under Title m there was no training available tor secretaries beyond high school 
typing classes. As a result the best a high school graduate could expect was a 
beginning clerks position with correspondingly low pay- As a result of NMC s 
TITLE m secretarial training program, graduates are entering the job market as 
trained secretaries with on-the-job experience and with correspondingly higher 
salaries and benefits. 

The problem is that in a young institution such as ours geographic isolation and a 
small population severely limit financial resources with the result that a five-year 
program of assistance is simply not long enough. And there are other programs 
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equally important to the Improvement of the Commonwealth that have yet to he 
implemented a* the College, 

Reauthorization legislation should recognize these facta and provide for an 
additional term of assistance in our kind of circumstances, e.g. where a eolkge 
serves a Urge number of non-traditional students, where a majority of the students 
are of limited English proficiency, where the school is located in a remote or rural 
area, when the school has only been in existence for only a short period of time and 
is still in the process of developing, or a combination of these various factors. 

PartC Endowment Challenge Grants 

Comment This grant discriminates against small, two-year colleges in rural areas 
* ith large numbers of non-traditional students. Many of our students work full- 
time, or are parents and homemakers and can therefore attend classes only as part* 
time students. The formula for determining which institutions receive an 
endowment challenge is weighted heavily on full-time equivalency (PTE). Large 
numbers of part-time students significantly reduce FTE counts. In Colleges such as 
ours the FTE requirement should be waived/ or the part-time numbers should be 
counted at 80% or 90% of FTE. 

Part D, General Provisions 

Comments: Two-year colleges which are rural and serve mostly non-traditional 
students should receive a set-aside to assist them in meeting the special needs of 
these students. The set-aside for institutions serving predominantly minority 
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groups should ast be removed. Op the contrary, it should be expanded, especially 
for developing special services in language, mathematics and science for these 
students. 

TITLE VII. CONSTRUCTION, RECONSTRUCTION, AND RENOVATION OF 
ACADEMIC FACILITIES 

Comments: Small, rural, developing colleges have not been in a position to qualify 
for most of these programs in the past. These programs should be continued and 
even limited to certain colleges meeting criteria such as limited length of time in 
operation, unavailability of local funding for construction and renovation, large 
numbers of non-traditional students, etc 

Northern Mariana College, for example, occupies former hospital buildings which 
were built in the late 1950 s of concrete block with metal roofs supported by wooden 
rafters. Unfortunately these materials do not hold up well in a tropical island 
climate beset by typhoons (north Pacific hurricanes) which reach velocities of 200 
miles per hour. And the ; early swarming of flying termites has wreaked havoc on 
wooden rafters as well as interior walls. 

Neither the College nor the local government has the resources to undertake the 
construction of permanent college facilities. During its ten year history the College 
faculty and administration have worked extremely hard on developing quality 
education programs to earn and keep accreditation. Now that we are accredited, our 
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focus must turn to providing permanent buildings designed specifically for college 
use. TITLE VH programs arc absolutely essential to achieving this goal 

TKEATMENT OF TERRITORIES AND TERRITORIAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE 
Comment*: The Secretary should have the authority to waive any provision in this 
ACT which can be shown to be detrimental to the Territories. There should be set- 
asides for specific programs available to the Territories, such as MISIP, and there 
Should be discretionary programs limited to the Territories. 

General Comment: We support the consolidation of TWO programs. However, the 
regulations should provide that in an area like the Commonwealth, where there is 
only one institution of higher education, the responsibility for carrying out these 
programs should rest with the College, and the funding associated with these 
consolidated programs should flow directly to the College few administration. 

As the institution responsible under law for all higher education programs in the 
Commonwealth, Northern Marianas College has provided teacher education and 
training programs for local teachers since inception of the Territorial Teacher 
Training Assistance Program (TTTAP) some ten years ago. In light of the fact that 
ours is a young and growing institution, it would be genuinely beneficial to our 
work in teaching education if the College were the recipient of TTTAP funding. 

In the past TTTAP funds have flowed to the Public School System (PSS) which then 
developed various training programs for their staff. In these efforts the College has 
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worked as closely as possible with PSS. While the programs have assisteu in staff 
development, they have not focused on training new teachers as a major goal. As a 
result the Commonwealth must recruit approximately 25% of all public school 
teachers and staff from outside the Commonwealth. This past school year atone this 
resulted in additional costs to the government of dose to $3,000,000. 

The goal of improving the quality of teachers already in service has been achieved 
for the most part. However, reauthorization legislation should provide for TTTAP 
funds to flow to the College which would then work with the Public School System 
in planning and implementing a long-term, comprehensive teacher training 
program for new. teachers. Without continued TTTAP support it will not be 
possible to implement such a program in the foreseeable future, and the 
Commonwealth will continue to spend millions of dollars recruiting teachers from 
outside the Commonwealth. 
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ADDENDUM 

For several years now the chief executive officers and Board chairperson of pacific 
Wand colleges and universities have banded together for mutual help in an 
association called the Pacific Ptostseamdary Education Coundl (FPEQ. Among the 
members of PFEC are my colleagues from the College of Micronesia which has 
branches in the Republic of Palau, the Federated States of Micronesia, and the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands, 

As you know, the students from these areas were once again made eligible for 
student financial aid by the VS. Congress, However, the College of Micronesia itself 
is no longer eligible for Higher Education Act funds. 

1 have been asked by the PPEC representatives from the College of Micronesia to 
request that this committee kindly consider reinstating the eligibility of the three 
branches of the College of Micronesia in the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. I do so now with the genuine hope that their request may be 
granted. 
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Mr*. Mink. Thank you very much. . . . . , 

One of the purposes lor us having our hearing is to make it possi- 
ble for communities like yours to have a voice. 

My colleagues have any questions of this panel? 

Mr. Washington. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, I have no 
quGStioos. 

Mr. Jefferson. No thank you. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you ven *nuch. We appreciate your testimo- 

^Ms. Tsunooa. I might be cheating a little, but I forgot to mention 
two things I would really call to your attention, although it is in 

m ?£ S jS?KraoN. Madam Chairwoman—did you talk much about 
the proposals that we might incorporate in the act to assist m re- 
tention and retainment pf students? , v . ... . . 

You made the point that access is not enough. You talked about 

that? , , , 

Ms. Tsunoda. That was one point I thought maybe deserved a 
specific look. I want to call that to your attention. 

There is a section in the Higher Education Act that supports pro- 
fessional development focus and in that area, we would hke to en- 
courage focusing on providing scholarships for community college 
graduates, particularly minorities who want careers in teaching. 

There has been a lot of call for more teachers, better teachers m 
our education system, and yet I believe the community colleges are 
centered in classroom instruction and serving a large majority ot 
Americans who start college. . a 

The community colleges are poorly utilized as a possible pipeline 
for these future students, future teachers. If there can be, through 
the professional development program, scholarships to he'r stu- 
dents who go into teaching, I think that would be very helpful. 

The other element was we talked about international education 
and promoting the knowledge of intercultural, international cul- 
ture issues for our students. . . t 

Title VI of the Higher Education Act is focusing a great deal on 
support of graduate studies and not enough proportionate of under- 
graduate studies, including community college education. 

And we would like to see Title VI authorization for undergradu- 
ate programs be equal to that for graduate work in order for us to 
achieve our goal in promoting international education. 

Lastly, in the area of application of high technology to education, 
we understand that many, many technological advances have accu- 
mulated from contract research; and these have been stockpiled by 
Federal agencies rather than to be placed in classrooms and other 
productive use. , , 

This is especially true in the Department of Defense, so wewould 
like to encourage reauthorization should sanction the broadest pos- 
sible use and application of these advances and knowledge. 

Mr. Jefferson. Madam Chairwoman, may I ask one small thing.' 

Mrs. Mink. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Jefferson. That is a good response. I want to ask a different 
question now just very briefly. 

There have been complaints about the effect of proprietary 
schools, schools that grant licenses for very limited training periods 
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and siphoning off money in competition with junior colleges and 
students taking up those avenues of opportunity as against the 
community college avenues. 

Have you felt any pressure here from that sort of phenomenon, 
or has it beep a problem? 
And, if so, do you have any suggestions how we get after that? 
Ms. Tsunoda, We have had some problems and some pressures. 
Not to a great extent like areas like California have. I think the 
solutions fie not necessarily with the Federal Government but with 
ourselves and our own accrediting institutions be more rigorous in 
the accrediting and sanctioning of the commercial use of education- 
al purpose. 



Mrs. Mink. Yes. 
Mr. Washington. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 
Ms, McPhetres, there is a point you made. There is an ongoing 
consideration in the Congress to expand what started as a pilot 
program, I believe, at either Rutledge or Brown University, some* 
where up in New Jersey on the East Coast 

T%e concept is — and it is addressed to the obvious need you ex* 
pressed about teachers* You have to go out and recruit teachers. 

This program— you may be familiar with it as is one of forgive- 
ness of loans if the student has been directed in my area — my 
vision was not broad enough to understand the need that you 
would have, but as soon as you mentioned it, it came in to focus for 
me* 

We have a problem with attracting teachers to the innercity 
schools, as you might imagine in a State like Texas or a city like 
Houston. 

We also have concomital-type problem of getting teachers in the 
rural areas. Those are the least attractive areas in my part of the 
world in Texas, 

I am very much in favor of this concept that is developing where- 
by young people — well, people who are willing to attend college and 
become teachers, if they will go into these, quote, targeted areas for 
a period of 3, 5 years or something like that, then during the 
period of that — elapse of that time, the obligation that they have 
for whatever financial obligations in the nature of loans— and un- 
fortunately we see an increasing trend toward loans as opposed to 
grants and work study and other things which I think all of us 
would favor tilting back in the other direction, but parenthetically 

Sutting that aside, given the need — the obvious need for some stu- 
ents to be able to make loans in order to finance their college edu- 
cation, do you see any merit if you are not already i nc l ud ed in that 
program if we could find ways of inclusion so you would be a, 
quote, targeted area? 

Maybe use a threshold based upon some percentage of the under- 
representation of teachers in that area so you would automatically 
be triggered without regard to any other definition, that that 
would be helpftil to you in getting teachers to come back to your 
area and teach if they — if their loans for their college education 
would be forgiven in the same ways they would for innercity and 
rural area persons in my area? 
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Mb. McPmstrks. I think the public school systems are taking ad- 
vantage of that, but they have not been advertising it. 

I would go further, though, because we are the only higher edu- 
cation teaming institution to extend that to people who will be 
teaching in postsecondary education. 

Probably this is where the committee should be looking into. I 
am not so sure they have been— those people who are teaching in 
community college or at the university have that privilege. 

And that will certainly help. That will certainly help. 

Mr. Washington. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

Mrs. Mink. I have one question, Dr. Tsunoda. You mentioned 
you disagreed with the prior panel with respect to the $52 million 
floor. Could you elaborate on that? Do you feel that floor is a safety 
net for community colleges? 

Ms. Tsunoda. Yes, I definitely do. The Title HI institutional de- 
velopment has been one of the main reasons why Hawaii s commu- 
nity colleges have been able to develop. 

We have used the money for developing necessary programs such 
as student services, and many, many— among the 1,222 colleges 
there are many small colleges, inner-city, rural and so forth, who 
do not have the staff and institutional wherewithal to compete on 
an equal basis of some of the 4-year institutions to go after those 

0«O|%ffi 

That is the reason for which we have advocated the floor for set 
aside sake because of the need for equalizing the playing field. 
I think that need still remains. 

Mrs, Mink. Counsel tells me that more funds than the floor are 
currently allocated for this program, so perhaps some of the rea- 
sons for moving it is that Congress has allocated more money than 
the $51 million. Is that your understanding? 

Ms. Tsunoda. I am not sure. David Iha from Kauai, who will be 
testifying tomorrow on Maui, is much more familiar with the 
recent developments. . , , T ^ 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, members of the panel. 1 ap- 
preciate it very much. , , . 

We will move now to ;he next panel, Steve Miller from the stu- 
dent body of the Univereity; and Myron Arakawa, College Admis- 
sions Counselor for one of our private high schools; and Ginger 
Hamilton from University Hawaii campus, Student Support 

S5 Agajn, for the panel members, we have your statements and all 
of it will be inserted in the record at this point. 

We ask you to summarize your statements and try to keep your 
limit to the 5-minute rule. , , _ _ __.„ ... . 

Myron, we will call on you first. I understand Mr. Miller did not 
appear. He was our new traditional student who is enrolled less 
thanftiU-time and working full-time. I guess he is working today. 

So, Mr. Arakawa, welcome to the committee, and we will be 
pleased to have your testimony at this point 
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STATEMENTS OF STEVE MILLER, ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, HONOLULU, HAWAII; MYRON 
ARAKAWA, COLLEGE ADMISSIONS COUNSELOR, KAMEHAMEHA 
SCHOOL, HONOLULU. HAWAII; AND GINGER HAMILTON, STU- 
DENT SUPPORT SERVICES PROGRAM, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
OF HILO. HILO. HAWAII 

Mr. Abakawa. Last week I was a tourist in Washington. When I 
came into this building with the air conditioner off, the humidity 
and heat reminded me of what Washington was like. I thought we 
might have done that to make you feel comfortable here. 

Ms. Chairperson and Members of the Subcommittee on Postsec- 
ondary Education, I am Myron Arakawa, Secretary of the Hawaii 
Association of College Admission Counselors. I am also College 
Counselor at the Kamehameha Secondary School. 

I am pleased to be here today on behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of College Admission Counselors and its local chapter, the 
Hawaii Association of College Admission Counselors, to speak in 
support of the Student Counseling and Assistance Network bill of 
1991 or SCAN (H.R. 1524). 

Also, Mrs. Chairperson, I would like to thank you and the entire 
Hawaii Congressional delegation for cosponsoring the SCAN bills 
in the House and Senate. 

The purpose of the Student Counseling and Assistance Network 
bill is to establish programs to promote increased jxesa to higher 
education through early intervention counseling and financial aid 
information. 

The members of our association believe that the key to increas- 
ing postsecondary education pursuits among our young people is 
the establishment of early intervention programs that provide in- 
formation and counseling and guidance services to intermediate 
school students and their families. 

In Hawaii, our association tried to fill this need by adapting a 
national program, Parents and Counselors Together, and present- 
ing a series of evening workshops for intermediate school students 
and their parents. 

However, no matter how successful this and other similar pro- 
grams are, they can reach only a small fraction of those who need 
such support. That is why we call for a Federal early intervention 
program. 

fa the se cond a r y school years, students must have access to im- 
proved preooUege guidance and counseling services to assist them 
as they explore and make decisions about postsecondary education 
opportunities. 

I a m fort unate to work at Kamehameha where our trustees and 
a d mini s t ration support a strong college counseling and guidance 
program. 

I relieve, however, that the real heroes in my profession are my 
colleagues in the public sector. They are committed to assisting stu- 
dents of varied abilities and aptitudes from a myriad of socioeco- 
nomic and ethnb backgrounds, often with little administrative or 
budgetary support 

I am always am ased at the dedication of counselors at Farring- 
ton, McKinley, and Roosevelt High Schools whose student/counseJ- 
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or ratio is over 400:1, especially when NACAC and the American 
Association of School Counselors r ecomm ends and strongly believes 
that an optimum, effective ratio is 100:1. ... 

To address this concern, our association has initiated several pro- 
grams to assist the counselors in the public schools. "Counselor 
Kokua," a mentoring program, matches a counselor new to the col- 
lege/career guidance area with a more experienced counselor. 

We also oner College Planning Workshops for Students and Par- 
ents on all of the major Hawaiian islands. 

These programs are prepared and presented by association mem- 
bers—high school counselors and college officials who volunteer 
their spare time and energy. 

Instead of such programs which need to rely on the dedication 
and commitment of sometimes "stressed out' and overextended 
volunteers, SCAN would provide a comprehensive, Federal pro- 
gram to train and update school and college admission counselors. 

A major concern of our association, and one which the SCAN but 
affects, is that far too many students, especially minorities and the 
economically disadvantaged, remain underserved in American edu- 
cation. 

Locally, we find that although Native Hawaiians constitute 
about 20 percent of our adult population, they comprise only 9 per- 
cent of the total student enrollment in our State university system. 

Furthermore, at the University of Hawaii at Manoa, Native Ha- 
waiians represent about 5 percent of enroHees. 

In terms of graduation rates, they constitute only about 3.5 per- 
cent of students who start as freshman and persist through to 
degree completion within a period of 6 years. 

In 1984-86, the Kamehameha Schools/Bishop Estate Scholarship 
Program initiated a pilot Career Explorations program in ninth 
grade guidance classes in public schools on the Big Island of 
nflW flf i - 

We tried to get parents and students interested in pcstsecondary 
training and career planning by providing opportunities for them 
to review career interest inventory information, learn about college 
application and financial aid processes, and develop working part- 
nerships and exchange of information with older students and se- 
lected working adults. 

At the same time, we discovered a great deal about the range of 
perspectives among students in our multicultural society. 

It was sobering for us to learn that only about 35 percent of 
Native Hawaiian ninth grade students aspired to complete 4 or 
more years of college. This contrasted with rates of 50 percent for 
Caucasian students and 4b percent and 76 percent for students of 
Filipino and Japanese ancestries, respectively. 

Data from the University of Hawaii Institutional Research Office 
show that about one-third of the States graduating seniors proceed 
in the fall to one of the 10 campuses in the statewide university 

system* £> 
However, in schools that have the highest concentration of 
Native Hawaiian students, we find notably lower rates of immedi- 
ate system entry. , __ 

For example, at Nanakuli High School, where about 65 percent 
of its students are of Native Hawaiian background, less than 15 
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percent of graduates proceed without interruption into a 2- or 4- 
year program in our State system. 

A similar pattern can be seen at Waianae High School, where 
the Native Hawaiian population is about 40 percent of the student 
body. 

In conclusion Ms. Chairperson, the members of the Hawaii Asso- 
ciation of College Admission Counselors remain committed to pro- 
viding quality counseling services to all students, including the un- 
derserved and underrepresented groups, as they make their post- 
secondary plans. 

We often hear that not everyone is suited to a college education; 
that such students need to pursue a course of study that prepares 
them for the workplace. This is true. College is not an achievable 
or appropriate educational goal for all students. 

However, the Hawaii Association firmly believes that all stu- 
dents should be educated and guided in a manner tliat includes 
postsecondary education as a viable option. 

School counselors and college admission counselors need the pro- 
grams, tools and training to reach our youth early enough to make 
a difference in their lives. 

Students and parents deserve to have the best, most accurate 
and easily understood information about college admissions and fi- 
nancial aid programs that we can provide. 

The Hawaii Association of College Admission Counselors believes 
that the provisions of the Student Counseling and Assistance Net- 
work bill go a long way toward providing these services. 

In keeping with our multicultural milieu, I would like to para- 
phrase a Chinese philosopher. If your plan is for 1 year, plant rice; 
for 10 years, plant trees; for 100 years, educate people. 

We ask you to join us in educating the people of our State and 
Nation by supporting the Student Counseling Assistance Network 
bill. 

Think you. 

[The prepared statement of Myron Arakawa follows:] 
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MYRON S. ARAKAWA 

CoUege Cowmek>f/t>epanmefrt Head, Kamehameha Secondly School, Honolulu, Hawaii 



Mr. Arakawa was raised in Wttpahu, Oahu, graduated from Punabou School, received his bacbekvi decree in 
pcychoiogy from *nd Clark CdJege m Oregon and a rr»a,>r» drgre* In educatKxVcounjehrtg and guidance 
from the University of Hawaii is Manoa. He has been with the Ka m c ham eha Secondary School smce 197B, ftrst 
as a grade level counselor, and for the pas! ten yean as coftege counselor. This year, he also assumed the 
fesporaftflffles as the counseling departm e nt head Prtc* to his tnveMwent with the Kamehameha Schools, he 
worked as a counselor at Kahufcy Elementary and Sunset Beach ftefnentary School 

Mr. Arakawa is currently an elected ofifoal of the Uecuow Council and the Admissions and Guidance 
Committee of The College Board's Western Regional Assembly. Ht is also the secretary of the Hawaii 
Association 0/ Cohege Admission Counselors {HACAO, chaired the fast annua! HACAC State Conference in 
1989, and was on the National Membership Advisory Committee of the National Association of College 
Admission Counselors (NACAO in 1909-90. 



Mr. Arakawa is married and has two daughters, ages 16 and 10. 
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MiCauiipersoiUamhfyn» 

]«»«toCDUcjeCo«i!icta*iU*Km Amcncan* 
. * Natfc* Hawaiian*, 

I sm pleased to be ncre today 10 speak to auppon of lite rosndiq components embodied in the Student 

CounschnfKid Assists Tbc NtitoniJ Association CoUcje Adiuissiw 

CottnK!oi*i7toCAC)*ndtar^^ 

students and &rr.ftics who will be helped by to jmwisrom, 

Tbc National Association consists of over 5,000 counselors working in Ainertean edecaOon whose primary area 
of expertise is guWinj students lhroa$h the difficult and soosesiroes coofusuig transition 1mm high school io 
rxmsecondaryedi^iwa The HawaU Assocnikm of CoJteje Admission Qmnse^HACAC) ha* over 200 
members who wwk ai bote the secondary school and couege levels and caw be tound in public, nervate, and 
parochial institutions. 

There ate three truisms about student needs that I will cover in my testimony: 

I. Student* need strong prccoltege guidance uid counseling and coltefe admission counscltnj! 
programs to asstst in the vanous transiuoos that ibey will face in their schooling experience*. 

Z Students need better and more accessible information about preparing for. choosing, and 
enrolling in postseconnary education 

3, Far too many students, especially minorities and the economical*) disadvantaged, remain 
'jDderserved in American education- Locally, the Natrve Hawaiian. Filipino, and Samoan students are severer) 
undencpresented in colleges and universities within tht State 

Underlying these needs arc the frustrations suffered by students, parents, and counselors alike as they try to 
formulate weiMnformed, qualm decisions about posisccondary education 

NEED FOR EA fci* 1 VTER VTVTI ON PROGRAMS 

The members of our association believe that the federal fmancsal aid system can provide incentives to find $ 
way out of the pownyA*Uare cycle for young Americans who are at-risk because of family ctrcumstancw 
beyond iheir controL We also think that working families of modest means can hope for a productive way 
of me for then children, because of the body of education programs that now exists. The key to this success 
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bes with early tatcrvcaiioa, which mean* providing information and counseling ami guidance services to 
intermodule school students and their farnittesv 

There is a mtscoriccptioo that t*rocoUege ccmnsciing begins in the later pan of the high school years. Certainty 
plam are solidified during ihc 11 lh and 12ib fjades, hot exptoriog rjostsccondary edurartonateareer options, 
plaaaing appropriate high school course s elec t ions, and investigating financial aid resources roust nan at an 
earuer age. For instance, at Karaharncha. we otter Guidance Sections and Parent Workshops on college 
planning at the 'Hn and 8th grade levels These sessions, especially the parent workshops, have been welt 
attended and well received. 

N ACAC with a grant from the Edna McConnclI dark Foundation, developed a program called Parent* and 
Counselor* Together or PACT, that b directed specifically at elementary and middle school populations and 
provides information to parents, and training for those v no work with families and youth ~ from counselors 
and principal* to playground supervisors and case worse's - about the possini I me* of postsecondary education. 
The riawsii Association of College Admission Counselors adapted and localized components of the PACT 
program and initiated a series of evening focus group workshops for intermedia le school students and their 
parents. 1 might add that these workshops were tponsjued by a private Hawaii banking institution, and 
coordinated and sufTed by volunteers from the Hawaii association 

No matter how successful this and similar programs are. however, they can reach only a small fraction of those 
who need such support That is why we call for a federal early intervention program. 

The federal program should include a component that collect* information about existing programs and that 
makes the details available to communities that warn to insult or upgrade programs of their own. 

It should also contain provisions to alert families to the 'price tags' associated with each educational option, 
including the specifics of grant, loan, and scholarship programs that exist for qualified students. 

Final)), it should contain a counselor training component. Counselors must receive betier training, 
information, and resources to enable them to better serve the public 

STRENCTIfENT NG COtfNSEUKn ffi THE SCHOOLS 

Following the early school years, students must have access to improved prccohege guidance and counseling 
and college admission counseling programs thai assist students in the exploration and decision -making process. 
At this stage, students need specific information about the admissions process and financial aid programs, hem 
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they work, who is eligible, few to appty. and the umdinas for notification. 

Many schools today (So not place in emphasis cm ot even provide an adequate precolkgc pi Warns and 
counseling program. We knew ibai most ccwnsclon wwJ 10 rotte itoh « part of their oHcrii^s, bui t»ey Iw* 
time, raoora*, and forma) training 

About 15 yean ago, the coirnseling staff as FU m ch amcha recognized this was a program area oosoera that 
needed to be addressed Witt Use foil support ol admtaisirauoa, we reorganired and added staff positions, 
initiated mandatory 7-mh grade guidance d*a^ 

release time fcr staff ocvclc^mem sod counselor training TV resort* we dramatic Jo 1978, $J% of the 
gmdualtnj class carolled in a cosisceopdaiy educatkmai tasiituuon. Foot yean later, 81% ol the class of 1981 
enrolled to a posi-higfc school program. In the past tea -ears, that figure has hcH between 82* and M% 
In 1978, just over half of the sen*w das* took a College Board Entrance Examination In 1991. over 90* of 
oar senior class voluntarily, but with strong counselor encouragement, took the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) or the American College Test (ACT>. Last year, 62*S> of the dass of 1990 carolled in a four-year 
college or university versus a figure ol M% for the class of 1978. 

1 do not believe that we have any brighter students at Kamchameha in 1991 than we had in 197& 1 do feel, 
however, that our curriculum and expectations * ^ur students have increased considerably, and our precotlegc 
counseling and guidance services went from somewhat adequate to exemplary within the past decade 

1 am fortunate to work at Kamchameha where our trustees, ow president and, our principal support a strong 
counseling and guidance program that attempts to address individual student needs But the real heroes in 
my profession are my cohorts in the public sector. Their commitment to assist students of varied abilities and 
aptitudes from * mynad of scciocconomic and ethnic backgrounds, often with tittle administrative or budgetary 
support, is both inspiring and disheartening. 1 am always amazed at the dedication of counselors at 
Farrmgton, McJOntey, and Roosevelt High Schools whose stodenttounselor ratio is about 450:1. (NACAC 
and the American Association of School Counselors recommends and strongly believes that an optimum 
effective ration is 1«M.) 

Given what seems to be an overwhelming responsibility for counselor* in our public schools, the Hawaii 
Association of College Admission Counselors ha* initiated several programs to assist it* members, 'Counselor 
Kokua* is a mentoring program where a new counselor to collegefcareer counseling is matched up with an 
experienced veteran in the Held. Our quarterly meetings focus on informational workshops like financial aid 
or changes in admissions procedures at local universities, rather than on association business matters. College 
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Planning Workshop for Student* and Parrot* are offeree at several Oshu sites and on the neighbor island* 
fn our assoaatton membeiv This paw Kpnl HACAC sod Karocharocna Schools cosponsored a tw-day 
NACAC Toots of the Trade* insuiuic for 60 counselor* uatewide T^ocxpcncmxidaml rationally recogniTed 
counselor* from the mainland * bared their mana'o ta areas aach as organizing a college ntpM, preparing school 
tmmcripts and profiles, test preparation, how admtsiioo deciskros are wade, and helping students select a 
coUege- At our annual Opnng amlomc, berth local college officials and mainland college admissions deans 
from the Umvcrviry of California at Bcrckefy. Santa Qara, Princeton, and Stanford University have presented 
workshop sessions, in addition, Karncharneha Schools has heen the host site for the fail College Board and 
College Scholarship Service's workshop to update local counselors. 

As you can see, there are a number of activities for counselor training and development. But for the most 
pan, these are coordinated and conducted hy professional association* like The College Board; HaCaC and 
the Pacific Association of Fmanoal Aid Administrators, All of the HACAC programs arc prepared and 
presented N volunteers - high school counselors and college officials who donate their spare time and energy 
in hopes of improving and enhancing the profession, and iberchy. having a positive impact on the lives of 
students and their families as they seek educational opportunities beyond high school It would be wonderful 
to have a cohesive, federal program, as is provided in SCAN* to train and update school and college admission 
counselors, instead of solely relying on dedicated and committed, hut some times Stressed out" and 
overextended counselor volunteers. 

IMPROVED AND ACCESSIBLE INFORMATION 

As students consider their options, they have the right to accessible, quality information abour pea (secondary 
education But given recent trends and events, this information is becoming more difficult to acquire, 

For example, until last year, the Education Department published a comprcnensive and much-used bananook 
about federal student financial aid tilted The Student Guide: Financial Aid from the U.S. Department of 
Education This excellent publication was reduced from 82 pages to under 20 pages last year because of 
cutbacks at the department 

Rather than eliminating guidance resources, NACAC believes that the federal government *k ~ai develop 
better quality, more complete resources and disseminate them to a wider audience. Such toots must include, 
but not be limited to, traditional print material* such as the Guide. They should encompass videotapes, 
audiotapes, software in format too progr am s, and others that employ contemporary technology for their 
dissemination. The Student Counseling and Assistance Network Act will address this concern 
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The proposed tegaiaooe will establish a Owf -enensive data tee system, containing foancsal aid sources, 
cxplanauon* of the «vxw programs, who b Mgibk, bow to apply, and admission information. This syucm 
would be available to schools, Ww*e*. youth centers and ehewbere, In Hawaii, ibis micro ceroid be 
impietnemed fairly canity through Career Kofcaa, a computerized career guidance program with terminal sites 
ii specified public scboob and libraries throughout ibe Mate, la other wordi, a fyttem ami hardware 
components already exists tocstty. The pr o v is ion s is SCAN «ooM Improve and eaueod the services and 
network accessibility to all interested students tod their families. 



At Kamehamcha SchooWBisbop Estate, we have been assisting with the post-secondary scholarship needs of 
our graduates since 1961. Id 1974, we broadened our service to the Native Hawabao community by cevelopicj 
a scholarship program (Na Hoofcama A Pauahi) open to all Native Hawaiian* in the State of Hawaii. 
Recently. wcVe added additional programs to sere noa Kameharoehi graduates. At oar selective Secondary 
School we can only tervc a small percent of the graduating Native Hawaiian youth in any given year. Our 
other efforts arc able to serve about UX» more students across a wide range of ages. Altogether we serve 
perhaps 10 to 15 percent of what we see as the needed effort Clearly, we cannot do everything through our 
own efforts. 

At persistent as we nave tried to be we (tad that we are still coiwerued about the posj-iecond&ry educational 
attainment of out people. Although Native Hawaiian* have a proud history of early and pervasive literacy 
tracing to the efforts of early Missionaries, and our people graduate from high school at rates higher than the 
national average, at the post -secondary level we lag far behind where we aspire to be. 

In 19S0 national data showed that 10 percent of Native Hawaiian adults age 25 and over had completed four 
or more years of college. In the State of Hawaii only S3 percent had attained this educational plateau. We 
think we can do better, and we most do better if we are to assume an active role in shaping our society during 
the coming century. 

Locally, in our state university system, we find that although Native Hawaiian* constitute about 70 percent of 
our adult population, they comprise only 9 percent of the total student enrollment across all campuses, 
Ftrihcrmorc^aj our flagship Native Hawaiians represent 

about five percent of enroDces. Unfortunately, they constitute only about 15 percent of students who start 
as freshmen and persist through to degree completion within a period of six years from entry. 
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We ait particularly interested in the prospect of arty Imawikm. to l«*-86\ wc initiated a pikx Career 
ExptoniioiB program in nratb grade Guidance cks&cs tn pubtk: schools on the Big Wand of Hawaii, Wewcre 
attempting id get parents and students interested in planning abend regarding posi-secondary training and 
career opportunities. Wc included oppcrtunUtca for uudenu and parents to review career interest inventory 
information, to learn about cortege application and financial aid processes, and to develop working 
partnership* and caznange of mfornnuion with older students and scJeetod working adult*. It was an 
tatcreiting project and out evaluation daia suggest thai we had some documented Impact 

Al the same lime, we learned a great Heal about the range of perspective* among students in our rnuiitculiuraJ 
society. For us it w» sobering to leam that oat? about 15 percent of Native Hawaiian ninth grade students 
aspired to complete four or more years of college This contrasted with rales of 45 percent (or Portuguese 
students, 46 percent for Filipino students, 50 percent for Caucasian students, and 76 percent for Japanese 
students. 

Even more telling to the finding thai after the four years of high school about half of the Natrve Hawaiian* 
who had aspired to complete college had lowered their aspirations. This was not particularly unusual in our 
sampk overall However, with the Native Hawaiian group, comparatively fewer students who had teas than 
college -level aspirations as ninth graders raised those aspirations during high school The net c fleet was that f 
by Senior year* about 30 percent of the Native Hawaiian youth in our study aspired to complete four or more 
years of college study. This net decline in aspiration level was also found for Portuguese youth, hut not for 
the other major ethnic groups in our Big Island schools. 

Recently* we analyzed data from our Statewide university system which consists of seven community colleges, 
West Oahu College, the University of Hawaii at Hi to, and the University of Hawaii at Manoa. The University 
of Hawaii Institutional Research Office routinely prepares an analysis of our local 'Going Rate '-the 
percentage of High School graduates from Hawaii High Schools that proceed immediately into programs al 
one of the 10 campuses of our state higher educational system. White this rate has been dropping Statewide 
during the past decadc-and this trend is of some concern to educators locally at many IcveU-wc find in the 
data some encouraging new*-- as well as indications of the magnitude of the task before us. 

in brief, our college-level system presently expects about one-third of the state's total senior class to proceed 
immediately into a University of Hawaii program during the Fall after High School graduation. However, in 
looking at the schools thai have the highest concentration of Naitve Hawaiian students, we find notably lower 
rates of immediate system entry 
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For example, it Nanakuti High School, where about 65 percent of its students are of Native Hawaiian 
background, las than 15 percent of graduate* proceed without wicrTvption into » mo- or tow-year program 
m our Suit system. White M ts possible that these students may be going to private schools or to the 
Mainland fo college {and we Have bo dais to refute ibis), the toeioccanomto of the comrouwt) ana she 
educauoaal achievement pattern at the school make this a highly unlikely scenario. A similar pattern can be 
seen « Wafcnae High School where the Native Hawaiian population to about 40 percent of the student body, 
and at other achoota as weH 

The encouraging pattern that we see in the data concents the 12 sites where our Federally, funded Talent 
Search program has been serving all students, not only Native Hawaiian*, since 1985-1986. Sperifkslfy, 
looking at the UH system high school-to-collegc direct continuation rate for the Fall semesters of 1987 and 
1989. to of 12 mes showed posit he growth- That ts, the percent of graduates proceeding direct ry into the UH 
system increased at least slightly, or in selected cases, markedly (Pa boa). Beyond this, the Watakca site tn Hilo 
showed only a slight decline that does not appear to be significant, and for the small program at Honokaa on 
the Big Island it appears that a comparatively small number of students created a marked decline in the 
percent rate for the period considered 

For us this is good news. The numbers arc moving in the direction we feel u> essential But by no means is 
our goal near at hand Our dream ts that the noble history and traditions of our aboriginal forefather* wili 
be adequately represented and preserved as our beloved homeland moves ever- so- rapidly toward the 2 Hi 
Century. Education ts critical to our dream Thts ts right. This ts Just. This hi fair* 

The Student Counseling and Assistance Network Act will not solve all of our concern as Native Americans, 
and we know that we muss expect to work diligently along with the new services anil resources that thts 
legislation will bring. We applaud your vision, and we welcome you to the task at hand 

CONCLUSION 

in conclusion Ms. Chairperson, the members of the Hawaii Association of College Admission Counselors are 
committed to providing quality counseling services to students moving through the school to college transition 
We often hear the argument that not everyone ts suited to a college education; that such students need to 
pursue a course of study that prepares them for the workplace. This b undoubtedly true. College & not an 
achievable or appropriate educational goal for all students. However. HACAC firmly believes that ail students 
should be educated and guided in a manner that includes ftostsccondary education as a viable option. In 
keeping with our multicultural milieu, FU like to paraphrase a Chinese philosopher: 
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If your plan b for oac year, plant riot. 

For tea yean, plant trees; 

For a hundred year*, educate pcopte, 

Scnool cowtsciors and enUtfe admass* counselor* need U* programi, too* and training to react our nniib 
ear^eMN^tonateadttfeicmmtbeirUw Stuocntt and pa^ts deserve to twte 
and easily wdmwod information ahoai coJl€$e admission* and financial aid program* iha: **can provide. 
The Hawaii Association of CoUejc Adnussron CounsekHi beUevcs thai ibe v W promoe* of the Student 
Counseling ami Ais*u^ Tw* Aa w*JJ <*rteinry 

be)p us educate people a* we ptan for a hundred yean. 
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Rates o' i-rmedtate Entry o* Graduating Seniors fmo tne UH System. 1987 and 1989 
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Hi 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Myron. 
Ms. Hamilton? 

Ms. Hamilton. Aloha Congresswoman Mink and Congressman 
Jefferson of the Subcommittee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
offer testimony regarding the reauthorization of Special Programs 
for Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds [Subpart 4 of Part A 
of Title IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965), which are also 
known as TRIO programs. 

My name is Ginger Hamilton, and I am currently the Acting Di- 
rector of the Student Support Services Program (SSSP) here at the 
University of Hawaii at Hilo (UHH), and these views are based on 
my experience. 

I, myself, am an underrepresented ethnic minority and first gen- 
eration college student like many of the students I work with. 

The history of Hawaii TRIO programs is reflected of the pro- 
found impact these programs have had in this State since 1966, 
with the inception of the first Upward Bound Program at UH- 
Manoa. 

There are currently 10 TRIO programs on three of the major is- 
lands in the State, serving over 3,000 students each year, for a total 
of about 26,000 standards overall. 

The precollege and postsecondary programs network extremely 
well, providing comprehensive support in helping students in all 
phases of the college experience; preparation, enrollment, persist- 
ence and graduation. 

Evidence shows that students who fall within the eligibility crite- 
ria of TRIO programs flow income, first generation, or physically 
handicapped) are also academically disadvantaged and need the 
support of successfully matriculate and graduate from college. 

In this State, there is a large number of underrepresented ethnic 
minorities who meet these criteria. Hawaiians and Filipinos are 
among the most underrepresented groups in higher reduction and 
yet they are among the largest ethnic groups in the State. 

TRIO programs target these students who are "at risk" and for 
the past 26 years has been very successful in increasing access and 
retention of this population. 

Apparently the model works and what was initially three pro- 
grams (Upward Bound, Talent Search and Student Support Serv- 
ices) has expanded to six programs (including Education Opportuni- 
ty Centers, Ronald McNair Postbaccalaureate Achievement Pro- 
grams and the Training Grants programs.) 

Our country has recognized the need for establishing these pro- 
grams, and the need is still present and pervasive. 

For the reasons stated above with regards to the success of TRIO 
programs and the continued need at the national level, I am not in 
favor of the recommendations to restructure these programs and 
instead recommend that current procedures be continued with re- 
spect to the following issues; 

1. Consolidating the Precollege Outreach Programs (UB, TS, and 
BOO and reallocating them under State block grants. 

2. Eliminating prior experience, from the process of awarding 
SSSP grants to institutions that have prior experience. The origi- 
nal intent authorizing prior experience was to give recognition and 
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merit to previous programs that carry out what they say they are 
going to do. 

3. Requiring students with learning disabilities to also meet one 
of the other two criteria for eligibility flow income or first genera- 
tion} while other students who meet the TRIO definition of phys- 
ically handicapped would not be so required. 

To increase the eff ec ti v en ess and efficiency of these programs, I 
would like to further recommend lengthening the grant cycle for 
TRIO programs from 8 to 5 years. 

I thank you for allowing me this opportunity to present my con- 
cerns about the future of programs for disadvantaged students in 
this State. I think later on in the afternoon we do nave some stu- 
dents who will be testifying! also. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 

As I understand your last three points, Ma Hamilton, you are in 
opposition to these three points with regard to the State block 
grants, and the change of criteria on experience and requiring stu- 
dents with learning disabilities to meet the low-income criteria. 

Bis. Hamilton. That is right 

Mrs. Minx. Or the first generation which is not required for the 
other? 

Ms. Hamilton. That is right 
Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 
Any questions, Congressman Jefferson? 
Mr. Jefferson. I am glad you cleared it up. 
Ms. Hamilton. I did say I am not in favor of these recommenda- 
tions. Sorry. 

Mr. Jefferson. Okay. That eliminates the question about the 
block grant approach. We had discussions about that which basical- 
ly contend every time a program is placed under the block grant — 
block grant authority— that we end up inevitably shortening the 
money for block grant as years come and go and eliminating the 
program because the money gets shorter. So I was wondering 
whether you meant that but I see you don't That clears up that 
particular area for me. 

Mr. Arakawa, let me ask you a question. You talked about 15 
percent of the native Hawaiian students are going to college, 2- or 
4-year. How many are going to 4-year schools? 

Mr. Arakawa. I am not sure. 1 would venture to guess that 

Mr. Jefferson. Would it be safe to say the majority are going to 
2-year? 

Mr. Arakawa. It would be safe to say that Yes. 

Mr. Jefferson. The 4-year schools are even more sorely lacking 
in participation by native Hawaiian students, you would say? 

Mr. Arakawa. In terms of this State, I think there is a larger 
proportion of native Hawaiians at the 2-year schools than the 4- 
year institutions. Yes. 

Mr. Jefferson. You are talking about a program that will pro- 
vide an early intervention opportunity. That has been a common 
thread. How well are the provisions of the education — of higher 
education — what are you proposing specifically that we ought to do 
to amend the act to have ft reach this concern? 

Mr. Arakawa. My understanding is — it is not an act yet It is a 
bill that 
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Mrs. Mink. It is a current law, higher education. 

Mr. Jefferson. I was not talking about— I think he is talking 
about the Student Counseling Assistance Act I was not really talk- 
ing about that so much as I was talking about the Higher Educa- 
tion Assistance Act It may turn out the proposals vou are discuss- 
ing may be followed into this Higher Education Act as we move 
along. 

Mr. Abakawa* I am not aware, but I don't think, and I haven't 
bran exposed to programs that address the early years. And I think 
that as I do more and more in this job I find out that to be effective 
college counseling really starts as early as possible. And, hopefully, 
at the intermediate level— sixth, seventh, eighth grade, if not earli- 
er. 

Mr. Jefferson. You make a point not every student is suited for 
college, but you say students have to have the alternatives present- 
ed squarely to them so they will know where the options are. 

If we were trying to fashion a program in Washington to address 
that concern that you have, what will we use to guide our ap- 
proach to it? How would we identify the students who ultimately 
we want to target for direct help to movs into a college environ- 
ment? Or how do we make these decisions? How do we focus a pro- 
gram? What do we do to reach your concern here? 

Mr. Arakawa, I think—the main concern is that the informa- 
tion—I think the premise is that especially for college students and 
Federal financial aid, a lot of the students and families that qualify 
for that kind of aid don't even realize that it is available or are 
confused about the proems. 

And so in answering your question I think I would first try to 
target that group that would most benefit and qualify for Federal 
financial aid programs. Possibly on income levels. The underserved. 
Certain minorities. 

Mr. Jefferson. I am just curious about^-this doesn't have much 
to do with the Higher Education Act, but you said in the survey 
you conducted 30 percent of the native Hawaiians, minority grade 
classification, aspire to even go to a 4-year college, whereas the per- 
centage was much higher among the other students. 

Was it because they thought they didn't have the opportunity to 
go, they didn't know how they would work it out or where the 
money would come from? Or was it for some other reason? 

Mr. Arakawa. I think that is primarily true, what you stated. I 
also think that their sense of opportunities beyond high school may 
be limited And that may be traditional. I am not sure, but it cer- 
tainly doesn't address their lack of ability or aptitudes* They are 
certainly there. 

And at my own school in 1978, only about 67 percent of our grad- 
uates went on to postsecondary institutions* When we instituted a 
very strong college counseling program, within 4 or 5 years that 
has jumped to 81 percent 

I think getting the information out and encouraging the students 
are the moat important goals. 

Ms. Hamilton. I would like to maybe add one more item that 
maybe contributes to the problem, and that could be the lack of 
role models. I think encouraging these students when they do go to 
college to enter into education I think also would be very helpful. 
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Mr. Jefferson. Thank you. 
Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 
Do you have any questions? 
Mr. Washington. No questions. 

i iust want to add one thought What about the availability— fol- 
lowing up on Congressman Jefferson's question to both of you— do 
you think part of the reason that we need to emphasize postsecond- 
ary education more on one end would have to do with the availabil- 
ity of jobs once a person graduates? I mean, it is all well and good 
to go Into the school and provide counseling and other opportuni- 
ties to suggest to people— because we know fully well why they 
should get as much education as possible. 

But in my experience it is kind of like talking to a brick wall 
sometimes because the answer that I get back is, well, that is nice 
and it sounds good, but if I invest 4 years of my life in postsecond- 
ary education and when I get out I will make the same or perhaps 
leas money than I would nave made had I gone straight to work 
with a less proficient job or one that requires less education, I am 
losing the benefit of those 4 years, Craig, and you can't really con- 
vince me why I should do that. 

My question is, is that also an aspect of the problem here in 
Hawaii? . , 

Ms. Hamilton. I think that is definitely a factor. I think espe- 
cially we are seeing that on Maui Community College. Some re- 
spects here, especially in the tourism area where students from 
when they are in b ' ii school they are offered these jobs at good 
salaries, and I kn with respect to the Upward Bound in Maui 
that a couple yean, ago they started to have difficulty recruiting 
students into their programs because of the need for jobs. 

And I think students may not be looking really into the long 
term but the more immediate, present needs. And somehow we 
need to instill in them to look more into the future because those 
situations could be very temporary. And also because of the fact 
that a lot of them come from low income families. There is that 
need to help support the families, too. 

Again, it is getting to the families and talking to them about the 
benefits of education. 

Mr. Washington. Which then goes back to Congresswoman 
Mink's earlier point and one of the essential reasons we are having 
these hearings. 

It seems to me the emphasis must be placet! on the so-called non- 
traditional student because the more flexibility we allow the more 
we can go out and meet those needs. A person can go to work and 
work part-time. A person can get financial assistance through a 
work/study program. It is not an all or nothing proposition. And 
then they can attend to their personal needs, le., assisting with tip 
financing of their family, whether it is their parents and other sib- 
lings or whether they started a family on their own, while at the 
same time getting the benefit of getting an education. 

It seems to me when you builo barriers that may have had some 
good purposes 10 years ago— I learned in law school when the 
reason for the rule ceases to exist the rule should not exist 

It soom s to me we are at a point— and under the di stin g u is h ed 
leadership of our chairperson for these hearings we need to em- 
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brace the concept of broadening the opportunity as you suggested 
because there are many other reasons why a person shouldget fi- 
nancial assistance and at the same time be able to assist them- 

A lot oFtLnes we don't have enough housing. I read in some of 
the testimony they built a new 246 bed college dormitory and still 
had a waiting list of 250 more students. 

It seems to me uniquely because of the situation here on the Is- 
lands, if you don't have enough housing for students, basically it is 
a disi nc en t ive for students to come to school. If they can't live in 
the community they need a job to be able to pay for that housing. 
It is kind of like a cycle. You meet yourself coming back. 

Mr. Arakawa. I would just like to address your questions about 
if— not ev er ybody would want to go and how do you convince a stu- 
dent when the snort-terms gains— I think that is the choice some- 
times that the student makes. 

My point was that if he has got enough information to make the 
decision, that is what 1 think the concern is. Get that information 
to take them to that point where they can make the choice to go 
this way or another. 
Mr. Washington. Thank you very much. 
Mrs. Mink. I think where we are in terms of our country's histo- 
ry is that many students find it necessary to postpone the decision 
to go to additional schooling after high school and that phenome- 
non is registered by the fact that on almost all campuses the aver- 
age of the students is far beyond the mid-20s. It is in the late 

As a consequence, I think while we look at high school statistics 
too often to measure where we are in a community, what we really 
need to understand is that there is a burgeoning development on 
campus where students initially after they finish high school 
decide they want to get a job and get out into the world. Very soon 
they begin to understand that a high school education is woefully 
inadequate especially if they have potential for more. They have 
this great appetite for continuing. 

And that is where I think the Higher Education Act must be 
flexible in helping these students who out of their own initiative — 
not because of any kind of a program that we put into place after 
they finish high school — because of their own initiative decide to go 
back to college in the evenings or weekends to take additional cred- 
its and are stimulated to continue on to perhaps even getting a col- 
lege degree. 

It is those students that I think are the remarkable self-starters 
in our society that need support and why I am anxious to find ways 
to improve upon our higher education bill. I commend both of your 
statements that point as in that direction. 

1 have one question to ask Myron Arakawa. That has to do with 
the native Hawaiian emphasis you have in your testimony which, 
of course, is a very important area in this State, an area that we 
are continuing to try to emphasise in all phases of our State pro- 
grams — in housing and health and education and all of these areas. 

One of the things the Federal Government has done to provide 
extra funds to the Native Hawaiian Education Act, $6 million, and 
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I understand that comes under the jurisdiction of Kameharneha 
Schools. Is that more or less administered by your institution? 
Mr. Abakawa. That is correct Yes. 

Mrs. Mink. To what extent are those funds being used to accom- 
plish those goals which you outlined in your testimony to expand 
the students' understanding of opportunity and expand their hori- 
zons to compete for post educational experiences wherever they 
might exist? 

Mr. Abakawa. I think one of the real novel things that program 
has tried to do is tried to instill a strong counseling component 
with the financial aid grants that are awarded. I think we found 
out from our experience sometimes just to award money without 
any precounseling and follow-up sometimes it is throwing money 
down the drain. 

I think our community education program that administrates 
that fund has placed a great deal of emphasis on the counseling 
component and where they are trying very hard to not only enroll 
native Hawaiians in post high school educational institutions, but 
the retention model, following up very closely to see that they are 
in progress towards a degree. t , . A , QA 

Mrs. Mink. What do the statistics at your school show of the 80 
percent that go on? How many stay in it, say, over a 5 or 10 year 
period and go on to completion? ^ 

Mr. Abakawa. Are we specifically talking about King k^ueha- 
roeha Secondary School? 

Mr, Abakawa. Okay. We followed up with the class of 1986 over 
the periods, and we found that over half— I am sorry—within the 
State of Hawaii, our attrition rate is close to a half of those that 
enroll, and that it does take longer for them to graduate and get a 
degree. We are trying to address that concern with Kamehameha 
students why that is, . . 

The largest attrition rate is at the university of Hawaii at 
Manoa. Although we don't have any studies on this yet, 1 think a 
commuter State institution, a large school, has something to do 
with it . , 

Mrs. Mink. How many of your graduates go on to postsecondary 

experiences on the mainlan d? 

Mr. Abakawa. About at third of the class. 

Mrs. Mink. How do they fare— the third that go to the mam- 
land? , , 

Mr. Abakawa. Actually their retention periods are much much 
higher. Let's say in the 80 percent Maybe because of— they usual- 
ly—if they go to the mainland they usually tend to go to small 
schools. Much stronger support services. Also, there might be- 
again, this is a gut feeling—there might be a stronger sense of com- 
mitment in terms of money that the family is doling out for them. 

Moot of those schools are residential campuses, and 1 think that 
makes a big impact on the learning environment 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. . _ 

Mrs. Mink. We will move now to Panel 4, Mr. Flemming, Ms. 
Annabelle Fong, Coleen Jongeward and Margaret Williams. Mr. 
Flemming of the Hawaii Pacific University, and Annabelle Fong 
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from the University of Hawaii-Manoa, Coleen Jongeward and Mar- 
garet Williams. 
Mr. Flamming. 

STATEMENTS OF WALTER J. FLEMMING, DIRECTOR OF FINAN- 
CIAL AID, HAWAII PACIFIC UNIVERSITY; ACCOMPANIED BY 
ANNABELLE FONG, DIRECTOR CF FINANCIAL AID, UNIVERSITY 
OF HAWAII AT MANOA; COLEEN JONGEWARD, DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCIAL AID, HAWAII LOA COLLEGE; AND MARGARET WIL- 
LIAMS, PRESIDENT, HAWAII INSTITUTE OF HAIR DESIGN 

Mr. Flkmmino. Madam Chairman, Representative Jefferson, 
Representative Washington, aloha. I would also like to say aloha to 
other staff members, parents, educators, counselors, fellow finan- 
cial aid ad mi n i strators and ladies and gentlemen present here for 
the hearings. 

I want to take this opportunity in the beginning to thank you for 
giving us this opportunity to present some of our suggestions and 
opinions on the future direction of Federal support for higher edu- 
cation. 

Speaking on behalf of the Pacific Financial Aid Association 
(PACFAA) as this year's President-Elect, let me first say that we 
are particularly pleased that these hearings are being held here in 
the State of Hawaii Since the membership of PACFAA is com- 
posed of individuals from postsecondary institutions (both public 
and private), proprietary schools and agencies in the State of 
Hawaii and other far-flung locations in the Pacific who are directly 
responsible for the day-to-day administration of financial aid, we 
consider this to be a special opportunity for us to state our views 
and offer suggestions from the perspective of the front line trench- 
es. 

We wholeheartedly support the retention in law of Part A 
(Grants), Part B (Guaranteed Student Loans), Part C (College 
Work-Study) and Part E (Perkins Loan) of the Title IV Programs. 
We believe that these already successful programs can be rendered 
even more effective with some minor modifications. 

More specifically, in the grants to students area, we support the 
proposal to raise the statutory maximum Pell Grant award to 
$8,700 which we feel will help ensure that low and moderate 
income students have broad access to postsecondary educational op- 
portunities. 

PACFAA does not support, however, the administration's propos 
al for new Pell Grant award rules. We feel that some common 
ground must be found in this area to accommodate both low 
income and moderate income families. 

In the case of the supplemental grant (SEOG), it is deemed ap- 
propriate that schools contribute non-Federal aid dollars up to a 
maximum of 20 percent of the Federal aid allocation dollars and 
that these allocations be phased in over a reasonable period of 
time. 

PACFAA does not support the repeal of the grants to States for 
State Student Incentives. We feel that eliminating Federal funds 
from the Hawaii program during these economically uncertain 
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times might seriously impair our ability to help those students 
with the greatest need. 

PACFAA favorably endorses the administration's proposals to in- 
crease the annual Guaranteed Student Loan Program limits to 
help students meet the rising costs of postsecondary education. We 
also support the default prevention and collection proposals in the 
administration's submission to Congress. The Association generally 
concurs with the measures involved with guarantee agency im- 
provements and other administration proposals involving the GSL 
loan program. We are not however, in favor of the administra- 
tion's proposal that States ware in the risk of borrower default 

We believe that the College Work-Study Program is a means of 
providing a practical application and/or training experience to a 
student's overall postsecondary learning experience while at the 
same time allowing the student to earn money for his/her educa- 
tion. Imposing unwarranted share requirements (as we believe is 
the 50 percent imposed by the administration in 1992) on institu- 
tions could result in some schools being forced to reduce their pro- 
grams si gnificant ly, thereby abandoning some students to less re- 
warding alternatives. We recommend that the share requirement 
should remain at the current 30 percent level. 

In addressing direct loans to students, the authority for the Fed- 
eral capital contribution for the Perkins Loan Program must not 
be repealed. In the view of the Association, the Stafford and SLS 
loan programs are far more heavily subsidized by interest and col- 
lect debts than the low interest but collectible, Perkins Loan. 

PACFAA supports, in general, S. 928, a bill to amend Section 
484(d) of the HEA regarding methods for qualifying as an ability 
to benefit" students at institutions of higher education and proprie- 
tary institutions of higher education and for other purposes. We be- 
lieve strongly that public and nonprofit institutions should be al- 
lowed to utiuze assessment tests, counseling methods and equiva- 
lency degrees for determining ability to benefit as they could under 
prior law. 

We also believe that a State-approved method for determining 
ability to benefit should be recognized by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, Although the Association supports testing of ability to benefit 
students under the Department of Education guidelines for proprie- 
tary schools, we also believe some latitude should be given to devel- 
op and administer approved tests/testing methods that measure a 
student's learning potential rather than only prior knowledge. 

The Association agrees that establishing a single need analysis 
system would simplify Federal program delivery by providing one 
expected family contribution outcome. We support the proposal 
that the general need analysis or Congressional Methodology 
should be used to determine eligibility for all need-based Title IV 
student aid programs. In this regard, we recommend adopting sev- 
ctb! different ppopossls? 

We believe that all independent students with or without chil- 
dren should be treated equally in need analysis calculations, re- 
gardless of marital status. Married students without children 
should be treated the same as single independent students since 
they have no parental financial obligations and true financial 
strength is not accurately assessed. 
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We believe that the College Scholarship Service's formula for 
capping home equity at three times income to protect applicants 
against housing booms that really do not increase their ability to 
pay, be adopted. This is an especially sensitive issue to PACFAA, 

We believe that the independent student definition, except for re- 
taining the aid administrator's authority in determining the condi- 
tional criteria of self-sufficiency, be modified as stated in the ad- 
ministration's report 

We believe that all married students and all graduate or profes- 
sional students should be considered independent 

We believe that veterans' educational benefits should be elimi- 
nated from the needs analysis formula but that they be counted as 
a resource for the year in which received. 

We believe that no special provisions for displaced homemakers 
and dislocated workers should be included in the need analysis cal- 
culations. 

We feel that the current application system is too complex and 
confusing and needs to be simplified. In this regard, PACFAA be- 
lieves that the time has come for the Association to strongly recom- 
mend that the Federal Processor for the Pell Grant program 
should be eliminated. 

When the single need analysis formula is in place, the Federal 
Processor will no longer be needed since the Multiple Data Entry 
(MDE) agencies can process the grant application. They are already 
certified by the Department of Education and currently process the 
output document, the Student Aid Report (SAR). 

We also believe that the SAR should be eliminated as a useless 
document since it contains the same information as the output doc- 
ument already produced by the MDE and Financial Need Analysis 
Report 

Institutions currently have the capability, via approved Depart- 
ment of Education software programs, to process corrections to the 
Financial Need Analysis Report so there is no compelling need to 
resubmit corrections to the Federal processor. The added benefit of 
this proposal is that the cost savings can be directed back into Fed- 
eral student aid programs. 

In closing, let me thank you on behalf of PACFAA for arranging 
this public forum We, members of PACFAA, know that many 
other issues will impact the reauthorization of the HEA. In the 
final analysis, however, we believe a system of student aid that 
best serves both students and taxpayers must be implemented. 

As you conclude these hearings today and begin other delibera- 
tions tomorrow and throughout the year, PACFAA wishes you suc- 
cess in shaping a plan that will, hopefully, guarantee the educa- 
tional needs of our State and the Nation. Mahalo! 

[The prepared statement of Walter J. Flemming follows:] 
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Kadam chairmen, distinguished aobtrs of the ConittM, ladies and 
gentlemen, one* again , thank you for this opportunity to address 
the Committee on behalf of ay school, Hawaii Pacific University and 
ay President, Chatt mrio^it. Although I aay have already touched 
on thasa iasuas in ay earlier testimony, ay contnti will be 
directed toward a further explanation of eelected iasuas of major 
concam to tha University, which by tha way, is now tha largest 
independent, nonprofit collage or university in thy Stata of 
Hawaii. 

First, we are very supportive of senator AXaka'e bill to amend the 
HEX regarding methods for qualifying students under "ability to 
benefit 1 * criteria at institutions of higher education. ffa believe 
that public and nonprofit institutions should be allowed to utilise 
their own asaesseent tests, counseling methods, and equivalency 
degrees for determining ability to benefit as they could under 
prior law. In support of dsfsult reduction, we do, however, 
support the bill's provision for mandatory Department of Education 
approved testing for ability to benefit students who ere entering 
proprietary schools. 

Although Hawaii Pacific University does not recommend the 
elimination of home equity in the calculation of a family's net 
worth, we do support s formula that mora realistically ties hose 
equity to the family 'a adfrated gross income. The College 
Scholarship service's proposal to cap home value at three times 
income to protect aid applicants against housing booms Cor just 
inflated equity like in Hawaii) that really does not increase their 
ability to pay, is supported, mis treatment of home equity would 
provide an equitable analysis for families who ars on fixed income* 
and own or have inherited their homes. 

We are concerned about the Administration's proposal that 
institutions provids a dollar-for-dollar match for SSOG awards to 
students. Contrary to the opinion expressed in tha 
Administration's summary of propose la that schools receiving 
federal 3 BOG allotments have broad discretion to make awards that 
serve institutional objectives as well as the needs of low-incase 
students, we find little or no discretion in their use, outside of 
hslping meet the needs of sligible students. This proposal, if 
implemented, would seriously Jeopardise our ability to administer 
the program since adequate Batching funds may not be available or 
at a minimum, funds would have to be redirected from other 
educational needs. In the long run, this proposal could force 
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in do pan da nt schools to incrttic tbair tuition tfcwtby furthar 
Halting educational opportunitiee for seny •tudenta. We recosjsend 
capping sstching alloeatione at the 20 percent level, 

Like the ssoc proposal, we do not eay p or t tha administration's plan 
to incmu the employer share of College Work-Study peyaente to 
s tudenta froa 30% to 50% in 1992, Although echoole do recognise 
mom benefit in decreased labor eoata by employing studeste, wo 
foal that the priaary purpoaa of this proms ia to provida a 
practical application and/or training experience to aupoloaont a 
student's ovarall poataaoondary learning experience, rtiU at tna 
ease tiaa allowing tna atudant to haip finance nle/ber •oration. 
«a agree that providing an institutional ahara of a student's pert- 
tiaa wagam does establish a partnarahip b et ween tna Federal 
Government and tha school that ia appropriata. However, the 
institutions ahara of tha contribution should ba reaeonabiy 
proportioned and phasad in ovar tiaa- Ha baliava that there are 
many achools without tha financial ability to aaot tha tot 
ragairaaant for all tha atudanta dasiring to work. Tnia condition 
will forca aany schools to reduce tha acopa of their work study 
programs , abandoning naady atudanta to lose rawarding aiternativae. 
Ha recommend that tha shara requirement reaain at tha currant 30% 



In closing, lat aa aay that thers ara two basic arass which wa 
baliava should ba addrasaad in ordar to iaprova tha af fectivanesa 
of tha atudant aid system* Pirat, wa auat iaprova aqual accaaa to 
poataacondary aducation to low and aodarata i neons student*. 
Second wa auat aiaplify tha da li vary of fadaral student aid. 
Hopefully, our asall part of ths taatiaony givan hara today will 
help in addraaaing thass concams. 

Thank you. 
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PACFAA supports* in general, S. 923. A bill to amend section #BA(d) 
of tha Higher Education Act of 1965 regarding methods for 
qualifying as an •ability to benefit* student at institutions of 
highsr sducation and proprietary institutions of higher education, 
and for other purposes. Aa atatad in the bill, thia legislation 
will mandate that proprietary institution atudanta who have not 
graduatad f rea high school Bust paaa an independently administered 
examination approved by tha Dapartaant of Education prior to 
enrollment. Thia action will maintain tha original intant of the 
Student Dafault mitiativa Act of 1990. Public and nonprofit 
institutions vill ba allowed to utilisa assessment teste, 
counsaling methods, and aquivalancy dagraas for detaraining ability 
to banafit aa thay could under prior law. In addition, should thay 
choose, thay may also u*a tha Dapartaant of Education approved 
tasting method. Finally, in ordar to strangthan tha integrity of 
State-supported educational institutions, tha Secretary of 
Education would be directed to recognize a State-approved method 
for determining ability to benefit. 

On behalf of our proprietary schools, although PACFAA does support 
testing of ability to benefit students under Department of 
Education guidelines, some latitude should be given to these 
schools to develop and adainister approved test(s) /tasting methods 
that measure a student's learning potential rather than only prior 
knowledge . 

i asses BEUsssLaxsiBi 

PACFAA does not support the Administration's proposal to require 
use of the Federal Application Term. Flexibility in the financial 
aid application format aust be maintained in order to eeat the 
informational and geographical data needs of different types of 
inatitutiona in determining the needs of their students. 
Institutions aust have the latitude to solicit ta^raation on 
application forms that allow the determination of eligibility of 
applicants for all forms of aid, e.g. institutional, state, private 
agencies* Students normally submit the forms required by the 
inatitution(s) they wish to attend, anticipating a nominal charge 
for processing. Tha "free* form concept would not be universally 
accepted by students when they Know that additional forms may be 
required and delays in processing uf their aid will occur* 

ISfflffii TOT MMilgIS 

PACFAA supports the Administration^ proposal that a aingle need 
analysis formula siailar to the general need analysis, or 
Congressional methodology , would determine eligibility for ail 
need-baaed Title IV student aid programs. It is agreed that 
establishing a single need analysis system would simplify Federal 
program delivery by providing one *xpected family contribution 
outcome. In this regard, PACFAA recommends adopting the following 
guidelines: 
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PACFAA concurs with the proposal that all independent 
students without children would be treated equally in need analysis 
calculations, regardless of marital status. Currently, tha 
financial contribution expected from marrisd indapandant studants 
without childran is determined by tha more literal formula usad for 
f ami lias with childran (aaa additional contnts below) . 

PACFAA ia strongly opposad to tha elimination of home 
equity in tha calculation of a family's nat worth and supports tha 
Col lags Scholarship Servics's proposal in assessing home equity. 
This proposal provides a formula for tha routine treats ant of hosa 
equity for families in a fair and equitable manner, particularly 
whan home values are determined to be out of line with family 
income* This proposal would cap home value at three times income 
to protect aid applicants against housing boommmttat really did 
not increase their ability to pay. The eliminatioM^home equity 
from the need analysis system , although having the advantage of 
simplicity, could result in a significant redistribution of aid 
from less advantaged to sore advantaged applicants « This is an 
especially sensitive issue to those of us in the State of Hawaii 
since Hawaii's average single-family hose sales pries is the 
highest in the nation. This treatment of heme equity would provide 
an equitable analysis for families who are on fixed incomes and own 
or have inherited their homes. 

PACFAA supports modification of tha independent student 
definition proposed by the Administration with the following cavaat 
concerning self-sufficiency; That the modified definition clearly 
stater that if in the opinion of the aid administrator, supported 
by clear and documented evidence, that a dependency override is 
warranted, the professional judgement of the administrator will 
take precedence in the matter. Far too many unusual and mitigating 
circumstances may have to be considered in determining the 
independent status of students to preclude the use of professional 
judo jment. Of all areas addressed in the need analysis 4 this one 
mujt mandate the maximum latitude in allowing professional 
judgement on the part of the local aid administrator. 

PACFAA also concurs that all married students and all 
graduate or professional studants should be considered independent* 
This proposal would eliminate confusion and simplify program 
delivery and application procedures. In addition, PACFAA 
recommends that the treatment of income and assets for this group 
of students be changed so that married students without dependents 
are not allowed to shelter more resources than other independent 
students. Under the current need analysis there is a glaring 
inequity when both husband and wife are students in that the 
Standard Maintenance Allowance and mat of attendance allow for 
double the adjustments and expenses of the couple. It is proposed 
that married students without children be treated similarly to 
single independent students since they have no parental financial 
obligations and true financial strength is not accurately assessed* 
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PACPAA concur* that ntuaat adueationai !?• 
alisin.tad £oa7th?^ anaiyai. for-uia. b^n^f 1^ ^bould 

b. conaldarad aa aithar a raaourea or financial aid «i*a* 
datarainlng noad. 

pacpaa too raccanatnd* that no apacial provUiona for 
diaplacad SSSm JS^Mt^ *or*ara b. laeladad i» 
^^cSSiitlona. uniqoa aeudant and £^fLrid^S.r 
eirotaatanc** of tola natura can boat ^ coiwidar^ 
£ofa»ionSr judgaaant in applying apacial f^.^^^'tSSS 
Sill alao ahcrtaTwd ai^Ufy th. application proc^^haraby 
supporting afforta to anbanca tha affactivanaaa or tha oanvary 
ayataa. 

- PACPAA concura with tha ^^•"^^"^t^^uld^ 
allovaseaa appliad to tha dapandant atudant'a i ^ h .^, 1 .P' 
inerlw^bv "tha mount of tha nagativa parontal availabla ineoaj. 
iSITSranSl incest, l^tha? th. living allowancai ' P^if* 
Tn th« formula Md th* calculated axpactad contribution fro» 
iSrJSSal ilStS 5™ Uaufficiant to offaat th. nagati*. av.il.bl. 
incoae. 



trsoiei BMP *° S3BPHB8 

ss»«zns^s srxr's&n.'&i s&'SSs?? 

faailiaa. 

PACPAA ia opusaad to th. proposal to rapasl th. currant provi.ion 

IsVal. Adminiatrator* who ar* on scan, auat hava th. authority to 
■aJc. th.a* "special circuaatancas" qecialona. 
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Tha proposal that institutions provida a dollar-for-dollar match 
for pop awards to studsnts is strongly opposad. Contrary to ths 
Si^iLS^^ Schools racsiving Fsdsral SEOC aliotaanta 

hav»] broad discretion to aaka avarda that sarvs institutional 

StISSSTS F ** • of io^-lncws studsnts, ainiaal 

discretion in thsir uss, outsits of hslping asst ths nssds of 
aligibla stutents, is available. This proposal, if implemented, 

ISSS—*!?* to «daiaiater ths seoc program, ztia dmad 

appropriate that schools contribute non-federal aid dollars in soas 
rsssonabla proportion to Fsdsral aid dollars phasad in o*sr tlas v 

ff^Tlffii * 1 !* 0 ^** J**?** 1 * to expect that stats funds bs 
paraissibls in ths "aatehing* of funds. 

Zi 0 *** f 1 * wpport ths rspsal of ths Grants to statss for 

S H£? S S^* nt In ««*ti™». Although ths stats of Hawaii has a 
^]pg«a # sliainating Fsdsral funds fros ths program 
during a psriod of sconoaic uncartainty will ssriously impair ths 

!!lSJ n Ll?^l? tiv lf 9 ?? nt P*°9™ in its sf forts to hslp ths truly 
nssdy studsnts of this stats. 

laaoBi sammn annua mm bpbbmi 

PACFAA sndoraas ths Administration' a proposals to increase tha 
annual loan liaits to hslp studsnts mast ths rising coats of 
postsacondary aducation aa follows; 

--Increase tha Stafford loan limit from §2,625 to $3 f 500 for first- 
and sscond-yaar undsrgraduatas. 

--Increase tha Stafford loan limit froa $4,000 to $5,000 for third- 
, fourth-, and fifth-ysar undergraduates. 

—Maintain tha currant Stafford loan limit of $7,500 for graduate 
studsnts* 

--Raintain ths currant SLS limit of $4,000 for a full yaar program 
for first-year students? and 

--Xncrsass tha SLS loan limits froa $4 , 000 to $6,000 for 
undsrgraduatas (sxcluding tha first-year studsnts) and froa $4, 000 
to $10,000 for graduats studsnts. 

PACFAA also aupports tha dsfault pravantion and collaction 
proposals as summer i ted bslow: 

--satsbllsh a ainiaua pngaMtelmgtt raouirsMsnt ** * — » w mi« 

fsquiva l ant Of fiQft houral aa a rjtnAitie™ «t Eligibility for SSL 



—Require lender* tn *- fa dit ***rkn 
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dtftiilfir'i. 



tnt " 1—sa— i» all 
ouarantaa agmciM art «^ ^t^t^v «mith » 



PACTM ganaraiiy supports tha Adainistration's mium to miun 
tha financial stability of axiating guaraittaa aganclas M outlinad 
inw sunary rsport undar ths haadings * cuarantaa Amncy 
laprovaaants, Risk Sharing, and Othar Proposals. PAC7AA supports 
■any of ths spacific proposals list ad, but rasarvas furthar comnt 
until tha appropriata agancy positions ara Known, 

23SBK1 ■BE=aXSDL 



^ cr **_???? not • u PP art proposal to inoraasa tha aaployar shara 
?iL£*5? ,,t * *° fro » 30 parcant to 50 parcant in 1992. 

Although soas banafit is racogniaad fro* daoraasad labor costs, tba 
priaary purposa of this prograa is to provida a practical 
application and/or training axpsrianca to a studants ovarall 
poatsacondary laaraing axpariancaj vfcila at tha aaaa ti»a allowing 
tha atudant to aam aonay for hia aducation. Tha Work-study 
prograa ahouid not ba viawad as a moans of providing a pool of low- 
wag* workars for tha banafit of tha institution, funds ara not 
diractad to aligtbla atudanta tha school scat dnirmm to anroll - 
- thay ara diractad acrosa-tha-board to atudanta who daaonatrata 
a financial aid naad and who hava a dasira to work. Providing an 
institutional ahara of a atudant 's part-tim wagas doas racogni» 
tha partnarahip bstvaan tha Fadaral Gcvarnsant and tha school and 
is appropriata. Bowavar, tha ahara should ba raasonably 
proportionad and phasad in ovar tiaa. Schools without tha ability 
to aaat tha 50 parcant raquiraaant for all tha atudanta daairing 
to wor* will ba f oread to raduca thair program, abandoning soma 
studants to laaa rawarding altarnativsa. 

laaOl gTWT THAOT TO <mmffta is ntamwraa of wrens* 



****** aupporta tha raquiramants for cradit chaefca of borrovars 
agad 21 and ovar, as wall aa borrowar provision of drivar's licansa 
numbar and othar skip- tracing information. 
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PACTA* doaa not rapport tha proposal to rspaai tte authority for 
mv fdmnl capital contributions for tte Parkins Loan program. 
Tto Parkina loan program la a vital part of tha campua-basad loan 
program and should ratain its viab. lity* if tha capital 
contribution la mliainatad, tha program will not hava tte 
guarantaad stability nacasaary to ateiaimtar to tha naafla of tte 
stndanta. In tte viaw of PACTA*, tte Stafford and 8X3 loan 
programs ara far sera fcaavlly subaid* sad by intaraat and collaotion 
afforta than tte lov-intaraat, but oollactabla, Parkins loan 
program. This program muat te aaintainad at currant lavals or alaa 
tha aducation of aillions of noady atudants is at risk* 

USB! namm. gn mm sum PMsBIM m ™ »~ ~a 

In ordsr to atrmamlina tte dalivary syataa PACTAA supports 
davalopaant of a national data aystaa to track, not only dafaulta, 
but also to monitor oil aapaeta of an individual 'a aaparianoa with 
tha Tsdaral studant asaiatanca programs. 

HBli nM jflBMBBB «™r EM -aaaamma 

PACTAA is strongly o p p o aad to tte 1CHKLP proposal to raquira 
vocational cradit hour programs to maaaura training in clock hours 
for tte pnrpoma of datarmining institutional aligibillty to 
participate in radmral studant aid programs. Thia action ia 
conaidaiad inappropriate, having tte affaet of impoaing Padaral 
standards upon institutional and accraditlng policlaa daallng with 
ftcadaaloa. 

Tte costs of adminiataring and managing tte Titla XV pr og rams hava 
inoraasad to such an axtant that tte 5 pareant adminiatrativa f aa 
allovad to maaaga thmmm aspandlturaa ia no longar attfficiant to 
covar tte coat involvad. Tte loan dafault radoctlon ragulationa, 
financial aid transcript raquiramaata, OSL regulations, ohangaa in 
lava otter than tte Rioter Education Act which raquira iasjsdlata 
iaplamantatlon by institutions hava all 1 spout art on tteaa highar 
adminiatrativa raqniiima n t a . Tte idloayncraoy of tte axpanditura 
faa ia that tha inatitution aatotea all oampus-baaad programa so 
tte S pareant adminiatrativa faa in raality, a combination of 
Tadaral and institutional funds. PACTAA racosmsnds that tte faa 
allowanca ba raiaad to S parcant. 

PACTA* alao raco— ands that inatltutloaa te all oca tad an 
adminiatrativa allowanca of 920 par studant racipiant of tte 
Stafford loan, 513 and tte PLUS loan prograsm to coapanaata for tha 
coats of handling applications, conducting intarviava, naiiinga, 
eteek handl i ng , and raporting to guarantaa aganciaa and 
confirmation raporta* 
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xaant iron inrxn m w * lfWTi 

PACFAA recoaaands that the ceiling on the trenefer {*" 
tlw College work-Study prograa to tha JU> progr aa ™ 
$30,000 to $40,000. sxpej—e, -inly Ml«ry i» *£• £•« 

and will continue to increase every year. In °f?"F for 
prograa to iwln viable additional funda are aaaantial. 



Tha Aaaociatien feele that the currant application eyste. U too 
ceaplex and confusing and naada to be oiaplified. In thi» regard, 
vebelieve that tha tiae baa coae tor tha Aaaociation to etrongly 
rWoSanTthat the Federal Pressor for th. Wl 
should ba aliainatad. Whan tba single need aiialyaia foraula ia In 
plica, tba Fadaral Processor will no longer ba needed aince the 
Kultiolv Data Entry (HOE) ageneiea can procaas the grant 
SplicatioT (tneFar- airily certifies by «>• *P»*«^ 
Education and currently procaaa the output docuaent, Um ' »udent 
SdReport l SAR]) • *• also believe that tha SAR ahould be 
aliainatad aa a uaeieaa document since J* 

intonation aa tha output docuaent already produced by the WS, tne 
Financial Naada Analysis Report, inatitutions SnlTvaia 
capability, via approved Departaant of M ^*V£%i^i^i£te 
software progress, to process corrections to the Financial jmhtos 
Analysis Report, ao there ia no coapelling need vo resubmit 
correctione to the Federal Processor. 

Although the Federal Processor's current initiative to generate and 
expand electronic student Batches for Selective Service. 
!«£^ation a^l dafault status ia sjqvMd ; ^".£^,,22 
this information can be reported by the HDEa in the Fi " a K '^ i * 1 t ?**^ 
Analysis iUport. In any caaa. inatitutiona hav. tha ultimata 
responsibility in detereining the atatua of studants , "P^i""* 
wheTatudenta fail to sute.it their SAR. In addition, the current 
n^ireaent for institutions to obtain Financial Aid Tranacripta 
fSS oSher schools the student attends, does act *s a ^faguard 
in identifying refunde due on tha over payment of a fea^rai grant 
and determining the student's default status. 

The added benefit, and perhaps even more important ^f".?^??* 1 "? 
efficiency, ia that the coat savings {probably in ^« " i "* on . B ? f 
dollars), can be directed beck into federal student aid programs. 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Mr. Flamming. 

Counsel pointed out a point you raised in your testimony about 
the definition of an independent student in which you stated you 
supported the administration's definition, and he suggested that 
the current age is 24 and the President's recommendation is 26. Do 
you support the 26-year-old? 

Mr. FxsMmKO. We do support that Yes. As long as the local f! 
nandal aid administrator still can use professional judgment in de- 
termining the self-sufficiency of the student and family we believe 
that is critical 

Mrs. Mmx. Why do you feel it is necessary to increase the age to 
26? 

Mr. Flemmino. One of my other colleagues? 

Ms. Fono. What we are seeing here very significantly is a lot of 
students are still undergraduates at age 24, living at home. There 
are more and more of them. I think the statistics that I saw in one 
analysis showed that the increase in independent students there- 
fore that call upon more resources has risen to 76 percent in the 
last 2 years as a result of that 24-vearold. We are concerned about 
the shift of ftinds £oiiw to the oloer student and the younger stu- 
dent There is a shift of ftinds, and that is what our concern is. 

Mrs, Mink, How much of a shift in funds have you seen? 

Ms. Fono. We believe there is almost a 25 percent shift before 
they graduate with a bachelor's degree* 

Mrs. Mink. We will get to that point 

Ma Fong. 

Ms. Fono. I am not making a testimony. I am with the UHH. As 
you know, there will be nobody from UHH speaking because our 
bosses have spoken. 

I am President of Pacific Financial Aid Association. I want to 
thank you, Patsy, on top of what Mr. Washington and Mr. Jeffer- 
son said. I have been in the Title IV Programs since 1966, first 
with the TRIO and then being in the Financial Aid Office, and I 
have sat through three reauthoriazations. I have seen Tom. I have 
seen him in Washington, but we have never had a hearing here, I 
always had to go to the mainland. 

I thank you all for being tone. You asked a question of Doris 
Ching. Do you want me to wait until afterwards to say what she 
wanted me to get back to you? 

Mrs. Mink. You are free to do it now. 

Ms. Fono. Administrative overhead — as she was talking about 
the need for nontraditdonal students for which costs could be 
picked up by the Federal Government, she didn't fully understand 
what that administrative overhead tos. We use a lot of it to pay 
for our audits, to pay for loan collectors and to do other kinds of 
things within Financial Aid, so to speak, that we are not using for 
other programs except for paying for the need to keep our financial 
aid programs current, clean and accountable for. 

So she Just wanted that clarified. Thank you. 

Mrs. Mink. Fine. Thank you. 

Mrs. Jongeward. 

Bis. Jonoewakd. Aloha, Representative Mink. Representative 
Hayes, Representative Washington, Representative Jefferson, staff 
members, colleagues, ladies and gentlemen. Welcome to Hawaii 
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and thank you for the opportunity to provide comments and recom- 
mendations associated with the Reauthontaation of the Higher 
Education Act in 1991. , . 

My name is Coleen Jongeward, and I am the Director of Finan- 
cial Aid at Hawaii Loa Ctofiege. I am here as a practicing Financial 
Aid Adininistrator with over 10 years of mmnmrnA }^J^ 
rently the Past-President of the Pacific Financial Aid Association. 

There are many issues and problems with the current student 
aid programs and delivery system which must be addressed and re- 
solved during this reauthorization period in order to better serve 
economically disadvantaged students. The present system w ineffi- 
cient and overregutetedTThe goal of providing access to higher edu- 
cation is not being achieved in a manner that reflects the advance- 
ment of the technology and sophistication pur Nation posae^ 

Providing financial support to those able to benefit from educa- 
tion in order that they may have more successful, productive and 
happier Lives is the single best investment which government and 
taxpayers can make. Our willingness to educate and protect our 
children is a test of any decent and compassionate society. It is evi- 
dent we can no longer compete and prosper m the global arena 
when more than a third of our children are growing up in igno- 
rance and a fifth in poverty. ... 

If current trends continue, a disproportionate number ofpurcW- 
dren will grow up poor, untrained, uneducated and unmotivated at 
She very time oil? Nation will need the children to be healthy, edu- 
cated aid productive. We must do more if our Ration wd Iwohm? 
to be a place where every man. woman and child will have the op- 
portunity to reach their potential. Educating young minds is not 
susceptible to compromise. We must all work together to achieve 
this ffo&l 

I have identified several areas that I feel will assist us in achiev- 
ing our mutual goal and will improve the student aid programs 
and the delivery system as we enter the next century. I have sepa- 
rated my recommendations in the five following areas: Pell Grant 
Program, Home Equity, Need Analysis, Delivery System and Ad- 
ministrative Overhead and Allowance. _ . . . 

Pell Grant Program. The Pell Grant Program is msufTicientin 
its current structure. This program was designed to aid tneneea- 
iest of students, yet it is the single most bureaucratic and compli- 
cated program for students and schools. 

Students must currently submit a nationally-Mproved Ijeed jwal- 
vsis application to a processor such as the College Scholarship 
slrViS P oTSrAmerican College Testing Service, who produces a 
paper report that the student must submit to the school he or sue 
chooses to attend. When a student submits their needMa^isap- 
plication in a timely fashion, it is submitted prior to the time most 
families have completed their Federal tax returns, so the informa- 
tion is estimated and usually not accurate. As a resu^ many 
Sglsmustbe made to the report, and it must be resubmitted to 
thTcentral processor in Iowa. Students expect to receive theur 
funds at the start of the school term, not just prior to the comple- 
tion 

There is currently an excellent system in place thatprovides 
Federal financial aid, such as the Supplemental Grant (SEOW, rer- 
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kins Loan, and college work study funds, directly to students by 
the financial aid administrators at the campus level. This system 
has proven to be quite effective. 

We must eliminate the requirement that a student must return a 
paper Pell Grant Report to the school and that corrections be made 
to the central processor prior to payment It is redundant to have a 
student submit a three-page report which contains information 
that the school has already received and in most cases has verified 
for the other Federal programs. The responsibilities placed on the 
student serve to deter them. It would be a logical course of action 
to make the Pell Program a campus-based program. 

Home Equity. One of the largest concerns of the residents of the 
State of Hawaii is the current treatment of home equity. 

In Congressional Methodology, one of the measurements for de- 
termining financial strength is home equity, the difference between 
the assessed value and the outstanding mortgage. The Standard 
Maintenance Allowance or SMA is a critical element in the Con- 
gressional Methodology need analysis system. The SMA is based on 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Low Standard of Living. 

The SMA for a student in Iowa is the same as a student in 
Hawaii. For most Hawaii State residents, the SMA table is illogi- 
cally low relative to their actual living costs. If we are concerned 
about realistically measuring a family's ability to contribute to 
then- child s education, we must establish living allowances that 
adequately reflect local costs to more accurately measure financial 
need. 

I believe that the CSS proposal that caps home equity at three 
tunes income should be adopted. This ties assets to income in a fair 
and concise manner and appears to be the best solution to a com- 
plex problem. 

Need analysis. In order to simplify Federal program delivery, I 
believe a single need analysis system to determine expected contri- 
butions be adopted. I support the proposal that Congressional 
Methodology be used to determine eligibility for all need-based 
Title IV student aid programs. Through the use of professional 
judgment, aid adminis trators can make any appropriate corrections 
or adjustment based on special documented circumstances. 

Delivery system. It is time to simplify the process for which aid 
is made available to eligible students. There should be a single, 
universal form for applying for a Stafford Loan, Supplemental 
Loan or Parent PLUS Loan. The current process succeeds in con- 
fusing and intim id ati n g students. It is time to make the necessary 
changes. 

Administrative overhead and allowance. The costs of administer- 
ing and managing the Title IV programs have increased at such an 
alarming rate that the current 5 percent expenditure of Title IV 
funds is no longer enough. I believe that the administrative allow- 
ance be increased to 8 percent to offset expenses related to the 
management of the Title IV programs. 
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I farther recommend that institutions be given an administrative 
allowance of $20 per recipient of the Stafford, Supplemental Loan 
STKmte «£d the PareTLoan Program to o&et. the cnsteof 
handling the applications, conducting entrance and exit interviews 
maiungt check handling, reports to guarantees agencies and status 

C °? n 1 X£g!'l would like to thank you for allowing me this oppor- 
to lity to state my views and recommendations at this torum. 
The prepared statement of Coleen Jongeward follows:] 
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Aloha Reoresentativa Mink. Reoresentative Styes. 
Representative Sashinoton. Renresentative Jefferson, staff 
Miters, eolleeoues. ladies and centlemen. Welcome to 
Hawaii and thank rou for the opportunity to provide comment, 
•ad reeommendatione associated with the Reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act in 1991- is Coleen 

jongeward and I am the Director of Financial Aid at Hawaii 
Loa College. I am here as a practicing Financial Aid 
Administrator with over ten vears of esoerience and I am 
currently the Past- President of the Pacific Financial Aid 
Association. 

There are many issues and problems with the current student 
aid eroorams and deliverv system which must be addressed and 
resolved durino this Hesuthorisation period in order to 
better serve economically disadvantaaed students. The 
present system is inefficient and overreoul ated . The goal 
of orovidine eecess to hioher education is not being 
achieved in a manner that reflects the advancement of the 
technology »»d sophistication our nation eossesses. 
Providing financial supeort to those able to benefit from 
education in order that the? mar bave more successful, 
productive and happier lives is the single best investment 
which government and taseavers can make. Our wiJlinenees to 
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educate and protect our children la a tut of any decent and 
compassionate society. It is evident we can no longer 
compete and prosper 1b tha olohal arena whan mora than a 
third of oar children ara orowing up in ignorance, and a 
f i £ th in govert ? . I f currant t rands continue , a 
disproportionate nuraher of our childran will erow up poor* 
untrained- uneducated, and unmotivated at tha vary tima our 
nation vill need tha children to ha healthy, educated and 
productive ! fie must do mora if our nation will continue to 
he a place vhere every man* woman, and child vill have the 
opportunity to reach their Potential. Educating young minds 
la not susceptible to compromise. He must all work together 
to achieve this ooal. 

I have identified several areas that I feel will assist us 
in achieving our mutual goal and will improve the student 
aid croc rams and the delivery system as ve entir the next 
century. I have separated my recommendations as follows; 

FELL GUST PROGRAM 
HOKE EQ0ITT 
HEEDS AJ! ALTS IS 
DELIVERY STSMM 
ADMINISTRATIVE OVERHEAD ABB ALLOW AH CE 

Pell Grant Program: The Pell Grant program ie insufficient 
in its currant structure. This proeraa was designed to aid 
the neediest of students, yet it is the single most 
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bureaucratic and complicated orooram tor student* and 
schools. Students must current lr submit a national ly- 
approvad need analysis eoolication to a processor such as 
the collage Scholarship Service or the American College 
Tasting Service mho produces a paoer report that the student 
must submit to the school he or she chooses to attend. When 
a student submits their need analysis application in a 
timely fashion, it submitted prior to the time most families 
have completed their FHeral tax returns so the information 
is estimated and usual 1? not accurate. As a result* many 
changes must be made to the report and -it must be 
resubmitted to the Central Processor in Iowa. Students 
expect to receive tbair funds at the start of the school 
term, not just prior to the completion. Thare is currently 
an excellent system in place that provides federal financial 
aid. such as the Supplemental Grant (SEOGK Perkins Lean, 
and College Work Stvdv Funds di recti? to students by the 
Financial Aid Administrator at the c emeus. This system has 
proven to be oulte effective! We must eliminate the 
requirement that a student must return a caper Pell Grant 
Report to the school and that corrections be made to the 
Central Processor prior to payment. It is redundant to have 
a student submit a three page report which contain* 
information that the school has already received and in most 
oases has verified for the other federal programs. The 
responsibilities placed on the student serve to deter them. 
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It would be a logical coursa of action to make the Pell 
program a carous- based program. 

Home Eouity* One of the la roes t concerns of the residents 
of the state of Bevaii is the current treatment of home 
eeuity. la Congressional Methodology* one of the 
measurements for determining financial strength Is home 
equity, the difference between the assessed value and the 
outstanding mortgage. The Standard Maintenance Allowance or 
SWA is a critical element in the Congressional Methodology 
need analysis system. The SKA is based on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics-Low standard of Livinc. The SKA for a 
student in Iowa is the same as a student in Hawaii. For 
most ffawaii state residents* the SNA table is il logically 
low relative to their actual living costs. If we ere 
concerned about realistically measuring a family's ability 
to contribute to their child's education, we must establish 
living allowances that adecuately reflect local costs to 
more accurately measure financial need* I believe that the 
CSS proposal that caPs home eeuit? at three times income 
should be adopted. This ties assets to income in a fair and 
concise manner and appears to be the best solution to a 
complex o rob lam, 

Heeds Analysis: In order to simplify federal program 
delivery. I believe a single need analysis system to 
determine expected contributions be adopted. X support the 
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proposal that Concessional Methodology be us ad to deteraine 
eligibility for all need-based Title IV student aid 
programs- Through the use of Professional iudaement. Aid 
Administrators can make an* appropriate corrections or 
adjustments beaed on special documented circumstances. 

Delivery System: It is time to simplify the process for 
which aid i» made available to eligible students. There 
should be e single, universal form for applying for a 
Stafford Loan. Supplemental Loan, or Parent PLUS Loan. The 
current process succeeds in confusing and intimidating 
students- It is time to make the necessary changes. 

Administrative Overhead and Allowance; The costs of 
administering and managing the Title XV Programs have 
increased at such an alarming rate that the currant 5% 
expenditure of Title IV fund* is no longer enough. I 
believe that the administrative allowance be increased to 8% 
to offset expenses related to the management of tie Title XV 
programs, 

» 

X further recommend that inatitutions be given an 
administrative allowance of $20 per recipient of the 
Stafford* Supplemental Loan to Students and the Parent Loan 
Program to offset the costs of handling the applications, 
conducting entrance and axit interviews, mat lines, cheek 
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handling, reports to guarantees agencies and status 
confirmation reports. 

Tbere ahouid ba a coonisance that tha changes in lava, 
regulations and audit reeuiremente have seriously impacted 
institutions* Constant and untimalf changes in student aid 
programs wreak havoc vith tha verv atudants that tha Higher 
Education Act of 1965 were meant to aaaist. When social 
policies, which bave nothing to do vith the dat arm! nation of 
students* financial nead to sitber enter or continue 
postaecondary education, affect eiigibiUtv, tha endeavor to 
administer and award aid to deserving students is subverted. 
To expect financial aid administrators to police social 
behavior is unthinkable. 

In elosine, I would like to thank you for allowing me this 
opportunity to state mr views and recommendations at this 
forum. 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 
Ms. Williams. 

Ms. Williams. Good morning, Honorable Chairperson Mink and 
Honorable Representatives Jefferson and Washington. 

My name is Margaret Williams, and I am president of the 
Hawaii Institute of Hair Design and president of the Hawaii Asso- 
ciation of Pacific Postsecondary Private Schools. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you this morning 
to address the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, specifi- 
cally the issues affecting private career school students. 

The beginning of the 1990's have not been easy. An economic 
downturn deepened into a national recession. War in the Persian 
Gulf, slow growth in productivity and a decline in real wages have 
made life difficult for the people of Hawaii and the entire Nation. 

Indicators underscore the need to get our economy back into 
fighting shape. A key to meeting the economic challenges of the 
1990's and beyond is improving the skills of our people— our most 
valuable economic resource. We must ensure that our workforce is 
educated, skilled and productive. 

Last month, President Bush announced his plan to revitalize 
American education, "America 2000: An Education Strategy." In 
that plan, President Bush said, "For those of us already out of 
school and in the workforce, we must keep learning if we are to 
live and work successfully in today's world. 'A Nation at Risk' 
must become 4 A Nation of Students.' " 

It is the role of each citizen to pursue educational opportunities. 
It is the role of the public and private sectors to provide a variety 
of opportunities among which America's students can choose. And 
it is the role of local, State and Federal Government to assure that 
those opportunities are available to all Americans who wish to 
pursue them regardless of their race, gender or socio-economic cir- 
cumstances. 

We need "A Nation of Students," because the United States is 
encountering intense international competition from Western Eu- 
ropean and Pacific Rim nations who devote a significant amount of 
their education dollars to workforce-related curriculum and train- 
ing. 

American firms are more frequently choosing to take advantage 
of less expensive foreign labor. We can compete with this dynamic 
in only two ways: one, reduce American wages to equal or lower 
levels and thereby lower the American standard of living, or, two, 
provide the educational opportunities working Americans at all 
levels need to improve their existing skills or learn new skills to 
make their work more valuable to American and International 
firms. 

As the Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce said 
in June, 1990, "America's Choice (is) high skills or low wages." 

When the Higher Education Act was originally written in 1965, 
it reflected the needs of a far different student body than we have 
today. In 1965, postsecondary education served as a transition from 
adolescence to adulthood for mostly white male middle-class stu- 
dents pursuing a full-time liberal arts education at a residential 
campus. 
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While this profile still fits some students, many of today's stu- 
dents are older and seeking career-specific education and training 
on a part-time basis while working and living off campus. Todays 
students are also more racially and ethnically diverse and are 
nearly balanced along gender lines* 

Therefore, it is important that access to Title IV assistance be 
maintained for all types of students regardless of the length of the 
program they plan to attend Such access is especially vital for stu- 
dents attending programs of 600 clock hours or less. Many of these 
students do not nave the luxury erf remaining out of the workforce 
to obtain training for more than a 6-month period of time. Access 
to loan assistance makes this opportunity possible. 

At my school in Hawaii, a large percentage of the student popu- 
lation are single mothers. These women must receive help in order 
to get the training they need to get a job. We also serve a large 
number of Vietnamese, Korean and Taiwanese immigrants. All of 
these people rely on financial aid to get the education and training 
they need. 

Because we do serve a large number of immigrants, my institu- 
tion is well aware of the special needs of these students. In some 
instances the system of delivering student aid could be improved to 
better serve these students. For example, as of July 1, 1991, we are 
required to test all students who do not have a high school diploma 
(with an ability to benefit test). This test is chosen from a list of 
tests approved by the Secretary of Education. 

Because many immigrants are unable to produce a high school 
diploma from their own country, we are required to treat these stu- 
dents as if they never achieved a high school diploma. In addition, 
these tests are timed tests, and for students who do not even have 
as much as a cross language dictionary, this is nearly impossible. 
Nor are these tests an accurate reflection of a student's ability to 
learn and to do well. 

It is my recommendation that the committee develop ability to 
benefit tests which truly reflect their ability to learn. Moreover, I 
would recommend that these tests should not be timed. 

Also, short term programs are essential to students who cannot 
afford to be absent from the workforce for a long period of time. 
They need these programs to provide them with a solid, yet short, 
education and training program in order to given them the skills 
they require and get them back into the workforce as quickly as 
possible so they may earn money and become productive, tax- 
paying members of society. 

The National Association of Trade and Technical Schools and the 
Association of Independent Colleges and Schools together represent 
more than 2,200 private career schools and colleges serving nearly 
1.5 million students. They have developed a comprehensive legisla- 
tive proposal for the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 

Briefly, the proposal calls for across to postsecondary education 
opportunities for all students, including the poor and disadvan- 
taged. It restores the proper balance between grants and loans so 
the very poorest do not leave school under a huge burden of debt. 
It improves the integrity of the aid programs. And it enhances the 
effectiveness of the programs through simplification and improved 
administration. 
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The plan recognizes that people should have access to the type of 
education that best meets their needs and abilities. It calls for a 
number of reforms that will clarify the accountability of all players 
involved in the student aid programs and create ways to curb 
abuse— reforms that will help restore everyone's confidence m 
thwB programs. 

Private career schools and colleges provide more than half of the 
trained entry-level workers in the United States. According to a 
recent VS. Department of Labor study, 18 of the 20 fastest growing 
occupations are taught in private career schools. . 

As you consider the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, I urge you to take a new app~ that addresses the 
human capital needs of this Nation's v -jrce for the year 2000 
and beyond by recognizing the diversity jf postsecondary education 
options available to students with a variety of needs and goals; re- 
store confidence in the integrity of student aid programs by 
making every effort to prevent fraud and abuse in the Federal stu- 
dent aid programs and requiring all postsecondary institutions to 
provide information on the cost, education requirements, chances 
of succeeding and employment or continuing education possibilities 
experienced by graduates; and assure fairness in the student aid 
programs and provide students with the financial opportunity to 
choose among all schools by making student aid programs under- 
standable and the application system appropriate to the individual 
and guarantee access to student aid based on applicants need but 
not constraining aid on the basis of type of schools, default rates or 
programs chosen. 

Taking these steps will provide access to Federal financial aid 
and thus to postsecondary education opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans. I hope the House and Senate take this opportunity to refine 
Federal education policy to reflect the changes in our Nation s pop- 
ulation, economy and education and workforce needs. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share my views with you. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Margaret Williams follows;] 
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Good eorning, ay name ie Margaret Williams and X an 
preei4e»t of the Hawaii Institute of Hair Deelgn, and praaidant of 
the Hawaii Aeeoclaticn of Pacific Postsecondery Private schools* 

2 appreciate tha opportunity to appaar before you thie 
morning to eddrcee tha reautborisatiun of tha Higher education 
Act; epeoif ically, tha iaauaa aff acting privata earaar achool 
atudenta. 

The bag inning of tha 1990s hava not haan eeay. An economic 
downturn daapanad into a national racaaaion, war in tha Para i an 
Oiilf , alow growth in productivity, and a daolina in raal vagaa 
hava aada lifa difficult for tha paopla of Hawaii, and tha antira 

nation. 

All of thaaa indleatora underecorc tha naad to gat our 
aconoay bach into fighting ahapa. A hay to Mating tha economic 
challangaa of tha 19900 and bayond ia improving tha ahllla of our 
paopla ~ our aoat valuable economic resource. Ha mat anaura 
that our workforce la aducatad, akilled, and productive. 

In ordar to hava an aducatad workforce, America* a elementary 
and aacondary schools auat lay tha critical foundation. Studanta 
auat coaplata achool with tha ability to move on to tha next atop 
in ordar to be productive membare of eooiety. 

Lent month, Praaidant tuah announced hia plan to revltalita 
American education, -America lOOOi An Muoatloo Strategy*. In 
that plan, Praaidant Buah amid, 'for thoea of ua already out of 
achool and in tha workforce, we muat keep learning if we are to 
live end work successfully in today 9 e world* »A Motion At Aiak* 
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muat become 'A Nation of student*,** X under* tend that to mean 
•11 American* of all age* and background* need to take advantage 
of the opportunities available to thee, to continue their 
education, to prepare then for their first Jobs, to improve their 
skills for their current jobe, or to enable them to svitch careers 
if they eo choose. 

It ie the role of each cititen to pursue educational 
opportunities? it is the role of the public and private sector* to 
provide s variety of opportunities axon? which America'* etudente 
can choone; and it ie the role of the local, etate and federal 
governments to assure that those opportunities are available to 
ail American* who wish to pursue thee regerdlsae of their race, 
gender, or socio-economic circumstances. 

We need »A nation of studente,* because the United States le 
encountering inten*<- international competition from Western 
European and Paoif .<? »i» net lone who devote a elgnif icant amount 
of their education dollars to workforce-related curriculum and 
training. American firms ere more frequently choosing to take 
advantage of less expensive foreign labor. He can compete with 
thie dynamic in only two ways* l) reduce Aver loan wages to equal 
or lover levale end thereby lower the American standard of living, 
or 2) provide the educational opportunities working Americana at 
all levale need to improve their existing skills or learn new 
ekille to make their work more valuable to American and 
international firm*. Ae the Comaieeion on the Skill* of the 
American Workforce said in June, 1990, "Amerlce'e Choice lie] high 
ekille or low wage*.* 
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Whan the Higher Education Act was originally written in i**5, 
it ref looted tha ntidf of • tar different student body than va 
have today. In 1**9 poeteecondary education aarvad aa a 
tranaition from adolescence to adulthood for meetly white male 
middla-claee atudanta pursuing a full-time literal arta aduoation 
at a raaidentlal campus, while thia profile atUl fita eome 
atudanta, many of today'a atudanta ara oldar and seeking oarear- 
epocif io aduoation and training on a pert-time basis mhiia working 
and living off campus. Today'* atudanta ara alao fton racially 
and athnieally diverse, and ara nearly balanced along gander 
line*. 

Therefore it la important that aooaea to Title XV eaaietanea 
te maintained for all typaa of atudanta ragardlaaa of tha length 
of tha program they plan to attend, tfuoh accaaa ia aapaoially 
vital far atudanta attending program* of 600 clock houra or less. 
Hany of those atudanta do not have tha luxury of remaining out of 
tha workforce to obtain training for mora than a aim month period 
of time. Acceee to loan eaaietanea makes thia opportunity 
possible. 

At my school in Hawaii, a large percentage of the student 
population ara a ingle mother a. Theae women muet receive help in 
ordar to gat tha training they need to gat a job. We alao serve a 
large number of Vietnamese, Korean, and Taiwanese immigrant e. All 
of thoaa paopla raly on financial aid to gat tha education and 
training they need* 

Because we do serve a large number of immigrants, my 
inatitution ia well aware of the epaoial needs of thaee atudanta. 
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In some inttancM the syaten of delivering student aid could be 
improved to better eerve these students. Tor example, as of July 
1, 19? 1 v» are required to teet ell student* who do not have e 
high echool diploma {with en ability to benefit teet). This teet 
!• Ohoeen from e list of teste approved by the Secretary of 
Education. 

Because many immigrants are unable to produce e high school 
diploM from their ovn country , ve ere required to treat these 
students se if they never achieved a high echool diploma. In 
eddition, theee teete ere timed teete end for mtudent* who do not 
even have ee much ee a cross language dictionary, tuts is nearly 
impossible, nor are theee teete en accurate reflection of e 
etudent'e ebility to learn end to do well. 

Zt is my recommendation that the committee develop ability to 
benefit teete which truly reflect their ebility to learn. 
Moreover, I'd recommend that theee teete should not be timed. 

Due to their economic ciroumeteneec, many of today's 
students — again, oy school i* e perfect example — cannot 
continuously attend echool for four or more years. Yet, current 
regulation? are biased againet short-term programs. Short- tore 
programs are eeeential to etudente who cannot afford to be absent 
from the workforce for a long period of time* They need these 
programs to provide them with e eolid, yet short, education end 
trelnlng program in order to give them the skills they require end 
get them back into the workforce es quickly as poaeible eo they 
may earn money end become productive, tax-paying samba re of 
society. 
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Kith the 199? reeuthoriiation of the Higher Education Act at 
hand, the U.S. Congreea has an opportunity to help America Mot 
ito education and workforce nooda for tho Slot century. Rather 
than addreaeing tho financial need* of pesteecendary students aa 
if all vara pur a? in? a traditional baccalaureate degree, Congress 
oan explore tho naade of America 1 « atudanta and provide the 
financial assistance necessary to enoouraga them to develop their 
skills and knowledge to become productive and valuable oitizens. 

The national Aeaooiation of Trade end technical schools and 
tho Aaaociation of Independent Collages and Schools together 
represent wore than 2,300 private career eohoole and colleges 
serving nearly 1.5 ail lion atudanta . They have developed a 
comprehensive legislative propoaal for the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. 

Briefly, the proposal calls for accaae to postsecondary 
education opportunities for all student a, including the poor *nd 
disadvantaged. It reatorss tho proper balance between grants and 
loana so the vary poorest do not leave school under a huge burden 
of debt. It improvee the integrity of the eid programs. And it 
enhances the effectiveness of the progrems through simplification 
and improved edminietration. 

The plan recognizee that paopla ehould have access to the 
type of education that bast Mats their neefda and abilities, 
whether a four -year college or a private career school. 

And, the proposal calls for a number of raforma that vill 
olarify the accountability of all playera involved in the student 
aid programs and create ways to curb abuae — reforms that will 
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help restore everyens's confidence in these programs, 

Tomorrow's complex economy will demand increasing number * of 

•killed workers . Mora than 70 percent of all job* over tha next 

dacada will raquira some form of technical education beyond high 

school, but only 50 percent of high school graduate* will go on to 

collage and 42 percent of those etudenta will not obtain a collage 

degree. Traditional four-year baccalaureate institutions also do 

not offer program* in many of the highest growth occupations. 

Private career schools and colleges provide more than half of 

the trained entry-level workers in the United States. According 

to a recant U.ff* Department of Labor study, 19 of the 20 fastest 

growing occupations are taught in private career schools* 

As you considsr ths reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act of IMS, I urge you to: 

1) Take a nsw approach that addresses the human 
capital needs of this nation* a workforce for tho 
year 2000 and beyond by recognising tha diversity 
of pcsteecondary education options available to 
students with a variety of needs and goals and 
securing that financial aid is neutral and does not 
give unau* advantage to one type of education ovar 
another; 

2) Restore confidence in the integrity of student aid 
programs by waking every effort to prevent fraud 
and abuse in the federal student aid progress and 
requiring all poetsecondaxy Institutions to provide 
information on the cost, educational requirements, 
chances of succeeding, and employment or continuing 
education possibilitiss experienced by graduates; 
and* 

3) Assure fairness in the student aid progratns and 
provide students with the financial opportunity to 
choose among ell sohoole by making student eid 
progrems understandable and the application system 
appropriate to the individual; and, guarantee 
access to student sid based on applicants* need but 
not constraining aid on the baeis of type of 
schools, default rates or programs chosen. 
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Takta? the** atapa will provide aootii to federal financial 
•Id end thue to poateacondary education opportunitiee tor all 
kmorioan*. X hopa the Bouaa and Sana to taka thia opportunity to 
rat In* federal education policy to reflect tha change* In our 
nation f a population, economy and education and workforce need*. 

Thank you for the opportunity to ehare «y vieva with you* 
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Mrs. Mink. My colleagues, questions? 

Mr. Washington. I have no questions, Madam Cha i rm a n . Thank 
you. 

Mrs. Mink. Mr. Jefferson. 

Mr. Jkffkbson. Ms. Williams, there is a great deal of controver- 
sy, as you may know, about the performance — let me ask you, to 
make sure I understand what you do, before I ask you this ques- 
tion. Is your school Hawaii Institute of Hair Design? 

Ms. Williams. Correct. 

Mr. Jkffkbson. Is it a for-profit institution? 

Ms. Williams. Yes. 

Mr. Jkffkbson. There is a great deal of controversy— the per- 
formance of proprietary school graduates of those who participate 
in the program. Performance in paying loans back. Performance in 
getting jobs. 

This morning I asked a question whether or not there was com- 
petition between the community colleges and the private schools 
that provide educational training in getting students in the 2-year 
programs or getting them into 4-year colleges and that sort of 
thing, and the available money being drained away in proprietary 
school enterprises. 

With the huge default rate that has been occurring in these 
schools, the response I got, which was very limited, the problem 
was not so much with the design of the Federal program but with 
the accreditation agencies on the State and local levels, I guess. 

Now, my question is— with that long predicate— is, do you agree 
with some or what the critics are saying? Is there something that 
needs to be done to make these programs work better to lower the 
default rates and increase the opportunities for the students who 
go through them to actually land a job and benefit from their edu- 
cational experiences? 

Ms. Williams. Very definitely. The J Corps work for more com- 
munication between the State, Federal and accreditation bodies. I 
have been told abuse in the past— oftentimes process on abuse was 
delayed because of communication and action taken between the 
three. And there has got to be faster action on any reports of Fed- 
eral abuse. 

Mr. Jkffkbson. What about the— this, of course, goes more to the 
heart of the issue as to when the aid programs ought to be avail- 
able in the way that you would argue they should be. That is, when 
you provide aid to an enterprise that, in effect, has a commercial 
aspect to it, a for-profit aspect to it, that the incentive for getting 
the student of a mind to repay the loan isn't really there as it is 
with an outfit that is not involved for profit. Because for the for- 
profit schools the deal is to get the students in there to make the 
money, so you ought to regulate it differently. You ought to try 
and get after the job of getting the students to pay back their loans 
a little differently. 
Do you feel that is necessary? Or do you disagree with that/ 
Ms. Williams. I do believe I understand your question, and ! do 
disagree with that. 1 do feel that financial aid should be available 
to students across the Nation, no matter what type of school they 
choose to attend. Private postsecondary schools must charge higher 
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tuition than the universities that are highly federally subsidized or 
State subsidized, , , _ 1Ai .. . 

I am not certain that our students are defaulting at higher rates 
than university students or not I really don't know or have that 
type of figure. 

Ido know our students need access to loans to help pay for then- 
tuition and also for their living assistance, just as much as any 
public sc> ol student would need. Does that respond to the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Jefferson. Yes. , . . 

You know, it occurs to me, Madam Chairman, when we talk 
about the use of home equity, that no matter what we do with it, it 
is a criteria that cannot help but be applied unequally around the 
country, when you consider the ingredients that must go into de- 
termining the value of a home. 

Frankly, we argue in Louisiana about unequal assessments from 
parish to parish. So I would expect from parish to parish between 
each State, and the difference in each State, no matter in the au- 
thorizing act that you use home equity. That means different 
things in different States for sure. , . 

There is a substantial question in my mind raised when that m a 
standard that can ever be used, because it can't be applied equally. 
It is one thing to say purchasing powers will differ from State to 
State. When you talk about assessing homes and how homes are 
valued and the various marketing influences that go into that— you 
talk about using three times the income factor, but does that really 
get after the problem well enough, or is this something we ought to 
use at all because it is subject to such fluctuation? 

Mr. Flemming. We thought very hard and carefully on that 
issue, and we do believe that home equity does help determine the 
financial strength of the family as far as the contribution that that 
family should provide toward the student s education. Because that 
is certainly a current premise of financial aid in the country, that 
the family and student will contribute something toward the educa- 
tion based upon their ability to do so. 

We certainly feel the equity should be counted in some fashion. 
Again, we don't want it to reflect an unreasonable inflationary 
amount of equity— actually, in some cases will cause a family not 
to qualify for financial aid. We feel it should be *usd to the income 
level. And we have looked at the analysis— the college scholarship 
service did, and it looks equitable. It will cause part of that equity 
to count toward the contribution. . 

Ms. Fong. There is really no good way. We did an analysis for a 
couple of students, and it is softer treatment for the student who— 
we have a lot of students who have worked full time, one who has 
bought a condo in Hawaii. It has gone up so tremendously— with 
need analysis absolutely nothing. The contribution was so great 
We tie it to her income at three times, and it is about half. She is 
still not eligible, but it is not as harsh a treatment. . 

Mrs. Mink. I think what the Congressman is suggesting is the 
appropriateness of having any home equity factor at all in these 
assessments. Since you already are doing the income, why not 
think bigger and suggest to this committee that you do away with 
it altogether? What is wrong with that? 
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Mr. Jefferson. I think she is right At least, I am trying to make 
the point here that if we adopt a standard it ought to be universal- 
ly applicable, if you will, in an equal fashion. 

When you take the home equity Issue, automatically we have to 
admit it is arrived at in so many different ways from State to State 
until there is no way you can treat students the same. We talk 
about the increases of homes in Hawaii If someone looks at a fi- 
nancial statement and sees a huge equity there which we know is 
not available to the student to pay nis or her college* whatever, 
and then when the prices go up it doesn't necessarily mean—what 
I found, frankly, my experience is it is very different — the way it is 
arrived at is very different, so you have built in a standard that is 
totally unworkable. 

Beyond that, if you use it once you can't use it again. For a 
parent with more than one child you keep looking at the same 
equity standard. You make a few adjustments, but you keep lock- 
ing at what they have, and it is not available for two reasons. 
Home equity is really not available for people to use* It puts too 
much of a strain cm parents to expect them to use home equity. 

If you have a parent with a huge expensive home, then there 
will probably be some income parallel with that We are not talk- 
ing about someone who is sitting on some million dollar home, be- 
cause in order to pay for it the person has got to have something 
that is quite substantial to go along with it 

I wonder if we can take a standard like home equity and use it 
at all. No matter what we do— whether we say two times or three 
times or five times, it doesn't make any sense to me, 

Ms. Fong. May I suggest if Congress decides that financial 
strength does not have to become an issue, hallelujah for all the 
Hawaiian people. Take that home equity out, and we will have a 
lot more students qualify for the aid they need to attend schools of 
their choice. We would go along with that, 

Mrs. Mink* All the heads were nodding, may the record show. 

Any other questions? 

Mr. Flemming. Madam Chairman, could I make a couple other 
comments? 
Mrs. Mink, Sure. 

Mr. Flemming. I wanted to say a couple of things on behalf of 
my University of Hawaii-Pacific. I want to mention things that 
have to do, basically, with contributions to the matching funds that 
were mentioned earlier this morning. 

We are concerned about the administration's proposal that insti- 
tutions provide a dollar per dollar match for SEOG awards to stu- 
dents as well. Contrary to the opinion expressed in the administra- 
tion's summary of proposals that schools receiving Federal SEOG 
allotments have broad discretion to make awards that serve insti- 
tutional objectives as well as the needs of low income students, we 
find in administering that program little or no discretion outside of 
helping meet the needs of eligible students. 

This proposal, if implemented, would seriously jeopardize our 
ability to administer the program since adequate matching funds 
may not be available or, at a minimum, funds would have to be re- 
directed from other educational needs* And in the long run we feel 
this proposal could force independent schools to increase their tui- 
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tion, thereby further limiting educational opportunities for many 
students. And as I believe I mentioned earlier, the PACFAA report 
would recommend capping the SEOG at a 20 percent level 

The other thing I would like to mention is, like the SEOG pro- 
posal, we do not support the administration's plan to increase em- 
ployer's share of college workshare payment to students from 30 to 
50 percent next year. Although schools do recognize some benefit 
in decreased labor costs by employing students, we feel the primary 
purpose of this program is to provide a practical application or 
training experience to supplement a student's overall postsecond- 
ary learning experience while again, at the same time, allowing 
the student to help finance his or her education. 

We agree providing an institutional share of a student s part 
time wage does establish a partnership between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the school that we feel is appropriate. However, the 
institution's share of a contribution should be reasonably propor- 
tioned, and it should be phased in over time. 

We believe there are many schools without the financial ability 
to meet the 50 percent requirement for all the students that desire 
to work. This condition will force many schools to reduce the scope 
of their work/study programs, abandoning the eds of students, as 
I mentioned before, to less rewarding alternate s. And, again, we 
recommend that the share and the work/study program remain at 
the current 30 percent level. _ „ , . .„ 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. No further questions. We 
thank you very much for your testimony and your attendance. 

[Recess.] 

Mrs. Mink. All right. The subcommittee will reconvene and we 
will take panel number 5 and we have Sybil Kyi of the State Coun- 
cil, Dr. Musto, Executive Director, University of Hawaii Profession- 
al Assembly; Buzzy Hong from Hawaii Building Construction Trade 
Council and Warren Chong. 

Welcome to the subcommittee and hearings on higher education 
reauthorization. We call on Sybil Kyi. , 

All of your written statements submitted will be incorporated m 
your testimony as now delivered. We ask thai you summarize your 
comments and try to keep your testimony to 5 minutes. We would 
appreciate it. Thank you. 

STATEMENTS OF SYBIL KYI, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, STATE 
COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; J.N. MUSTO. EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII PROFESSIONAL AS- 
SEMBLY; WILLIAM "BUZZY" HONG. HAWAII BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL; AND WARREN CHONG. 
HAWAII CARPENTERS UNION, LOCAL 745. RAILUA-KONA, 
HAWAII 

Ms. Kyi. Chairwoman Patsy Mink, Representative Washington 
and Representative Jefferson, I thank you for this opportunity of 
the Higher Education Act. I am Sybil Kyi, Executive Director of 
the Hawaii Commission on Employment and Human Resources, 
State Council on Vocational Education and Tourism Training 
Council. 
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I would like to share my views and concerns on how the Higher 
Education Act can and should relate to developing a competitive 
work force, some particular needs for Hawaii and the erosiveness 
evidenced in the national administration's proposed reauthoriza- 
tion measures, 

Recently, I have had the experience in the reauthorization df the 
Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act of 1990 and 
current discussions on the amendments to the Job Training Part- 
nership Act, both of which emanate from your committee, and both 
of which address the development and improvement of education 
and employment training programs. 

And the critical linkages in both these major federally-funded 
programs are the role and services from poetsecondary education 
institutions and training providers. It is no accident that industries 
requiring higher worker skills in their businesses have chosen to 
locate near institutions of higher education that are willing to de- 
velop collaborative education and training opportunities. 

Hawaii's efforts to diversify Its economy, obtain business tenants 
for its high technology parte and attract the new businesses who 
demand workers with higher level skills will depend largely upon 
the extent to which partnership? between higher education institu- 
tions and economic development can be forged. Rather than 
weaken the provisions of Titles I, Vm and XI in the Higher Educa- 
tion Act, as called for in the administration's proposal, these areas 
for serving nontraditional students, providing cooperative educa- 
tion program assistance and developing partnerships for economic 
development should be strengthened. 

This would reflect consistent action with other education and 
employment training congressional legislation. More importantly, 
this would also enable poetsecondary education institutions to build 
their capacities to prepare students for the work force, to continue 
to serve those already in the work force who will need to upgrade 
and acouire new skills to remain competitive in the work force and 
to be the key human capital providers in the business/education 
partnership. 

Those countries who are competing successfully in the global 
economy have established and invested in the collaborations be* 
tween their industries and higher education systems. Can we afford 
to do less? 

Hawaii is unique because it is the only island State in the union 
of the United States* It is also unique because it is a place where 
we can say you have met the ftiture and it is us. Other States are 
becoming more like us because their populations are becoming 
more multi-ethnic, there will be no majority groups, increasing 
numbers of women need to work and a significant portion of the 
population are foreign immigrants and non-English speakers. 

Public poetsecondary enrollment indicates that well owr a third 
of Hawaii s high school graduates from both public and private sec- 
ondary schools have entered higher education annually in Hawaii 
in the last decade. Add another 15-20 percent of high school gradu- 
ates who choose to pursue higher education opportunities out of 
State and you will know the high values placed on education by 
Hawaii's people* 
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Data from the State's seven 2-year community colleges show that 
the proportion of women students continues to rise and is nearly 
three-fifths of the total enrollment. 

This figure correlates with the proportion of women in the labor 
force which is the third highest female labor force participation 
rate in the Nation. Part-time students continue to be the rule 
rather than the exception on all campuses and is directly related to 
the cost-of-living in Hawaii and in recent years to worker short- 



Hie cost of going into higher education in Hawaii is, I believe, a 
function of living costs in Hawaii, where 30-40 percent of a fami- 
ly's budget may be going toward housing costs. Hawaii's poverty 
family threshold is pegged higher because of higher living costs. 
Our higher living costs are also recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment which gives its workers a cost-of-living pay differential. 

The fact that it 5o becoming more difficult for low income fami- 
lies to keep up is illustrated by the number of families in Hawaii 
who are in poverty status (1988 figure) which represented an 11 
percent increase from 1987 and a 29 percent rise from 1979. 

What do these particular characteristics of Hawaii s people mean 
for higher education? It means that minority individuals need to 
continue to be assisted in accessing and completing higher educa- 
tion. We need to remember that minorities is in terms of providing 
educational opportunities, not so much a representation in the gen- 
eral population, but the extent to which they are underrepresented 
in higher education and in the higher skill levels of the work force. 

It means that women, who are increasingly carrying the burden 
of heading single-parent families, need to be provided expanded op- 
portunities for higher education with child care support services. 

I cannot agree that qualifications for financial assistance should 
exclude part-time students when they are the very ones who are 
motivated to help themselves, and an increasing number of stu- 
dents, especially in postsecondary vocational programs, are part- 
time. I cannot agree that Vietnam-era veterans' higher education 
moods tifiv© boon ttigI. 

The adjustment for many of them has been a slow and painful 
process and for our Nation to withdraw potential educational as- 
sistance despite their declining numbers, is to deny that many may 
still need the chance. , , 

I cannot agree that child care services for disadvantaged college 
students should be ignored and left unfunded. What the adminis- 
tration proposes to substitute in tax credit provisions, State-admin- 
istered voucher progrrms for schools to operate child care pro- 
grams really provide only for those with adequate incomes, shifts 
the child care burden onto State* and shirks responsibility for na- 
tional leadership in child care support. I cannot agree that the Fed- 
eral share in work-study and cooperative education should recede 
with States and higher education institutions assuming the slack of 
our national government. , . 

I believe there are words that place barriers to potential achieve- 
ment in higher education. From my perspective as a human re- 
sources advocate with a lifetime of service in government programs 
to help the less fortunate, the administrations higher education 
bill would result in impoverishing our Nation's higher education 
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resources and capabilities at a time when we need to develop the 
best work force. 

We cannot simply talk about being a leading power in the world 
without having a leading economy. We cannot be a leading econo- 
my without the human talents which can only be nurtured by fully 
capitalized higher education institutions and access to them for a 
wide variety of people 

[The prepared statement of Sybil Kyi follows:] 
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Mr, Chairmen, Congresawoiaan Patsy Mink and Members of the 
Subcommittee: 

I thank you for this opportunity to share ay views on the 
importance of the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 1 as 
Sybil Kyi, Executive Director of the Hawaii Commission on Employment 
and Human Resources, State Council on Vocational Education and 
Tourism Training Council. I would like to share my views and 
concerns on how the Higher Education Act can snd should relate to 
developing a competitive work force, some particular needs for Hawaii 
and the f 'ero»iv©neas M evidenced in the nstional admioistrstion* s 
proposed reauthorization measures* 

Recently, I have had the experience in the reauthorization of 
the Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act of 1990 and 
current discussions cn the amendments to the Job Training Partnership 
Act, both of which emanate from your Committee, and both of which 
address the development and improvement of education end employment 
training programs. Critical linkages in both these major federally- 
funded programs are the role and services from postsecondsry 
education institutions and training providers. JTPA programs and 
their disadvantaged clients are heavily dependent upon the 
responsiveness of public postsecondsry education and training* The 
JTPA clients* initial success in higher education may lead to 
continued learning, in which case, the range of support offered under 
the Higher Education Act becomes an Invaluable resource- In one of 
Hawaii's four JTPA service delivery areas, the provider is also the 
administrative entity. JTPA clients are not only serviced on a 
postsecondsry education campus but are offered all of the student 
support services* 
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Id the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act Congress has 
focussed on serving special populations, lover income school 
communities and promoting stronger relationships , even collaborations 
with business industry groups and with lover education partners. It 
is no accident that industries requiring higher worker skills in 
their businesses have chosen to locate near institutions of higher 
education that ere willing to develop collaborative education and 
training opportunities, Hawaii's efforts to diversify Its economy, 
obtain business tenants for its high technology parks and attract the 
new businesses who demand workers with higher level skills will 
depend largely upon the extent to which partnerships between higher 
education institutions and economic development can be forged. 
Rather than weaken the provisions of Titles I, VIII and XI in the 
Higher Education Act. as calir-t* f^r in the administration** proposal, 
these areas for serving nontraditional students, providing 
cooperative education program assistance and developing partnerships 
for economic development should be strengthened - Thlr w-uld reflect 
consistent action with other education and employment training 
Congressional legislation, Horr itupor tan 1 1 y , this would also enable 
postsecondary education institution*' to build their capacities to 
prepare students for the wuxk force, to continue to serve those 
already in the work foice who will noisd to upgiade no;! acquire new 
skills Co remain competitive in tht> work force and to be the key 
human capita! providers in th*? business /education p«ttnership* Those 
countries who are competing successfully in the global conomv have 
established and invested in the collaborations between their 
industries and higher education systems. Can we affurd to do less? 
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Ham 11 It unique because It 1b the only Is lend state In the 
union of the Doited State*. It is also unique because it Is a place 
where we can say you have set the future and It Is us. Other states 
are becoming aore like us because their populations are becoming eore 
multi-ethnic, there will be no majority groups, increasing numbers of 
women need to work and a significant portion of the population are 
foreign le-mlgrents and non- English speakers* Our fastest growing 
population areas and. therefore, our public school enrollment areas 
are on Maul, Kauai and Hawaii Counties, followed by Leeward and 
Central Oahu. Our fastest growing ethnic groups are the Native 
Hawaiian* , Hispanlcs, Blacks, other Pacific Islanders and those of 
multi-ethnic origins* 

Public post secondary enrollaent indicates that well over a third 
of Hawaii's high school graduates from both public and private 
secondary schools have entered higher education annually in Hawaii in 
the last decade. Add another 15-20 percent of high school graduates 
who choose to pursue higher education opportunities out of state and 
you will know the high values placed on education by Hawaii's 
people. Data from the state's seven two-year community colleges show 
that the proportion of women students continues to rise and is nearly 
three-fifths of the total enrollment. This figure correlates with 
the proportion of women in the labor force which is the third highest 
female labor force participation rate in the country, after those of 
Nevada and Alaska* Part -time students continue to be the rule rather 
than the exception on all campuses and is directly related to the 
cost-of-living in Hawaii, and In recent years to worker shortages. 

The cost of going into higher education in Hawaii is, therefore,^ 
also a function of living costs in Hawaii where 30-40 percent of a 
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family's budget may be going coward housing costs. Hawaii's poverty 
family threshold Is pegged higher because of our higher living 
cost.. Our higher living costs are also recognized by the federal 
government which gives Its workers a cost-of-living pay differential. 
The fact that It is becoming more difficult for low income families 
to keep up is illustrated by the 8 percent of families in Hawaii who 
•re in poverty status (1988 figure) which represented an 11 percent 
increase from 1987 and a 29 percent rise from 1979. 

What do these particular characteristics of Hawaii's people near, 
for higher education? It meana Char minority individuals need to 
continue to be assisted In accessing and completing higher 
education. We need to remember that minorities in terms of providing 
edocatlonal opportunities are not so much a representation in the 
general population as the extent to which they are under-represented 
in higher education snd in the higher skill levels of the work 
force. It means that -omen, especially those who increasingly carry 
Che burden of heading single pare.it families, need to be provided 
expanded opportunities Cor higher education with child care support 
«ervlces. It means that financial assistance should expand for the 
increasing number, of rhoae without adequate resources, regardless of 
other sources uf potential assistance which may not prove adequate or 
aey be designed more for other purposes. 

1 cannot agree that qualifications for financial assistance 
should exclude part-time students wVen they are the very ones who are 
motivated to help theoselves, «nd an increasing number of student,, 
especially in postsecondary vocational programs, are part-time. I 
cannot agree that Vietnam-era veterans' higher education needs have 
been met. The adjustment for many of them has been a slow and 
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painful process and for our nation to withdraw potential educational 
assistance despite their declining numbers, is to deny that nany say 
still need the chance* X cannot agree that child care services for 
disadvantaged college students should be ignored and left unfunded. 
What the administration proposes to substitute in tax credit 
provisions v state administered voucher programs and for schools to 
operate child care programs really provide only for those with 
adequate incomes, shifts the child care burden onto states and shirks 
responsibility for national leadership In child care support. 1 
cannot agree that the federal share In work-study and cooperative 
education should recede with states and higher education institutions 
assuming the slack of our national government* 

In section after section of the administration* s proposed 
amendments to the Higher Education Act of 1965, as Amended, are 
refrains called repeal, consolidate, changes to streamline, remove 
set-aside, merge, eliminate, limit and simplify. These are not words 
to encourage access to higher education. They are words that place 
barriers to potential achievement in higher education. From my 
perspective as a human resources advocate with a lifetime of service 
in government programs to help the less fortunate, the 
administration's higher education bill would result in impoverishing 
our nation's higher education resources and capabilities st a time 
when we need to develop the best work force. We cannot simply talk 
about being a leading power in the world without being a leading 
economy* We cannot be a leading economy without the human talents 
which can only be nurtured by fully capitalized higher education 
Institutions and access to them for a wide variety of people* 
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Our nation's government should be an equally cosoitted partner 
io the nation*! enterprise of building an educated population and 
work force together with the states, business and industry. I ask 
that you as the Subcommittee on tttec secondary Education to prevent 
any erosion uf the Higher Education Act and. instead, make the 
federal conmltioent even stronger to meet the challenge* ahead ior 
America. 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you. Mr. Musto? 
Mr. Musm Thank you very much. 

t Congressman Jefferson ana Washington, aloha. It is a distinct 
pleasure to testify before you this morning. I am the Executive Di- 
rector of the union which represents all of the professoriate em- 
ployed at all of the campuses in the University of Hawaii System. 
Although our union has been in existence since 1974, this is, I be- 
heve, the first opportunity that any one of us has had to testify 
before a congressional committee. Thank you for bringing Members 
of Congress here to Hawaii to listen to our concerns. 

I am not going to read from my prepared statement. I want to 
emphasize some points it makes. 

First of all, I think we need to set the stage. The stage is a new 
stage entirely. Terms like life-long learning are no longer simply 
slogans. They are an integral part of the necessary technological 
and economical development of this country. 

If we do not address them, we will give up on our own economic 
future. Other terms that have been used today are no longer rele- 
vant terms like 2-year colleges and 4-year colleges. Relating the 
number of years necessary for a particular degree is quite mislead- 
ing. It takes on average 11 semesters to complete an Associate of 
Arts or Associate of Science degree. 

The average for a baccalaureate degree is probably in excess of 5 
years. Certification to community colleges allied health program 
takes 90 credit hours. The distinctions we have classically had on 
postsecondary education are truly falling by the wayside. We cer- 
tainly do not want to write legislation or create future policy predi- 
cated on what might be our traditional notions of what postsecond- 
ary education is supposed to look like. 

Many have spoken to the other major issue and that is people 
both for tlr : r own development and out of economic necessity are 
relying upc a Higher education on a part-time basis. They do not 
have the choice of going full-time, and sometimes they don't have 
the choice of going half-time. 

Half-time seems to be one of those places that we draw lines. 
And if you are half-time or more you are given benefits. But, how- 
ever, if you are less than half-time, no benefits arise. 

We would suggest that the University of Hawaii and other States 
of the union, as well as the Federal Government should not choose 
to subsidize students on the basis of their ability to take classes 
iron 8 a.m. in the morning until 5 p.m. in the afternoon on 
Monday through Friday, or on their ability to take a certain 
number of credit hours. 

in addition, we hope there will be substantial changes in the Pell 
Grant program to make it a bit more realistic for those persons 
truly in need of aid, and enhancements in the college work-study 
program and the supplemental opportunities grant In addition to 
that we would like to suggest that there be a new paradigm— I 
hate that word— in our view, of support for higher education, and 
!° S at -S n<i our testimony includes a proposal drafted principally 
by Dr. Bluestone entitled, "The Equity Investment in America Pro- 
gram. 

It is a unique program. It is not entirely novel. I think the only 
thing that might be novel about it is the concept can be found in 
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both conservative and liberal political persuasions. Dr. Bluestone, I 
believe, would probably be put on some liberal portion of the scale, 
but Milton Friedman, earlier on, a quite conservative economist, 
also proposed something similar to this. 

We think, however, the Bluestone proposal goes towards an area 
which can help persons, because it eliminates the kind of artificial 
distinctions that we have had about our ability to take classes 
when we take classes and our part-lime status and so forth. 

I will not go into detail, but I hope you take the opportunity to 
read the congressional record where Dr. Bluestone and his col- 
leagues have outlined the proposal— it is attached to our testimony. 

I would also like to point out to you that the Honorable Senator 
from the State of Hawaii, Daniel Akaka, last Thursday introduced 
a new bill into the Senate which was entitled, "the Income Depend- 
ent Educational Assistance Loan Act of 1991." ^ 

Senator Akaka has taken off in the direction that Dr. Bluestone 
lays out in his program, offering a slightly different funding mech- 
anism, rather than the support through the Social Security Trust 
Fund as the lender initially of the program. , 

We support vigorously Senator Akaka s efforts in this regard and 
we would encourage the House and your committee to take a look 
at this as well, because they both represent a real shift in the view 
that we use towards funding assistance to students and higher edu- 
cation in general. „ . , . 

It eliminates all of the other kinds of questions in large part that 
we have to ask about whether your house is three times your 
income, whether there are other factor* It really does level the 
playing field and gives everyone an opportunity and access to rond- 

in f think that the questions that can be raised can be answered 
and addressed. We are very encouraged by this as a proper and 
productive future for us and with that I want to end with this note. 
The United States of America, by every measure has probably the 
best postsecondary education in the world. 

As much as we talk about how poorly we tend to do in the K-li 
setting, no one has disputed at least since 1968, the colleges and 
universities and development and access to higher education in the 
United States has been exemplary. It is that thing, really, which 
keeps us hanging on in our competitive edge, intellectually, eco- 
nomically, socially. 

We need to make sure that we continue to support that , ine 
Higher Education Reauthorization Act is as Congresswoman Mink 
stated in her opening comments. It is a vital piece of legislation. 

It is vital to the history of the United States in the 21st century. 
I encourage you to be bold in your proposals, to not simply say 
well, this is the way it is. These are the current limitations. Lets 
challenge the country. Let's challenge the current executive admin- 
istration in Washington. Let's go beyond what is. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of J.N. Musto follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JJL MUSTO 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII PROFESSIONAL ASSEMBLY 
BEFORE THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII HILO CAMPUS 
JULY 1,1991 

Chairman Ford, Representative Mink, and Members of the Committee: 

it is a distinct pleasure to testify before you this morning, t am the 
Executive Director of the union which represents aU of the professoriate 
employed at aB of the campuses in the University of Hawaii System. Although 
our union has been in existence since 1974, this is, I betieve, the first opportunity 
that any one of us has had to testify before a Congressional commutes. Thank 
you for bringing members of the Congress here to Hawaii to listen to our 
concerns. 

We are here today to testify on behalf of the Reauthorization of Higher 
Education Act Much has been said about the state of American education, as 
compared to that which other nations offer their citizens. Despite criticism, one 
aspect of American pubfic education, her colleges and universities remain the 
best in the world. Our ration maintains its technological position, as wed as its 
economic position, because of the education and research opportunities 
afforded in America's colleges and universities. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965, now being considered for 
reauthorization, is a successor to tf National Defense Educational Act of 1958, 
That Act revitalized American science and education. The Higher Education Act 
built upon it to provide money for student aid, to provide for the development of 
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the PeD Grant as weii as the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Federal aid to 
post-seconday education has done more to broaden the middle class and to 
improve the quality erf Bfe for all Americans than virtually any otter single 
legislative action. What this Act does is help to give every student an opportunity 
to fuffffl or her dream. This Act attempts to give young Americans a level 
playing field with those who fright be more economically advantaged than 
themselves. 

We, hem hi Hawaii, haw a single statewide system of public education 
which feeds into a single statewide system of pubfic post-secondary education. 
At the same time, Hawaii's citizens are burdened by what many contend to be 
the highest cost of Bving In the nation. Simultaneously, more so than any other 
state in the Union, we are influenced by* and have contact with, the countries of 
Asia and the Pacific Rim. Hawaii's educational strategic importance to the nation 
ought to be underscored and, because we have a single system feeding into a 
single system, a high cost of living and multi-ethnic population, we need 
Congress to reauthorize those policies and afiocate those resources which will 
serve the needs of Hawaii students and, by extension, the needs of our country. 

Currently, the maximum Pefl Grant available to students from tow income 
families is $2,400 - a figure which is generally far too tow to pay the cost of 
education - also, the maximum family income to qualify for the grant is far too 

low. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan Program, which has, in large measure, 
taken the place of grants is, we believe, inadequate in that it tends to price too 
many people out of the education marketplace, The best thing that we think can 
be said about the Guaranteed Student Loot Program is that it is better than 
nothing. However, we befieve that our government ought not be satisfied with 
tutter than nothing.* The American people deserve more, and that is why we 
support the Equity investment in America Program, which has been 
promulgated by Or. Berry Btuestone of the University of Massachusetts and 
three others, We think that the federally sponsored grants and loan programs 
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ought to be expanded; but we mink thai this expansion should con* in 
conjunction with the Bluestone proposal which is entitled, "Equity investment in 
America/ This proposal, which our own Senator Akaka favors, would 
dramatically change me tec© of post-secondary education in America It is a 
universai program not related to Income and not requiring a "needs test* ft can 
be applied to training and retraining, as welt as college and university education, 
and it proposes to replace itself with the current patchwork system of loans and 
grants for higher education now in effect. 

Time does not permit us to go into the partict-'ars of the Bluestone 
proposal at this time; however, we have appended it to our testimony today *n 
order that the Committee may study ft at its leisure. You should know too, Mr. 
Chairman and Members of the Committee, that our union has invited Dr. 
Bluestone to address our members on January 18, 1992. We believe that his 
proposal Is of sufficient worth that ycu should consider instituting ft as a federal 
program, 

Post-secondary education has become increasingly costly to its 
consun>ers, while simultaneously there is an ever expanding n*ed for it. 
America cannot afford to be a country that educates only the elite and those 
who are so poor that they can qualify for grants. 

President Lincoln was once quoted zs saying that, 'Government should 
do for the people what tu» cannot so easily do for themselves." This is 
precisely the reason that government ought to provide a far greater portion of its 
available resources to students to attend post-secondary institutions of 
education. Whether a student is going to school full time or part time, aid ought 
to be provided by the government to eaJ)le students to get an education. 

It is important, m dosing, to remind the Committee that more and more of 
Amenca's post-secondary students work either full or part time and attend 
school part time. Very fittte is done to accommodate the n*eds of these part 
time students, and considered also should be given to them. Education ts a 
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Hfe-tong learning process. The federal government, which owes its citizens 
opportunity, is itself benefited by the outlays of education dollars, because the 
correlation between more education, a high standard of living, and a broader tax 
base is inescapable. 

Please put every available doBar into the hands of those who not only 
need it the most and can do the most wrth it, but who can return it as Amencas 
profit in the best investment • America's students. 
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'hot* POto" Ttie rolte of oarojtl r+rrtpft of 
rottrtr fJOdHMro to hbjb frbooi #toito«Uo 
^ to ^tUT H » h** 9 t to 1PP3 to over 
to to I to tPol -on torrooM of to ermni. 
Tbr otdndnw pip to ooprrtttij |»t oj rdWrtd 
to I ho omtot Ofrfor •H'w tVtu»Hr oft of 

I'* tKIJ PdKt jue bjuqO UIUM>j«onr, |pjp) 

WlfHtor m pttmicw ortmpt brinnd Ibr 
mb ftodo to • f«ocUon of eteoy tortoi*, 
**r. tftf fbionrb* borrVf to pojJwvffinUi, 
wto^njli twitoPtoftr toiportom Utrb 
tbo flnfJtojs to » rtcobt 1^4 fbdoo torrrr 
ef bbih ocboof itftdnoioo. Onrtblfd of iboot 
totp rrtrood torddrtofwdar todpjtottrly pot 
*** robro* tojcooo* of the rxpeme (So* 
owed, rtfto, p mx Paodto toooroo mJeto 
Pjtoi ■ roto toobrthrr of odreto rrfooto to 
gbooi. Awordtof to thr VA. Oroartoiroi of 
SS^fe *hrro prrrroi of otttdtoito 

te . U ^? "^toffl coflrte Tbo dropout 

Mnrrw.torlboiiiojt dtoutnoaaWS ata 
5?At*>*» ™ »»• wederato tocoaot 
— roroftokrot rotor 



b«a ito*#wf tbr rwf iwr p*ii<a hno aw In* 
Ibr dovnoard Untd toil altU bait toaif nt 
f^Tfmi*tTt Itfd torrr**trd onlf <fHbl»» b«w- 
ftoeoo lo «tJ.Qpa uodmia blRw fpa> 
rrni i^pa. i Anwtkon f TmirrH f»i» tMnrtlbn 
|09t,|» «» 

Tlw euot of prt«Um«r«fbi»f a»ho«'fffT b 
ftiderd otrrp and rbtns awbuoiro to tm 
*wtkti» OMfWt r4nrolb*n of otcroe* 
siitdVdt Cfiafpra h* Ibr »mbio>b rrot tm 
OS ar^ In Tator 1. tint Ihrv fbjrin omb-i 
•loir the on sot e*U tor b«at tttfctrnft to* 
r*"*» Uiry rnn r wut Ibr ccolt tor foffthn* 
and pari ttoir otMdroto rooshtotd Hoard or 
ntto*« lor the tPPP tv rrboot $cmt. tto 
t«U for fnS thee itfederti ate, on aorroar 
17 prrernt btahn than the totrei to tto 
tabb- * Pforrorrr, to naanf of tbo rf&o prt 
ratr untrrraHlnL aonuat toflton pbo> rvon 
and toaud frn mm rrrmf tsaaoo tor nn 
drift rxbra Ira oho attrod toft to>ir flrbeoi 
■urh a» Tat* ai*d llarvan) barf ajo^eowr* 
af»n«f tolttoo and fp« tnrrnim for IP9P e 
lh*l ottl frTtna th* *»ti>* tn *it»m\ |« t.pao 

tiWlPOt 01 S^iitiifH w ft 
p^fifyo m o 



bote 
rffoB 



nbwoibw awlft oajopo a afnoio rmorrrto n 



rr aeru th at oaa trfo mroff 
«_4j - - "J? tofpaaj to aftdo to 

a rata tr* at vj prrrrntoar petota bo 
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lift 
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• faotoatMOt not of entor 



tov o* oatft w rtr — »fWM t«M ~ #-» 

Unfof|« rrrlrty, ^ ))if r>pi P f jtiifonUff 
baa rriUlfd, tlir frrfrret r-nfrnntrM I»* 
tomrd to frerftfie'irlil* mWd> CbiM »h» 
drot» fi«n ^piV-m) aaabUaicr hf T«*4Hflb» 
rflf&fmr for prmuta to tprj. tbr aov fF) 
ositu art a Ml^ao rrUiwt o»i fambp to>om 
to/ a of urfrrrt to br rtfrtoai for grant nt| 
*«ft 1 M»* tV-t^>»p Jnfl*!^, ■ f»mNy mtt^ 
ba« an toroma i«o hbjhrf than ISP.P09 t 
to aupttor for aid f:»ro then, U a atndrnl 1 
atftl ebffitoa tor ■ rraM, ft* areecmt prmk 
rd baa jyt arpt up nlib tori iaai o toeaJln 
rotu Tht torprn r f the fedrra] toan wt 
from*, the Stafford «too>ni Loao« pmtor 
a matomo»p< M.fn par K^drtete prar to 
U^o PiMtoo rr*»r of ^krafortoala attof 
and tip©* fro rorh atftor^orot roar, op to 
ffrt rrar atarJouan of tn,lta lire**, a at^ 
drni eno iaioi oot the ouitonoa amonn 
of Siftf ford toor* orer iuttr rear* aOU m» 
rorae wp eSh anotbrr tf.nP m priroff* f 
f*JfS* » Pbadte wdrrraftp and ai too. 
togeprtrair 

The faaaartot tap tofovrn the nlib tea 
?f poajLar<p»id*ry orbooitot and Uat eronon 
to poahton af alndrtrti and tbrtr fandtoa f 
aorrrr not the only bafrtar that araat b 
y i uuji o e to aorrrtfe tbo nmntoi potog o 
to PbOrae. onireraPr. or ad i ai aaa d oorajfor 
al fjatotoa, inn, a fa an* of the aaajto to» 
iSff-^JKr tan he *rtt addrmr 
!fw *«• KM program aa wr ahah tr* f 
d g aa wuou eto, r 

tna arete aaroai or r»ra aajorrr loraayew 
laaaiaaiea ***** afp p oo ag j 

rrrtto^S 1 ^^^^ 

ob**to the rr«s*trrr« Admrofotovhaj ttoptr 
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gnu* m r,to» to to m> Hfi 

Ctoat araanrtv ***** to how ft wwtMwv** 

KIA o» at a fwttow ot *fa* anton mm. 
to* SactoJ flensftf iwi** to 
* raJai totora 



t*a o.« itototMNI < 
tlMr «A mil fcM Trtml TM "ftoft* »• W 
«fK«Wito» tor nM« thr rrotUt f«r thr pr» 



wwmM iipajomit to III* prasrara. 
irartojatani ' " ' 



liter ap to It nt** that ip* torawaJ atra fW 
to mrat tootr CM Ibm tnd atom thr* 
mwM iwraartu to wra ail* thr toval af 



Kl A to ft *>ar as two «*r»~ r*»» »*h * o«m 
to tmanm* patter If w^i«ratoji*cft« 
it if mm toeom wifttor to oara, to* 
t»li ** 



i<tote7totoiatlUNitoWRttttito 
ma prjtfctoaat to in* warn** to toar* an 
thr ■■iicum *i StA Itmto tow w A lar 
ftv to Batch Hit Jaadr ft** totwfA. 
Ikrftiadroraatft* 

Tfcr KtA FfctoHarr to «ofw*nrd to 
rra it# nvrma* rates or that uratm 
acra* aft K1A puifctoBftt* Ihr toto) fwtod 
pal inrM atot aratwod to t rant to tr* 
l«raa« to Hto «A PMnrtor? Treat t*4 
Ihract to topHil fBmmr to ttoa w tto 
intrniir of tba ptjtdic jraatoo j «*trra ran 
rbiwfSf ftrafttrat tadrrd, tcfl trlarr Dip 
ddto of ihr oral m*i*r. mp*4 raw 
n*m ratra sitov thr MIA ppraraw to 
•ctinUy wwBrttortr to f**to> 8ww»y af tot 
harto* lotto p^Htoraral Ira draft to Uol 
v#ra». to a**) ton, lb* htohet tom at 
■jctofadaflb Ujeui auratmj tl tjartrorarjd 
wtotoi Barbara tradd ran» priaito ear 
red tot rolca to to tojrar to thr t»tor* Iton 



ftCTt ItM* l*c 



■UHklflttftWtoft toj tore 
El* QpttM to fto by i 
toranl trdraaS abjbrr * 
vnaftft-thr Suitor* md (Mlm toam' la 
tor* Ptora, Ihr nA r*torto*t Treu wtw 
citato an '^aat^hafta* intea a! atoatonl 
cram a*h Hat fftftowtof pcp/h*» 

SUatoHtty tofiHwra 
Tp fc» f ftftoto aa nniHran4 ra ta a. to' 
A rflto-t* ar perm i n it rraidt&l of Mr 
VftfUd&fttr*. 
Noctow than M rnuipf **rc' 

afaftbaaa* aoiPd *f ItBO*© prr y«r, 
IftJN HfrtBaa <t* IBM fletoaal rtrcw »d 
luatod anOaraJ, 

iNwrt ftwprd to wl prmitit*^ to «^rmj 
toa ccto mi totUm atat f*r« 14*0 tUHmta! 
raara *aa toiara fMta> a Mtoatoird bjummuii 
fat m tot m nana) ritocsltomffttotodl «»• 



Vto a/ iaratfwral 4«Mnf 
A«ardi can to and al an* atoto 

ator* toaitortton to 



tltoi MMitoatf irawato itral ata irrawtt 




RfaaiMMl ntoJ art toaat mi mbbmb af 
ftsarat. mb af radptopi, satf rrar at aaarav 

gMg af MjtoAM tojtoJ arc? 'ffna for 
mb f AMtoaft ftx »a Hi 
A toijato aaMtoaa alto a t 

g?totoB _|agMlto BMtlCMMK 

■U rtiMU BM at any ttom*' 



« r V5? wlU ^ **tora >^«to Dto B rattora 
wSS* 1 *^ WiW ^ pw41 toih» 



^W<wtfoa a/ fmpfoftf* 

RwatoAi am jwwrkd ft^»iiJ by 
na attojBTra al. 

RfCtotoaM fttft oB4%itti] i« 1 willy ^t^rlcy 
fft at RKA raMMaraA tato. 

Baatoyrai an raajaaaaafc fn» miihtv^w 
to*. t 

llrtl-MJ8M9Ml MCtatoati aant Iftf fttar 
tofto att^UM 

Tto> JOA ytototon IfoM waNM ftdpslfiH 
l^r tjra +nl\tm arcaraw. IU tor mpwulhlf 



AMBtoalto M ira arada «*&«rlly to ito f?JA 
Atra jey, Tfca ay tay rarVtoa rllattimr. 
fwii (uk fUsfnft aaarato, vat ia*lfnn ws 
ctptaaj at lto» K1A rata tad U* a totaw af 
ll^Ht pRjnral ■aftoftiiuiw. Asato at aoc ra> 
toa«l mmtitf to ttit trato^-al to* to tta> to 
atoaltoa at toatotoa maim to atttrfa Itoj 
rarajaral to taraBrai Ttow toUltol tow «M 
pra B BBB M Mayato to aJ a<tottotol»altott at 
Ito) toaraiMMl mmbj i tor a mbmbI 1^. 
ftoxaatoa «r CM rtarf 

The a^rorr aatotoj fsacxto from ihr DorUj 
itorttfUy laAmi Tmti ra»d 
pop fpjvt rtotor aiMvtol to«r aft to w Mln w to 
ftoctot towflf and (9 towtoa nstHirarbto 
aerato to ra««r aatraefiitoftir <to>«UFt for 
ttoato 0 Ura ara* Bttov Ttir Trasl ate> 
raatoa ra fWfM f fito to Ito* benffitflhtof? cl r , 
IhrnsctftlBfleamrTrarJ Ftaati. 

*sfatof tftray ITI4 Rrp*tmrstt tint 1 

ffw ftBraat •«! <MrfwJ»w !*»«- nft f»<m 
tti arret*'! »fUa |Mrf«trfrt r rwww lr mw*fl. 
tkw* and ifti^Hi t tow rfte r»l«? wln-^utrt 
for future Bftsnte ur p«*fWlrr ft t trilfimt 
•ad atltoaad toontor to mHntn tltr Wi- 
rfty <rf WW f am. 

< )itad}aftf9a# llffM n»f« rs u« 
ra«f«rfaaafi rfa 

l»»ff arrrff a4tl mwctora imrxtfK 
« ;ih Soctoi fivvarHf fayr«H intra ificai to 
rawtr «W»w* rWlf»l*.m$ »n- bHnc enrt 
Ctowtor Avmrw JUprw+ra m*4 
RfcnpfMI. rffcra 

TarptfT adRttototratHr npntmum tot- 
rd allh Ito) caaaraai aa<t to iTmtfMttsr $hf 
pfarrara aa % to a«rt «l drto to Snrtol 
ftormftr totora Un atoatlr el if* prit rro- 
t*a» f lit* irftftjairfit arfHi&iV ton a fcrftt 61 
I.W Hrnrni amatom stra tor |>A Trra* 
ar? bond rat*-.* prftH far admhthtra 
Itoe ** f*tw \ 1 j# urtrmt tta frratBlBfha 
iton. Itodrt iljrar t«m ta irat UirtamtHi 
aanrai rata to Ihr urogram to e*pfrifd la 
to»,a»Kttenl 

Camrm r«oM tortn to to*rtomn»t rfA 
ttoauH* ■ *n»Jn» r.^htort lit Mjt lltrHrr f»M. 
Mtton H^ratoatoiitoii tonhlKttwi A« rm 
* p »' »■ iwwr md ttiprf liad^ftn aad a* i»wt- 
aa« trdnal toaat ara paid v\U Iht static 
rad tvrfttoB araajMaj eaa to pImbM eat cl 
esMtnee, 

Baaaftrarmairriwcar tat at* rraajua) 
Thr raiutoftitonftj frtnirtora at «to> KU 

ratfBM to dtopaaarad to raurr 1. <rtomr 
_..toA ^w^rajto* fa tht BafBUB) Thr 

ftte «jar«I lit tha ftoctol ^rtsfDy 
Jraat»to*l«* n wifwi rtt man WA ttmd 
rartotorvt*. aadM aradrd iff todrtrtit aw- 
****** to*«to,M B "mieif ntn* Brarra at 
rawrafB*i T$ia KA n£cto»r «f^\ b, 
to^ aaafM Uaaa toad* to «aw«toft Atislt- 

ajiteft pr urtot toraJ MaatotoraitoJt As 
{yr^J?"^ to |to> PA rraat rata 
U* totem*} ttoMto aj Orrrtort fnam ru* 

P»rt mi a* TOpte» K» |ftr r.lA Pvttd fn IN- 



teM« ata* ttH» Krtu t»l &«raRf in** ti> 
tototir*' *■ rtn^Wia ami to l»*4»*w r****^ 
iraatd atim tto" toitonrf to lato^tod 
«*rto*." 

ttra aatica t«wttira or m* n* raw«* 

Rcainictratof r«M«rc»xJ»*f r»tomthm 
rmncr rkara lor tort al Uw WA aw 
drsfs dtorally aftti a tuaubct nf MaMnai 
brami to tr*Tf al rariHrdr at iujf*o»** 
toadradjA to ttodt d) tot ratiaotoa^ 

ftt f9A rtoabwln aiarai at thr aamca 
■aiitat frdraal toaa atarraaa) to favor 
ar aalrararl traafaratoraaira ptoa iwiw 
to a9 frarf trraidatr Maitoato 

iff ISA prattora a — toUrrttoPy pnt 
aaraaal of la ada a adtt vaarator torw* 
ftM I ramrt raoaiftacs, itora nftortoa rJ 
bWdft to to? Wra asrrl llw rtotofi ml of |w 
•rromfsta r»farft)tosi M 

IV KM to ataftotor la sS ttrdrnt* to 1 
nrdltod p e rinwata torT rhwJi irprd^*» 
l^or^ torrarr. Ttotr to no *^traui Irrt." 
to ft tsftfciv rft* 4 praarara rtrrr an m raa 
ra cm afeurd at lira loa and ara dr ra 
tiffHiir wtaftoitl " 

tti Riw ir|Mf BFut to torwJ tm rrtn 
rm«»NrA, torar to rftoetto^ BrMnrt of rx» 
rlf>ftl to4nm| » m Uir gltaWri 
pwrwTtor tuflftow atadlra and hu tMt 
soar aad «atory te a km , 

ft« • traaft at torarar iwriHanr; n 
Jitft rvOrHtori. drfastto art rtrtoaflf r)tu 
nxtrdsw* lM»a fn*l wnr rmtr tl« l> 
Itmwif to) af tl i MIUw a »r« 

ftf grrwrr, *lf Wra ft rKAba] af liadf ^rlwn' 
pOh (U)" «t«-r^v,H( branto firrt totlt tntnb 
Of » twvitnn of MM RSA aatotohtoBlli r lr 
%n**M orwVto Hltrlhr w n r lto nr ae«f^ 
m Imvto lit*! rrr maarrtof fawd r qua f r or b 
•ra>iraMtoia Itrtotoi u> Mxwtonit. tw* »m* 
tutor* thr wtrofce* «rt idndrolf atanr b 
niw ^ B'd* Bed FNluUfflrd Br ll^rff stIkw? 
a*. 

I9» 1 Jtr KIA pf Tprrm Mfadlra nsoailf In a 
ln»w 1 of aorfrprimdBrr trh^trai l»aai tj 
rnmHrr*titoa iwd prmrlrlftrf Jff* atrt«» 
Mm« 1q rrsdi'fttr »wd ta^dr«tor»t *h*w) 
II d«« t»4 dtortifnbaNf tortoVBj tto* ait 
d>i4 atof p nnn w* tot InvlJimr, sn oadr 
vntdfimte drajrar to aoftUral ratoacr and mi 
afeoarato ttiratotof m b avtora at afWr 

m ftartoJ and artator HtmhttkmUmi I 
iltr to tow tmatrt to ted. aHlraaftttoftHr it! 
flrd m to Ua* rwirmt prarltoT ©tutor liar 
ototoftlkm toftira 1W Iw irnw topt to f ff i t l Iff 
lora of ihr WA taosraxi rrmdira ttud^ 
tr rrp«f torard on rrtoaj rBtrdran aa4 r 
liar Urn fnl) r-eotsl erf dtfhartxra ** 
rambira ahtoh n tot lor ft»> traam. 

isi dfrttw! thr EJA rarnm to lnrom 
wn^btr^tH, »MrW»|« off! or m** Tfftrlr i> 
rmaii to cnomaJMi thrj tm>totm l<i UkI 
■radfMto atmwtha and earrar mit than h 
profTAwr ar»fch fttowto IvrW aid Utr pas 
tor at ivwrtoCBfefff Wfh mmtoxi Ural rrt 
to crtrd to raprr ftord «hort4rrm toatv 
TJ»to aara ajran ■firtoto to»tr ■fadroi 
otoJiaj tor fa* nrarra aad MBAi rod aUalil 
>t <«ott itwdmtf pfrtatrtot tor ntrrm 01 rt 
Matoarr and arooBdarr arhort trrrtiti^ 
earstoA. sad atora ftotd* atorar Ihr araa* 
\**T i^aaitto trr Mrsltrr hot thr eaairax 
Mow > to BBrirlr to tttaaMjt no Mr and m 3 
barto irratra. 

iWtoto thr ma arosram, rfodrrtta |M> 
f ^IhrtoeavaWtoB m tor brtraff^ from 
Ihat rdaratton ocroara aattdfrftt to arad 
rrara; ihto BiO rraarai a on tor ftornrtot 
toavtoai ftraa aamMa and ptoer ft on tht^ 
ftolaraa atoi tofaaftl dtoartto fraar Ito? rda 
nrltoftftt torar t wr w l 

Hto Ftonttr, thr C3A nrt«Tft*i or rtlml 
ra^alhr nerd tot ll«Wr7?^ rndP^. 

Irdrral iMtiraikm ivrndtnt art rrar. Ih^tt 
*Mtor« wraa^agwti^.ftnrm-rooM 
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fcr ***d a* etoaod tbe ft rt and ffFOO tram 
| **o* «i»e far lb* eeoal fbuwirUtti t&-*4r*<i 
latfd etoo Wtt *. 

There *r* M *tj I© a* ethM b*nrfftt m 
»rffc eJaajalftad and pbeaprr admbehuatfcin 
e# wfcirwtloo twin* to eoretj ^ tfwm. 



rmmw rae «* t 



imnnu. 



Thf peUrtta) te**W af FJA iff f Mr, 
»hr mm lathi aornrttr ft*** to pay 
Foe suit Tn* mm* at fitit aeett ft ma«i*»e 
fat a ff**f #1 fMrtRv^ 




rt^TWn|MPiii# odfli a*) buntmeM t**w* 

The ratteanJo far VAfeee, tbe bochj a>Twl- 
ty eornbri far E A li iwwwH* hr* tn * 
IMCMllHMlfMMVMlRfAf UpV Veal lh»»t. 
fb^preanatt to Urt fduejtnan pre#Ot*l to 
*a* Mm faafal BecMrtly eattroff im, lilt A>r 
r*»* rtem r*n>f*te<) a ba^ froth wmffl 
Inf. *b tea fly ana nWi tjatotn: 
mart MMli * Mi fit* laaaa rettmtfM 
e u e uut ■ajobiejt. at* are a&baatetr P** 
for a? «e» tMW t il ITA* ***» 
rwe. ffdeV* Thr f*rta) Beembr inrtr**. 
n* wn tot ba *> are na U tfflon* si <MHmn & 
adrbt tee** in eeavoae no tbe boo** It . 
wit rotated on the nation* hsltwv r*o 
aw* Mir and f*gfrg* ti«yf r«t «t 
to * ^e • cmcteflfy e**je3tt*ni bo*nt? 

newn ***» that own itoUtf* lae 
paj . ,«i ^fnA «t m» raorit th*>*T«n**>r 
trowe hrtvrrn in ad lira. TtAwr la* 
«jw not ***** the u« bnrdrtt tf iff* 
lert tefl aft fir lnf mi to ********* t**J 
hM^i eaffoei fa f**rrf ia rdvraffo* ei<f 
<vjai*f evaluate*! fantjfit** ade* fl t 

TtM VtfMVfoDl MfVHMl kt attntA ftont * 
onrrty ffcaurfc) w*petLf>*, tbt owtltro 
itbotrt f*Ae**; f ajefcrg bt aa-gr »nwffl> tw* 
dam to el<*l pontbtn biTi^ljnralt nw Tie 
. wade tarhr um trip rfcunny fna'ainw a 
aUtaat «f kKt mt for pemioo rwrin^ jo ii 
<» yrw» l»m mm. One vetiM not U* Mi of 
itaA la atrliftt t«arH aw rtttt <Jeu«iii 
1 affiCorf •# a awart fnoai*» w^H iu\i 
pataaor raiale fuwainwia tn u«r ^im of 
tea brUto a asrajarca at tt*« Ttmrt tug 
ittU rlraftr aajilm atattrr. if a o ran 
aaeai Ivlara UaiM t na ' fewrav Uw* il*mr 
Saapf pen aaw Matatay ty coat rftatt in i he 
a of U*o ceaerall^a tfta& etoora |wst 
UMm board, A H fvaaJMa ti* par 
. . pt*i*m tf tvtxtt gyaU t»emft# tirw^ 
fftaavft of Um rafia tafutaw geiwf at>«t ay a 
artvr o*irat« raattcr okmni and c^»rr 
faOd vorfcfefco. Jl * amte^y itxla rnvmto* 
Uw* prarMm laa foanoallaa for the Wft 
aim 

» omomjii roaorfnaaja ronro«i« «o ««. rro« 
Tffero K rf eoarar. aft teatt on* reofafebtt 
ama. HI* ya a a iai a at ootMrM aera 
caaaoatMUr /aafctoT rat rtta|4r, "«rW a 
aarar * w» tag awatraa Uj» tr*e«f fon hvm 
fta faaretfatai 

_ ae fa#ffafa>f «#» way ar a urtafeaf 
a/ faarafatraJ a mm£* tfov am aitt the ie- 
Jiwnto Nva to aa for f<«aa KU aaati^ 
tS» *»* A»#fai Meoefoa forof naf fa car- 
Mffop fa# aeofraai. frtvi «aafJ U« unl. 
■aai FIA im a ai tea* B*e aver ftmrr 
Ultra aa a tana waeo too fffA lawt 
JJJJ*^ W* 1 " falwrAj Aaafl a> at Oaaanrrof 

Ta SSSm itxm aanttara tba fcta t*& 

:e4 aatoa a mxltorm trt of 
a Manner aaoua>lk« 
tfciSii rz^r-xr- 1 f^ iwu yaai** Cw» 
aaaaai attaaaiea oaai a ttrlrff al toai r ^i 
aa» aYaaat j aaj—aHloaa ft— a laaafr* of 
jtaiii raiiiial aacejeJwt lha ataiM tm ia«t 
aaaf to> alaaaaaa a a a a ai l oot u+ tfpkrt 



', priMioaa i 
brlora U> 



aofMfilt&ttf abatfl U*e*ia> at RAa.tM'H \bf 
aartlrlpanra ate. a*^ t*rty eartih«rt 
atrrams. The tmxlr) »** tfrn o^tf i« 
t»e#rt a art of aeroaafi an ilte fw^f^m 
tbnaajblbofFeaf Mta. 

A faa oaiaoetf art of afeitttafem r*mn* 
caa a* fnual at a sr«ct>] appetrtu, araltiue 
from ilia 9X aaoraa* IVttrj Inei^tde upon r* 



Ta ikiautau ata abat Ibe Ft A f^nftam 
woaM meao t» fajJhjgaj l yart*jaa«1» bi 
laraal of ibeJr rcparaarat arbedatea, lour 
hrvataotteaJ caat attaaaa t^*e bt «i 0»w»Rt. 
«A«« 

Oat l: TrndUlc*** CVffeaa f»mf w»fr* 
fba> toi Marr tariff aartce coflraa bs imi 
ana tn rarb of ftmr yean of ajtfm"* no>»« 
rt»tr taaa Iba a tmba t w l of «9.«c« tin itoo 
tgttarf) as Bt A aaar* Under U* am»af> 
ttona af tba aaaaai bafb aiti oar a rnmj- 
**** rata tcaat to Afi9 brtreat af aimi««I 
ret tat aoaaf ta w ffor aainbioa Uk>» the 
asooeo r«a aoforteA fat arte*** 
ffiMtai for Ibe ne«t 9*> in mtH to 

irp*r ihft ki« ratnrtiur t»*»m 

id laallonof Boba rrparowml * i,f*w im 
two ibMoMH km* ■ tae tw* 



J8 i " is 



Mttyt reparr»en4 arlwhiM re.bris a 
kwr rimbaa atrcam tTbts mbrht be At 
la arrtmatlnn*) or a-^t »t^ uMb-n i 



lilt k 



IWb Ikrb ti«f fi*tf eofTT^Me Uw4t ptrffcr* 
ttem to BfA ohm tber f rarb a«e «S la tba 
roar toia Kola tta« a*if»e fVf> and Mntr 
Wit oar * 19 a»*rfi* of fbrfr ew»*ba(a te 
Kf A troaraMoia ai tti ta. Bnt> inn 91 prr> 
« rt* wore then af or? bna a f af bat btaber 
baraaax Moraooef, m tbb) atantofe, Marr 
por» aea# fUI» afm? aba fa W for bi tba 
rear ab* aaaaart batf fboa bna^dtetebr 
after uar btrtb of bat Brat rbt» 

C»t* 3. 44vooeeeT ifefoerrtff ftvm 

Afct a«af Oeorae «a*a tba aawa R>it la 
tc/tMteA of ffTOjft at ibrfr ttorfeirradoal* 
aariw and I Hen add tfirr* rrart »I at atfe» 
ale ifabdni for an addTUanel »XU»a bi m A 
aaaroa. Tba oatratrted fOA rett en lttiarta> 
abfe tot el aaa#d la It JO pverrat of rsmbtte 
wtotbaeajoJnai c*a<d WW.flW 
^*f«* dorter reparateote rite at hie 
bieaine btcrraoa lead aa tbe eamtnpt caa 
fbwf attb tba aerraaa wear H tba lobar 
faerferti Haoaoee, aaoaoae both Alra and 
^frta raaab the eao am after ibefr fRb 
bfHbdtra aod tneb rammca eontbtna to 
r» **ator tban tba fnertaoi to tba cap* 
•nrb reaaeaaaat rateo aa a perrent of 
tnrore^ decttor*. Ai at* aa. Aire »tn» a p*rv 
fitotlen oftftbi Ma ftm aan« »Ab a bvae 
ir^tt^wt. ai#^» hr *> e(rr»i«r at Iba 
terniou eao>. Mr anmtat parmeni tnrrraort 
nr ton than ftSOO betaeen m^x* W 49 



If IS i§ 



tta*t*i tr|«»mr^ r»tr derTbir*. t«it 
aw»a tbnMr tbwj AVa* ft* are to k a 
oavlnr ibe neetbonn tffee dire, tmt brrsme 
of tit* 'B»r* Bnnot,i *t^, be fiar* • tbehilj 
b{*t»rr at otnttfon of UH Himw^ 



1 1# ft A pmrf«ni ***** Jrr* aa »H3 
Vfr mti<T^Wwi-»l M*r*-»W e^ |> r 1 

M ore 30, tbfbera 'lerbb* to eato hrt ti\ 
drfi ee iti a batl time bat* * mle t™*uwi*x 
t« Mora " ttrabKib« to mi fteibtta tear* 
oat an Rid itwrt of 1X909. Orrr the al* 
rtart n Inara her to trade*!*, abe obteloe 
iilosQ worth of FtA aoerd*. At era 9*\ 
0wh«r* baa |od gradnatrd and abe fa rain 

tnt inuro ik ww fvu«ff>. iter eja «*j 
raeot i* II at* ot IM prwvt of ra*nb««. 
Had Baf baf a not font It rottrtr. abe oratfat 
bav* 0**1*4 af at* Sa\ aroorrttat to nm abo- 
olattfiti ItltT kaa A* a woJt, ber CIA er- 
|»r«arM that Jw aa* OQval <o ebotd M 
Kr^wl of h** eddaietnt mndnra Mler k» 
t rt cwrn »\ ate S3 Ilaf tana at <*nik*j 
ttf^taA tb-r ria info*** a> nno #l,"ift*. 
etui « it Ktrrnt »»f reitooa*. f I 1m e**ne 
rrvoo b*fh*iadMl* 1 iwtil eJ1«hm^< k e 
we* S5. b*t fl/t p*»aKiH eoifktbeirto 
ro*r« iMOfieaoJ f »iei;^> 

Mlrbart deride* fa eronn bt a eocatbsnel 
rrtrebitof Ufouaat at aat U after fesbtf uh 
Mr at an aoto oaiU eaamifarlaittvj fb *x 
Mtcberl brtre and KM tnrtaf latoi atar* of 
* In trot to b>?Art m We trafnbaj. After 
rotnoMbai a Irebtint e*o«tani b» eoaarejftr 
woertmniii*. a* fHt a fafMbo* fob that 
t**» myth 1Imi erar be retwr* a»t to 
tba RIA Tttat Fttttd ot t II >*f<*ni of hie 
total e*rotnta Ten tr**t Wrr at ate M. fdf- 
cba#l ft erttH vrorftfoa a» ^ r^otrananrr «r*f 
»** lot tJAtftA ttu narmrni t» « A a> ffjf . 
Br tain? to atitt ire aootd bere aaadt «Oh 
n»t lb* trabtb«. *r reksdete Ibaf MWwH 
b) ami bar ontr at*** • perrefH of hai adill 
l«anel aorntaa* bi WA retmrnte. 

Ytteae are b*d Kw of fttreaUf fboo^ande 
ff Tr atetr Uiet eotiW be etmutstM I1>e 
monrbd fa tbe eamo f*r oobtt an ra- 
****** rerarorefd terlnd and a* tveleeUna 
p*i*tr#p*Mj acaimt blab rout ohm tbe* 
a/* unrexriorrd or tbrtr brot4»e* baj. tbe 
fOA peotram |*^bbt rtodeaa* atlh an af. 
f»d*bbJ and c*j*ttaeJt east bod lot tftatartnt 

f£»J«t obat ftwtfirtet eatarla tatt -doan- 

tmg KTf* eccmnm m t*i att mt*ruM f 
faoar aaa en* aortal, attoarr* r*tn r roae 
n»w*» tbe tife of the boienibd mertrt t*r 
S ?l^* fri * tt *** hnodrrta nf bftfton* 
2 <l00w *5S!? <ht ,tTlt O^*** 1 *d brad lb* 
0* Aft<u* WB tnete b- Mfftrtenl fvtefa ta 
cm*r bi rmtr wm U»e CIA FMwrtorf Tm*t 



(he? 



rrpejeetiii ac f » daH t andrr tartan 1 
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Uftff -» 



M 



'"d-PT" 



hln p<HUMi to nw tto ii nwty fc tor 
im ID* ftM Wrtmmp tx? 
Mm wM* at ttm Mat OTbw «Hd Um BU 
- r jH-aaidj if 




H toma ma. tfatji m 
pttrtr to tar fMto. tapidaUMi ptaJrcitoM 



I 2» ltPV ftM «<» a paUt) K»W» 
rrattamMteMttm di al Mjda ataftt to> 
i nft**M fiM toJtowd to Mi# toMPtlto ad Imj 

kia imifm • m »«tt**i p wh' w ppr***- 

Hdfeo rate, end Mrtitoj e ptoi «( Urn* prr- 
mil •! tto Wmi torn Mtop BA mwj i mi i 
U* iraMm Mi nu^otoi rat* mm, ito) 
a u»<k «f pmmpTIH P»tod» H 



i mm ItoaT €1 pmcm* aT ttm U» toUjatolii mMKi dt m pp mU aflcr 

^Sg ^fijJS Sig £E*JtdtoM^toM^ 

.dttl 5SSlM§S#*f«fftfil SS^y tojrda*, Tai, flfdar to Matottow * 

3SSV 



fclattfl 



imi and tt» **w p«p AflfTttirt. 

f ijiuratonli »rm ptpjectad to >te^y awttrm, 
A* p ftps*, ft 1» jntfteiy Ibe* Ujctp p* to 
a»toatotfcta**Pdf Mtt1to to.toato^itoj 



W* mp£k» Uatt E1A «f» pmm ptoa* f 
piSSoo atwdrwii ete& Wf-Miwi * pod 
Ti mttftM csfirft bJ «*totIU Mad 
pntt *bw* l.f m85*m to M CPtt a o P * M-P- 
mm, Vht wmmm en avert** Passat avard 
ito* rtew ft— mm > toalrir Mm to lfP< 

» Wf «l toP to tPP* fPMPtMp c 



*S to II)* toWd* PI wwi a l itor , 

ThM tMut No Kfwm4 pmtiN af If* 
dRMtpt dtopa mi aa ai Ai Jar patotts ppd ew^* 
Mir rtlunHkM P*d I«p ml tmm pr» 




Km ■ Mb iiajta>RjarttoP af thai attjadPPi* 

M MMfM 0t# Wtt PdlM P Itoj PM- llin> 
■■4 ftvlil ^—H. ■■■■^■■■■■■v** aWv^WalkHl 

PLtot, UV natoMry TtM4"l 



trii 

MM IP 

RUN 



ira^Yl! i l!j r^Bi'tlu' IITm" ' itST iT ■" Uw to toMl mm mbmm toto mm 



to 
to die 



p praii ^d fltoMl 91 >d 
IMH MMM to 



I *W HM 



Um m4 MjttlMMtoJ 
Br tto) fMV 



ton. mil **J Jto toMjft imm) to tojifv 
twi^|BMffiM»Wktot» 



mm tto> M i ImiIj ■■■ to* 9t toot** « H tDfy had cwwj-V-ird 

> «r > tmii am k toflMM ti i imh ill fctnni flu 

I w M ptoM toMMMM ttototor m4 ma ftotoX tut mmm p! U* 

■to tototo& jy tMM J to^S .M> mtwiiltortowt 

MMJ Ht MM WMJtolW I tottoto Q WMt% &A M* * tfW POCtU f^tltfflr 

toratoi tof toBjto ) fMtoJ tMfto tof tor «w 

A. Ito. Wtoto ttot immmI mSm m it*- rrtrt 4Ktol rMtoeliMjf 

i n m i. il ii In f l wmwUM amy » MtoOleMi* A. itotoi^, ftot tot »pmtor ««>»rt 

MMMto «f Mr IMPMM MM ttok klkf# (Ml l>- ftnHtl ^r.Htl* 

Utoto iLpi WMtoMifc* mtol. tto> Tr M* Mtod I mjiHmi i l w ml i l j*ot to "laJtVri - 

MtoJtf Mftote tototol fjtoMMMMl CM*to MJWM to Ctfi 




Mlf# * ffftoffW MM Mid «dtoto ito> totMMt 
mi If* to*** iitoto toralfcftV n 



W it%ik XSSSSm • 



ffMtl MMt . , 

to BU tt m wdHfi and df dt MMjtod 

tto> Mttojukj UA ftMvwdt ftoto M4 

fldd S W PffCMJl tojMV ItoMf fMK3 



«C ttd 

S 

to 



totod MjH to It* 
dWtora tT to ftott ttoj dtojftoto d>gp ri-d 
4, ■„_ ^ , CtoTMHf MVptoMi tfdto d)HWI tfdtojtjKMj 

MJi rtM dMtot toMjrMMtd^Mfdd^titog Stoadtod* to ptmmm 1mm ttt 
dWdtottF ttotow d tj PA wm dtooto tocr dy » M «Mjtfrr toy ftto tor tto ***** 

t id A i w tod Mtfvnitk«v toMtlHdHtot teNumMp 

|BtotoMdi M j MW totogtotot-to erad MJto d to » -top to Mm t%M d twriW 

_ „ . sdivoto ttw ItoohU ftwMH# *vc 

__^J^f5!^-^!LI??5 Mtacww to) to«J to iMi «A *toa ttm m* m 
» UwJmm o< totttoi mm f tout w0m wmmH Md to Ato r rto i Itwt 

n-htodi toy « t»tolttoto ptoftto 



laStoMt MJMdt mm 

pto* MtoTmitoiir 



i^PMtodd 



? . mmw a4tt€f ppMto m/ppj d 

MS MifM»#t***f mMMmuMi mma ttoi 
uto di N ad JPtoNi toto toi M*Mtoj toltoig mVp *pt7toT 

SJTdtob ftf MStdTM^SM 1 ^ ^'sSx^ 

BU MUM IM to* CM*, « Mton M»ff ZSJt^SSll 



to* pUtof Mpnrl 



' — »»" » » f *Trort* •« rt>'lU the 
cwTtd nut* k> mm UaU l> now M>« an 
' al kaa* taRlttlmr talSnaa 
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enrect torr*rJktortoi ai the H per- 

has aa* mm BtoleaioaByj 

totoSTf*yo(IPSPSi 




Ta mm at Urn wsHtmum vmto af acetors. 

frenp'pps ^SSSf 1 u!omm^it^^^m-^^i^ r ^ 
pa bib* af mmm mm wwm pi o f" — tm 

top \m Hat *mm*m am 
">•§ M Woe* aa fWrher 
J etsaVat *M to fstPVPY ii t 
»t*eei|MBfiPn»>Ctf Itoel 



lafetstsL tpesa 




i Ms f w part m% tap psyra» pm. *a* 
Iter af these pa man saead neajtto the 
mum* Prosis of paisi WW PPdaJ tPTPTftf 



o ttso •« the m 

KVO'S.HMJ*' SfSPCBfS? 

A- wtfl ssdss 
avaJtoste I* ta afcaxaa s pto a fwto the 
i petPPW l iMMt* I* tom»f 
i sPh rraaooaato i i paynamt erhrrbjfra. 
ffemod, MitlllOOffttU starts hate 
e^ccfaJXy pttoieJ to *j» . U» » t 

«w->h*. »ro w ran tp a o r d Thus, w n»m 

ttonrri afrvrr. CWPM I itmiM t*ar * fr 
tton al the pitttWtoPSaeetfhy eftodoalljir 
11* tiuftmd end fVtih» lean empianr* «h 

trenafrr Ii tola the fYB inJ SCfHJ pro 
prams 

Q WtJJ Ihf VIA prv%}*m D*kc itatr to* 
l>e# toWHW l prosraww jo 
MsndfajioPeaMil> 

A. WsKUtoe efcicfc atiii to »rt op cr^rrr 
totp a yiPtPt Uttw ctoAuu smtfrr Ctft. 
Parent* stay at* to <n**e etdoterdJal ten 
iHtoitk*» la U*n ctofchrr, a edorsOoo an 
eo aatop itoto P Uftototom 
/ Won't VIA torn a fwfiib* *Urr\ en 
f^tranfhnjsfe BOntrftattona to toMhtHfom 
nf tarts* rtfwsikm? 

A - H* tow* ro«pArtto and tod*fh$*e* 
fWnf to hfp*cr adtxatton is for ntpffaJ r* 
p mrm mn, not current yappo-^ onr entperl* 
that «*rporaltoor and todWdrmfc am row 
ttooe ta toolribato to course and emmaUy 
awliaaii iitofa yagetoPtopoato. 

■ppjwotf sap ooacintoa 
<ht *y aVtol t* to id protreto that si 
rooPSTfaapsto aeUaftot a a ■ atom af dtooatv 
•to poPtopossy sosta aad at the atom Umo 
haa the ootratto) far ftrsrrtof prned tojar - 
Umavapart. Tito K^tSr torrfimH In 
Amrrtp ■ totajaa fc aa tht polmltol tor totrtf 
ptm afl Ihaaa. Ojr 



ttwt. fan ftMtaj. ni aaaafia aj aaMte^ 
Jraca aaa) rattotaRtaa faaaiaaa} Uawac$rt 



t mmt* mm* a armt* rmf itot 
IrdtoaJ aR In If* ptfrsto aiviot. arai^ 
Iftrtatoqr lto) of ttoj togjNto, tatt r^ar an 
dcvfvaatoatoa twfia aaaa> torsi al artta!- 
■WW t o awrt4 tha^aaatoaltoijkav taw a and 
aaato\ wadattow vtoia^tofajtodcatotosra 

atoona ma ptotoaa w araaaala ffidar art 
fnsJtord dodem ioana Itonatrti (Jumm 
trtdStotfmta Liwa-OfllaX Hvklns i«am 
f toraerto ItoltonaJ ftoact ma4rm I«am - 
9HJSRla\ t«» major arant pfos^anv- thr 
fXl and S«i^4mcmla1 fktarmltro OMmia 
afty CKaida-mtid Ihr COHrgr WafkHiwfr 



r^ttffnc la the Prlnctofau | V*n ■ A r^tii 
lamiat to>dt roaal a^ttr to fliwicf or teto 
ftoan** Ihr Uaadtoj si aa? todHatoal aha 
ir mi*****, li 
*tmi*\ trnto* aintaahi a Oadtodaawi per ttar 
tr* a nn rtHcd a aa i aai al ayay Id ed 
U«r fundi tf?t apraA aa accartoa tratotoa al 
a rtotototowl toatwaltonu Tba todhntoal to 
ftfiMrt moato aarta to pay to ttw ajama- 
airal to tarfe totorr i ea> a ajy dWed pet 
cpfrfaa* «d M% faratopf la Mara af a aj**V 
ffrd -mn tor aad» Pl^Wt ttod. tm ttrrimk 
from UtP i 



If* torn aff 



to 



t maaftJa tor poataro 
— iPPtotoaj tolhaarada 
«tf Ifto adtdto ctoar atodent aa w*n a* u* 
•*2f2f»» Itoaa a to»4aMaato fwalif. as pn> 
ttotof a to ajWad to a to lawm apaw tiuift y for 
I B»ara> Trow PtondTsnd by as- 
t to itototo* 



•ad trtimtotos praaaaa) aa s*fc as rcdlrtr* 
af naaall|ii 

***** twtoad , aat Owstoaj aUactart ars 
P^ortto I ha oa- 
»o< ^ dto3 aatoaatitoaa Aaaatfra ti* rrmw 
^wNaU i*^'^" toaf Is nmal 
megmmg oatof aaca laa prtepk* a< 

oaasasr re aataa or 
wwasnaai to rasas. 
« pi paauapaaaafr rds 
. ■ . . — pao ma t aj waJtor tototv. 



Ttda 



f ■ aaaii w to^ t aao^^3lW<t f!i 
2*»ttf? f" Ipsa a****. 

lto> 



*3"PP Wd W P toiwd .fi 



StmfofW' StftJrtt Lain j imfrk&x and 
partfifrs Huraftaaal Jaw a thai |t*!t»!r 
baidm maas to aiudrnta »tm tsrtt aurHfW 
taaafr tomrae rwd terta. Today P p) tba 
arto tory frdrtai ^rf wdraf »na« ptoatam Urns 
to prrmH «H ad fofrrat t<w*ffd tnaii 
dafpst wfflijttMH asrtfT HaarsH. ir» i«w 
IT, acror Jt mftUon Mndrtsla I3n 9 prtrrtH 
«d afl m^Mf r»rtn»?r*1 rrtTtrr* musHlwr 
|toa«ah Itoi proaram *hWi pmtMtol » 
total of nrsrty ft f oHftoa hi kana. Thr at 
rrarr ataoant of Ihr toao aaa hKi m*4<f 
13*90. WhHa » «lw*mt {iwrniM to artojnt, 
thr *nm nrrd inH be rrpTdd Ifmrradr. tin 
drnla am shrrn Pi l ai« wi fha and |r» yran 
la m«a> thHr to«na affrr rampMlua wf ra) 
tod arp rtmtsrd an attnwtl tfdrtral ?a!^ nf 
i*>n prtrr^a. 

P itimt temt a*r p*M dhrrlfy UirmmU 
thf tttidrtd'a »'tn7fttfcvta| IrtaJftinkm VkJ arr 
avarOt'd m> Htr haas ol nerd to ia§a ti, 
aoem Oa pruntt of *H iwSrfuaOtMMr* rc 
rrfrm Pwiin* I a»w On arrrra** Ihry hor 
roved otdy mbm* U.0&0 a yvsr otmW Ihr 
pmiram In Utrmy, tf«e nrrda Jrtt h a»nrr 
afrlftrd aodrr Hip arr«r«m. toil liar tnlrr 
est fata en vfpaytnmi la anrh town it\e 
prrtml Rpt«a>H arJtrdwJn a*^ tfmHiu lp 
I hoar torad to msfiord Loom. 

<PtV8> and a«wtfr»jf*to! toan ftv 5fs^ 
drat* <mjr» r* »*Wr aJtaltoa eutsusrt for 
adwraitoo to»»r iliaf pttratr toai wafcr to 
panr»la *o todrpvtidml toatorsndraito 
tad treduate at not m*. Uofilu St af lot d and 
Par«toi Loan* itory to as ftoaortof srrdf 
teal lto»ri», tnlmai ;afra an Ihrer toana 
Sfr a»amnfanilf )tfcl*r aiaj if pa jrmfnli of 
at Waal to*rmt on Ihrta toana ojtat brejn 
aflhto Uo m^niha of the bauance of fhe 
toana. 

P*a Ottymh ar ana. atrrsatoa I1J00. asnt 
to II armed t>* ad undrtf raoasira to IMP* 
sr. Thrar antna are riMrify tor too torn** 
atodtnit and am »**t»fctl <fh»rifr to (fee 
pitatfiti Ik iRt^H of 4 ho wikw! Bt iui4 
oraarama. tl^f Ivfi itmd prmrani a««0rH 
j'» NJFfcw to IMC Aa the psaw to»r1lr», 
fhtae are irsnta and, onUae toana. ait net 
rrpsid 

S«psfm#*j*J tdwralto**! Osrorfasffr 
OfSnfe iSfSUCH pfosktr tonda to pnHieO' 
oratory to*«rtHto>4 that to latn make 
•airdi to needy ftaassto The e?er*te 
asard to the n*e prtxrm af onderwratkiairt 
aftematoad ana to Its* PT mm r«0. 

***** «wee than 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Dr. Musto. 
Mr. Hong? 

Mr. Homo. Good morning, Representative Mink, Representative 
Jefferson, Representative Washington. 

My name is Buzzy Hong. I am with Hawaii Building Trades 
Council. I represent the concerns of the labor force in Hawaii, and 
I will be speaking on behalf of our Heeh Kaipua. 

Being good union personnel, as we are, acquiring our prescribed 
lunch hour of 11:30, 1 will abbreviate my testimony. 

I would like to speak briefly ebout the proposed amendments to 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 which emphasizes the needs of 
individual students with regards to financial aid for postsecondary 
education. 

In considering labor's viewpoint, I would like to explain the pos- 
sible consequences of these reforms for Hawaii. Currently, the 
State of Hawaii has one of the lowest unemployment rates in the 
Nation at 2.7 percent. 

However, the economists say this constitutes a labor shortage of 
economy workers and actually hinders our economic growth. As 
one of the Nation's ten fastest growing cities, jobs are shifting 
away from agriculture to the more skilled and educational-oriented 
construction industry, hotel industry, and the communication field, 
an well as high tech industries. 

These shifts are important as they demonstrate the increasing 
need of the work force to obtain some sort of postsecondary educa- 
tion or training. Over 57,000 Hawaii students are already on this 
higher education track and many more would like to increase skills 
as well. 

The one thing that usually stands in their way is the cost of an 
education. This is the purpose of the Higher Education Act to 
assist the students in paying for their schooling. After reviewing 
the rummary of the proposed amendments submitted by Lamar Al- 
exander, Secretary of Department of Education, I have grave con- 
cerns about some of these reforms. 

My specific concerns are, absence of cost of living adjustment in 
the formula determining financial needs and the restrictions on eli- 
gibility for financial aid for some vocational and skilled programs 
because of their short duration. 

Hawaii's cost of living is the second highest in the Nation and 
rose 12 percent in the first half of 1990. While nationally it rose 
only 4.9 percent, Hawaii has the highest prices in the Nation for 
gasoline, housing, and retail foods. 

For example, the median price of a home in Hawaii is $852,000, 
compared to a national median price of $95,500. As you would 
expect, the median family income is eighth highest in the Nation 
at $89300. However, on the Federal level, nothing is done to adjust 
the family income level for the cost of living when financial need is 
being considered. 

According to the proposed legislation net home equity would not 
be included*' in the calculation of network for families with income 
under $20,000. With higher incomes and land values, what hone do 
Hawaii residents have of being eligible for financial assi st a nce ? 

Although the average Hawaiian family may make $89,800 and 
own a home worth $350,000, they are still just making it in the so- 
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called middle class. With the cost of education rising each year, 
members of our industry are having a very difficult time financing 
their children's college tuition since they do not qualify for any 
tyro of aid. 

Maybe a cost of living adjustment amid be factored into assist 
these gap group parents in our industry. I wonder at this point how 
many students from Hawaii are turned down for financial aid be- 
cause their parents cannot qualify for these aid programs. 

There are many good points to these proposals. However, for ex- 
ample, many programs have been streamlined and consolidated 
ana outdated programs have been repealed. Also the limits on Pell 
Grants and Federal loan programs have been raised to a level more 
consistent with today's educational costs and inflation. 

For labor this is good news. If the qualified members of our in- 
dustry can better upgrade their own schools and also send their 
children to school where they can learn a trade, the nature and de- 
mands of the work force today require a higher degree of education 
and skill that can only be required through postsecondary educa- 
tion. Now, more than ever financial aid is the key to obtaining this 
education. Postsecondary education should be an opportunity for 
everyone. Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Mr. Hong. I appreciate very 
much your presence here not only as a representative of the build- 
ing trades and related unions but as one of the few witnesses not 
related to an institution or one of the providers for student assist- 
ance but as a member of the general public. 

I think what you said here this morning is really the key. How 
do we make the opportunities for higher education affordable by 
the middle range of our families throughout America? That really 
is our challenge. 

I thank you very much for coming here today and providing us 
the very necessary element which is so often missing. Parents 
cannot come to Washington and testify, and so often they are 
missed in this kind of a forum. I am really very appreciative of 
your coming here and giving us your input* 

I know that is the same situation of Mr. Chong as a representa- 
tive of the Carpenters Union. While you are here representing 
your union, basically, I think your testimony will reflect the needs 
of your membership, not only as members of the union, but as fam- 
ilies. Mr. Chong. 

Mr. Chong. Thank you very much, Congress woman . Welcome to 
Hawaii. Last I looked outside the weather is beautiful. 

I thank Mr. Hong for keeping it short and not getting paid for 
the half minute he went past the 11:30 on a time-and-a-half basis. I 
have heard there are important investigative activities you folks 
would like to pursue this afternoon, so, likewise, I will keep it 
short 

I am a field representative for the Hawaii Carpenters Union. 
Likewise, we do have union membership for the united brother- 
hood across the Nation with the majority of our members in the 20 
to 60 year old age group. 

The ideas that f hope to share this morning I think are impor- 
tant, regardless of whist background or what field of interest you 
come from. We see a definite need to provide funding for a group of 
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so-called average people with average income, something Mr. Hong 
talked about, this group of people that have not been afforded the 
opportunity to participate using traditional education financial aids 
that our government currently offers. 

There are all types of definitions of what encompasses a good job, 
and I will share my attempt I consider a good job— for a person to 
hold what is considered to be a good job, they must be challenged 
in a field that interests that particular individual. This includes 
the opportunity to be creative and apply one's uniqueness. 

They must also be financially compensated in a fair manner. 
And they would like to be appreciated for his or her work or ac- 
complishments. 

I have noticed out in the work field that a person changes jobs 
approximately every 7 years or so. At least that is what the statis- 
tics say. And it seems to me that this occurs because a person 
simply cannot know what one's place is in life— until they have 
been out in the job world and they have an opportunity to reflect 
upon their life and then make a clearer decision on what they 
would like to do. 

We look forward to our membership participating in your appro- 
priations in ways that can help them define what they really want 
to do in life. Typically, in the middle age— middle ages of a person's 
life— you are limited because you have expenses such as preschool, 
house mortgages, job stability and earning power. Also the type of 
restrictions that accompany these responsibilities. 
The lack of financial options leaves many that are in our Na- 



tion which, in torn, leads to lack of full productivity. 

I was a teacher before moving into the carpentry field, and I 
recall many stories I have heard from other teachers about how 
frustrated they were. And yet they only had 15 years that they had 
taught, and they only had 10 more years to stick it out. We all 
know that a frustrated teacher will only lead to a frustrated stu- 
dent. 

Unfortunately, I am only part of a small minority that had the 
courage to try a change. I currently am working with an account- 
ant, a career resort manager and a long-time State harbors manag- 
er who are trying to find a financial balance that would allow 
them to enter our carpenters' apprenticeship program. 

I also deal with many of our journeymen that would like to 
pursue different fields such as law, business and teaching. They are 
looking for financial aids that could afford them the same opportu- 
nity to advance their education and expand their horizons. 

Financial sacrifice often is the limiting factor, but it should not 
be. We need to provide opportunities for those who are courageous 
enough to pursue their goals. We mm»i earmark some of these 
funds for this gap group, people like Buzzy and myself that maybe 
might look good and smell good, but we are broke and we can t 
pursue those educational opportunities. This would allow them the 
financial aid that will continue their education or their re-educa- 
tion. This will lead to lives that will be more productive, satisfying 
and challenged. 

And I am sure all of you know of individuals personally that 
could benefit from financial aid. I do know we have programs such 
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as Alulike that currently funds those native Americans, whether 
they be Indians, Hawaiian* or other groups that are native Hawai- 
ians. But what I am looking for is maybe some opportunity to pro- 
vide financial aid for the common folk that would like to pursue or 
has a burning desire but doesn't have that financial backing 
behind them. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Warren Chong follows:] 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 745 
July 1, lfti 
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and aTsatisrs of the Ciwnlttoo on Education and Labor 
U.S. Beam* of l a ycawto tiros 
2461 Sayburn Boom off ieo Building 

MMUlnojtOR, D.e. 20S15 

III Foot Secondary education funding 



Door Cfcairaan Ford and Ceooltteo Neabera, 

My naae la Warren Cheng. I an a Field Representative 
with too Bavail Carpentera union, our naaborabip tot* la 
over •,000 statewide, vita the aajority of our asabera In 
the 20-40 age group. 

v* eee a detinlte need to provide funding for tola 
group of eo called avarage people vita average lncoae. That 
group of people than have not boon afforded the opportunity 
to participate using the traditional Education Frograa 
Financial Aide that our govornaont of fere. 

There are all typee of def initione of what encoopaaaeo 
a "good job". Z will abare ay attempt. 

For a paraon to hold what is considered to bo a "good 
job", they suet: 

1) bo challenged in a field that interests that 
particular individual. Thie includes the 
opportunity to be creative and apply one'e 
unigueneaa. 

2) be tienpenaated financially in a fair Banner. 

3) be appreciated for hie or her work or 
accoapl lehsenta . 

The eearebing for a "good job" or for one'e "place in 
Ufa" la evident aa statistics say that a paraon changes 
jobs somewhere about every 7 years. Often, an individual 
•imply cannot know their interests in life until seas later 
stage in lifs whan experiences have allowed eoso feedback to 
refine a career direction. 

Me look forward to have our acaberehip benefit fres 
your uoaaaittess appropriations in waya that will allow thou 
to pursue now opportunities. It ie unfortunate that these 
opportunitiea axe often Halted by the responsibilities that 
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Hawaii Carpenters Union 

United BrothCThiHid of Carpenter* and Joiners of America. Loc.il 74? 
coir— pond tn the econosics of niddla age. ftojenses such as 
Frs-sobool, Mouse Hortgagaa. Job stahility and Earning 
Power, and flan Baatrietiona that eccoapany these 
raaponalbilitlaa. Tha lack of financial optlona leavee 
Mm', that an in our nation* neat productive age group, in 
a frustrating earaor. A eituation, which in turn load* to a 
lack of fall productivity. 

I was a teacher before aoving into tha Carpentry Field. 
There ere nany etoriea X personally heard f roa other 
teeehere, of how frustrated they were. Yet, they alreedy had 
IS years credit and only had 10 nore years to stick it out. 
You end I both know that fruatratad teachers only produce 
frustrated etudente. Sadly, I en only part of the snail 
ainority that bad the oourage to try a change. 

I an currently working with an Accountant, a Career 
Resort Manag ?, and a long-tie* State Harbors Manager to try 
to find the -..nancial balance that would allow than to 
pursue our Cerpenters Apprentice Prugraa. 

We alee deal with sany of our Journeynen that now era 
burning to expand their potential in tields such ss Law, 
Busineaa, and Teaching. Thsy likawiee sre looking Cor 
financial aid that could afford thee that asne opportunity 
to advance their education and expand their borisone. 
Financial Sacrifice ie often the Major Uniting factor. It 
should not be! 

We need to provide opportunities tor those who ar« 
eoursgsous enough to pureue their goala. We Bust eerrark 
sons of these funds for this "gap group". This will allow 
thsn the rinsncial Aid that will allow continued education 
or re-educetion. This will lead to livea that will be sore 
productive, eatiefying, and challenged. 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Mr. Chong. 
Any questions my colleagues have? 

If not, thank you very very much, and especially your comments 
wfth reference to Senator Akaka's MIL Senate Bill 928, 1 believe, is 
the number. I am not sure. That legislation is, of course, very im- 
portant, and I am sure the House will be looking into all of its pro- 

^^roSfsenator would have wanted to be here today, I know, but he 
has his own hearings going on in Honolulu. We have to make use 
of the time we have away from Washing to n. He had to cover his 
agenda in Honolulu and could not be here. Thank you very very 

much. _ 

Mrs. Mink. Our final panel is headed by Ms. Lorraine Teniya, 
Executive Director of the Hawaiian Education Loan Program, and 
Hansford Chock. If both of them will now come forward. We wel- 
come you, Lorraine Teniya and Mr. Chock from Bank of Hawaii 
Again, we have your testimony. It will be entered in the record 
in full. You may summarize. 

STATEMENTS OF LORRAINE TENIYA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HA- 
WAIIAN EDUCATION LOAN PROGRAM, AND HANSFORD CHOCK, 
MANAGER, STUDENT LOAN CENTER, BANK OF HAWAII 
Ms. Tkntya. Good morning Representative Mink and Members of 
the committee. My name is Lorraine Teniya. I am the Executive 
Director of the Hawaii Education Loan Program, known as HELP- 
It is a privilege to have tb«* opportunity to appear before you today. 
In short I am representing the guarantee agency. 

I would like to describe the significant role the Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan Program has played in assisting Hawaii students from 
all income levels and all ethnic backgrounds in accessing poateec- 
ondary education and to discuss the strengths of the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program. Despite reports in the press, abuse is found 
only in isolated pockets. 

The Federal student loan program is not perfect, and our state- 
ment suggests several possible modifications aimed at increasing 
the financing options available to students and lessening toe risk 
to the Federal Government and the taxpayer. But we are convinced 
that the laws authorizing the current Federal student loan pro- 
gram are basically sound policy decisions and have resulted to a 
successful program of investment in postsecondary education. That 
investment is necessary for us to advance our national goals of 
competitiveness and opportunity for every citizen willing to wort 

"Lefnte briefly describe the background of the HELP program. In 
September, 1979. Governor Ariyoshi designated UntodStudent Aid 
Funds, Inc. (USA Funds), a national not-for-profit student loan 
guarantor, to serve as the guarantor and administrator of the guar- 
anteed student lean program for Hawaii , . . . 

In October, 1979, USA Funds opened an office in Honolulu to de- 
velop lender participation and inform the public about the avail- 
ability of the program. The Hawaii Education Loan Program is toe 
name of toe GSL program for Hawaii The HELP Office provides 
day-to-day guidance and technical support to Hawaii s lenders and 
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schools in the administration of all three GSL programs — Stafford, 
PLUS and SLS — and information and advice to students and par- 
ents. 

the last 12 yean. HELP has guaranteed $211 million for 
47,000 students with 6,706 students borrowing $19 million in 1990 
for an average loan balance of $2,840. The program is carefully ad- 
ministered in this State, in which students, schools, lenders and 
HELP have put together a successful record. 
^ Jf***. j 0 8 " 3 JPPPq? gtaHfents at the two 4-year campuses of the 
University of Hawaii and its seven community colleges. In addi- 
tion, stu de nt s at the six private 4-year universities in Hawaii and 
10 proprietary (for-profit) vocational schools participate in these 
programs. Close to §2 percent of the loans have gone to students 
a tt e nd i ng schools in Hawaii, the remainder to Hawaii students who 
have taken their loans to mainland campuses. 

Banks are the larger lenders, and a number of Hawaii credit 
unions make loans to their members and members' children. All el- 
igible borrowers have access to loans under the HELP program 
There has never been a student unable to obtain a loan because 
there was not a lender willing to make the loan. We are proud of 
HELP'S excellent record of service to Hawaii 

We are projecting a 3 percent default rate for HELP this year. 
Last year, Hawaii's default rate was 8.07 percent Over the last 5 
years, HELP'S default rate has exceeded 5 percent only in 1988, 
when loans for the Pacific Islands were merged with HELP loans 
for reporting purposes. HELP'S excellent record of loan repayments 
is a tribute to the responsible student b o rro wers in our State and 
also reflects our efforts to carefully screen our participating schools 
for any patterns of difficulty. 

The current program structure works very effectively to support 
Hawaiis students in achieving the education to which they 

aspire--be it vnratinnRl training or ngp<tl»Hn> pnrmift* 

The program also works largely without abuse in Hawaii and 
throughout the country. Any widely-publicised instances of abuse 
are found in isolated pockets. They do not describe the condition of 
the program. In fact, the program has never been stronger. 

Congress has taken steps over the past several years to tighten 
rules governing the program. Some of the key changes are the fol- 
lowing: requiring that the checks be sent directly to the school for 
delivery to the student: requiring that the funds be delivered to the 
student in multiple disbursements; and eliminating schools with 
default rates ovwr 80 percent from participating in the SLS pro- 
gram. 

These changes have addressed the underlying causes of default 
and have served to improve the integrity of the program Because 
each change is appropriately effective only into the future, its 
impact is seen over time, rather than immediately. 

To repeat, the program is serving students well and instances of 
abuse are isolated. Therefore, we recommend that in the 1991 Re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act you focus on minor 
changes which strengthen the program instead of on massive 
changes whic h we believe are inspired by isolated, sensationalised 
press reports. 
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We have several recommendations for change, which have been 
grouped into three areas: changes to reduce the costs of the pro- 
gram and to strengthen its structure; changes to increase the integ- 
rity of the program; and changes to modify the loan terms to bring 
them into conformance with the borrowers' needs. 

To reduce costs, we recommend guarantors assume additional de- 
fault risk through a reduction in Federal reinsurance to a flat 95 
percent in lieu of the current sliding scale. ^ i i . 

A second change recommended to reduce Federal .asts is chang- 
ing the interest rate paid by Stafford borrowers to a floating rate, 
as is the case with PLUS and SLS loans. This change would reduce 
or eliminate the Special Allowance payments to lenders. The Spe- 
cial Allowance was established in 1969 when the 7 percent interest 
did not yield an equitable return to lenders but when many States 
still defined usury as interest over 7 percent. We believe that once 
a borrower is out of school and in repayment a Stafford borrower 
can afford to pay a floating interest rate that is capped. 

The structure of the program can be strengthened by enhancing 
the strength of guarantors. The administration has recommended 
requiring guarantors to maintain a minimum reserve level ^.re- 
quiring that they meet general standards of fiscal soundness. The 
administration has also recommended that guarantors which do 
not meet these standards cease independent operation. We concur. 

Also, we believe that the program must continue to provide guar- 
antors with the opportunity and incentives to strengthen their fi- 
nancial positions. . 

Changes to increase the integrity of the program: One area in 
whichthe integrity of the program can be strengthened has not yet 
been addressed by legislation. This is the structure for establishing 
eligibility for proprietary school participation in the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program. It has been established, roost recently m 
the report made by the Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, that the triad of State licensure accreditation and Depart- 
ment of Education Certification is not working effectively to deter- 
mine the financial and administrative strength of the proprietary 
schools prior to admitting them to participation. 

The steps Congress recently has taken to tighten the program 
and eliminate schools with excessive default rates have addressed 
the "back end," that is, controlling schools' participation in the 
program after admission into it Our recommendation is to address 
Uie "front end" by more tightly controlling initial eligibility to par- 
ticipate in the program. . . 

Changes to modify the loans term to bring them into conform- 
ance with borrowers' needs: Recently, the focus of attention on 
OSL has shifted away from the needs of students. The concerns 
over costs and the pockets of abuse have grabbed press attention. 
We believe reauthorization must also retain a strong focus on serv- 
ing students. To wit, the annual and aggregate maximums are no 
longer sufficient to cover a reasonable portion of the dramatically 
increased costs at many schools. We support the several recommen- 
dations by others for increased loan mammuma. 

Borrowers also would benefit from repayment options which 
lower their monthly payments. Lengthening the maximum repay- 
ment term will permit borrowers to lower their payments by ex- 
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tending them over a longer period. The current 10-year term has 
pot been modified since it was established in 1965. It considers the 
balances of that time, not those of today. 

We suggest that the repayment terms for the GSL program be 
based on those of the Consolidation Loan Program. Borrowers who 
need a longer repayment period find it is not to their benefit to re- 
finance the loans with a consolidation loan because they lose cer- 
tain benefits available under the Stafford loan program. 

During the 1980'a, while Federal aid failed to meet the needs of 
low income students, it also was shifted away from middle-income 
stadents. We believe that it is vital for Federal student aid policy 
to foster the par ti c ip a t i on of low-income students in postaecondary 
education and at the same time ensure that middle-income stu- 
dents do not lose access to higher education. cr - 

The administration hasproposed increased targeting of grant aid 
to the neediest students. We concur with this proposal. We also rec- 
ommend that Stafford eligibility be again extended to middle- 
income students during this reauthorization. 

This concludes my testimony, Representative Mink and Mem- 
bers. I thank you for the opportunity to testify, and I would be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Lorraine Teniya follows:] 
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Good Doming, Representative Mink and sugars of the Cossrittee. Hy na m is 
Lorraine Teniya. Iatht Executive Director of the Brail Education Lou 
Program know as HELP. It is a privilege to have the opportunity to appear 
before you today. 



I would like to describe the significant role the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program has played in assisting Hawaii students from all income levels and 
all ethnic backgrounds in accessing postsecondary education, and to discuss 
the strengths of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Despite reports in the 
press* abuse is found only in isolated pockets. 

The federal student loan program is not perfect, and our statement suggests 
several possible modifications aimed at increasing the financing options 
available to students and lessening the risk to the federal government and 
the taxpayer. But we are convinced that the laws authorising the current 
federal student loan program are basically sound policy decisions and have 
resulted in a successful program of investment in postsecondary education* 
That investment is necessary for us to advance our national goals of 
competitiveness and opportunity for every cltisen willing to work and study. 
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Let me briefly describe the background of the HELP program. In September 
1979, Governor Ariyoshi designated United Student AW Funds* Inc. (USA 
Funds), « nation*! not-for-profit student ion guarantor, to Mm as the 
guarantor and administrator of the guaranteed student loan program for 
Hawaii. In October 1979, USA Funds opened an office in Honolulu to develop 
lender participation and inform the public about the availability of the 
prograa. The Hawaii Education Loan Program is the nana of the CSL prograa 
for Hawaii. The HELP Office provides day-to-day guidance end technical 
support to Hawaii's lenders and schools in the administration of all three 
GSL programs - Stafford. PLUS and SLS - and information and advice to 
students and parents. 

In the last twelve years. HELP has guaranteed $211 million for 47,000 
students with 6.70e students borrowing $19 million dollars in 1990 for an 
average loan balance of $2,840. The loans are made to students of all 
backgrounds, reflecting the diversity of the Hawaii population. The program 
is carefully administered in this state, in which students, schools, lenders 
and KELP have put together a successful record. 

These loans support students at the two 4-year campuses of the University of 
Hawaii and its seven community colleges. In addition, students at the six 
private 4-year universities in Hawaii, and ten proprietary (for-profit) 
vocational schools participate in these programs. Close to 52 percent of the 
loans have gone to students attending schools in Hawaii, the remainder to 
Hawaii students who have taken their loans to mainland campuses. The 
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Guaranteed Student Uw Progres provide over half of the financial support 
available to Hawaii etudente. 

Eighty-sawn Hawaii landara sake guaranteed loana to studanta. Ba nks ara tha 
largar lender* and a maber of Hawaii credit union* sake loan* to thair 
aeabers and members' children. All eligible borrowers have access to loans 
under the HELP program there has never been a student unable to obtain a 
loan because there was not a lender willing to nake the loan. We ara proud 
of HSLP's excellent record of service to Hawaii * 

We are projecting a 3 percent default rate for HELP tbia year. Last year. 
Hawaii's default rate was 3.07 percent. Over the last five years HRLP'e 
default rate has exceeded 5 percent only in 1985 f when loans for the Pacific 
Islands were merged with HELP loana for report* *g purposes . HELP's excellent 
record of loan repayments i« a tribute to the responsible student borrowers 
in our state, and also reflects our efforts to carefully screen our 
participating schools for any patterns of difficulty. When a school shows a 
pattern of defaults, it not only costs the government and the guarantors 
financially, but represents a lost opportunity for the student. A healthy 
loan portfolio is most of ail a sign of successful students. 



The current program structure works very effectively to support Hawaii 1 a 
•tudents in achieving the education to which they aspire « be it vocational 
training or academic pursuits. 
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The program also works largely without a buss throughout the country* Any 
widely publicised instances of abuse are found in isolated pockets* thsy do 
not describe ths condition of the program. In fact* the program has never 
been stronger. 

In addition to eliminating schools with excessive default rates fros 
participation. Congress has taken steps over the past several years to 
tighten rules governing the program. Sim of the key changes are the 
following: 

requiring that the checks be sent directly to the school for delivery to 
the student. 

requiring that the funds be delivered to the student in multiple 
disbursements which generally coincide with the academic periods. 

reducing the SIS loan amount available to first-year students enrolled 
in programs less than one academic year proportionally according to the 
longth of the program* 

requiring a 30-day delay in releasing the first installment of SIS loan 
proceeds to first-year undergraduate students, and subsequently 
•standing this delayed release to Stafford Loans. 

eliminating schools with default rates over 30 percent from 
participating in the SIS program* 
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eliminating •chools with cohort default ritu over 35 porcent for three 
successive yearn f rot p*rtici^ticn in the Title IV programs for a 
period of three years* 

Than changes have largely addressed th* underlying causae of default, and 
have served tc improve the integrity of the program. Becauaa each change ia 
appropriately effective only into the future, its impact ia seen over time, 
rather than immediately. 

To repeat, the program is serving students well, and instances of abuse are 
isolated. Therefore, we recommend that in the 1991 Reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act you focus on iinor changes which strengthen the program 
instead of on massive changes which we believe are inspired by isolated, 
sensationalised press reports. 

We have several recommendations for change, which have been grouped into 
three areas: 

Changes to reduce the costs of the program and to strengthen its 
structure. 

Changes to increase the integrity of the program. 

Changes to modify the loan terms to bring them into conformance with 
the borrowers needs. 
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qhapg a t^ reduce the costs of progra m <nd to st rengthen its structure,. 
The pr igra Is vulnerable to criticism because of the costs to the federal 



toward Addressing this concern. 

To reduce costs t we recommend guarantors assume additional default risk 
through a reduction in federal reinsurancs to a fiat 95 percent in lieu of 
ths current sliding scale. A second change recommended to reduce federal 
costs is changing the interest rate paid by Stafford borrowers to a floating 
rate, as is the case with PLUS sod SLS loan?. This change would reduce or 
eliminate ths Special Allowance payments to lenders. The Special Allowance 
was established in 1969 when the 7 percent interest did not yield an 
equitable return to lenders, but when many states still defined usury as 
interest over 7 percent. We believe that c^e a borrower is out of school 
and in repayment a Stafford borrower can afford to pay a floating interest 
rate that is capped. 

The structure of the program can be strengthened by enhancing the strength of 
guarantors. The administration has recommended requiring guarantors to 
Min tain a sirismm reserve level and requiring that they meet general 
standards of fiscal soundness* The administration has also recommended that 
guarantors which do not meet these standards caase independent operation* We 
concur « Also, we believe that the program must continue to provide 
guarantors with the opportunity and incentives to strengthen their financial 
positions* 



government, we think several changes can be sade to lower the costs and cove 
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Changes to iBcmM go integrity of the program. 

toe am la vhich the inteirity of thai program cm bo strengthened has not 
yet been addressed by legielation. This is the structure for establishing 
eligibility for proprietary school participation in tha Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program, it haa beam established, most recently in the report nada by 
the Permanent Subcommittee oo Investigations, that the triad of state 
licensure accreditation and Department of Education Certification is not 
working effectively to determine tte financial and administrative strength of 
proprietary schools prior to admitting them. The steps Congress recently has 
taken to tighten the program and eliminate schools with excessive default 
rates have addressed the "back end," that is, controlling school's 
participation in the program after admission into it. Our recoammdation is 
to address the "front end" by an re tightly controlling initial eligibility to 
participate In the program. 

Changes to nodifv t he loans terms to bring them in to gonforaymce »*th 
borrowers' needs > 

Recently, the focus of attention on G8L haa shifted avay from the needs of 
students. The c on cerns over costs and tha pockets of abuse have grabbed 
press attention. He believe reeuthorisatioo most also retain a strong focus 
or serving students. 
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Tim annual and aggregate maximums *ra no longer sufficient to cow a 
reasonable portion of tha dramatically increased coata at ©any schools. Wa 
support tha several rmcoeewadstieas by otters for increased loan maximum. 

Va baliara that borrowers also would benefit from repayment options which 
low their monthly payments. Lengthening tha maximum repayment ton will 
permit borrowers to lowar their payments by extending than over a longer 
period. Tha currant tan year tarn has not been modified aince it was 
established in 1965; *t considers the balances of that time, not those of 
today. We suggest that the repayment tens for the QSL program be based on 
those of the Consolidation Loan Program. Many borrowers who need a longer 
repayment period find it is not to their benefit to refinance tha loans with 
a Consolidation Loan because they lose certain benefits available under the 
Stafford program. 

During the 1980' s, while federal aid failed to meet the needs of low income 
students* it also was shifted away from middle- income students. We believe 
that it is vital for federal student aid policy to foster the participation 
of low-income students in post-secondary education and at the same time 
ensure that middle- income students do not lose access to higher education. 
The Administration has proposed increased targeting of grant aid to the 
neediest students. We concur with this proposal. We also recommend that 
Stafford eligibility be again extended to middle- income students during this 
reauthorization. 

Thia coticlodM wf tutiaony, Bapranantativa Mink and xmmbmr: I thank you 
for tha opportunity to twtify. wo I would ba happy to anaaar any a^iaationa 
yon aay hava. 
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Mrs. Minx. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Chock. 

Mr. Chock. Good afternoon Madam Chairwoman, Members of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. My name is Hansford 
Chock, and I am an Assistant Vice President and the Manager of 
the Student Loan Center at Bank of Hawaii 

In spite of the fact that the program is very labor intensive and 
not especially profitable, Bank of Hawaii fully supports the Staf- 
ford Student Loan Program. We feel that this program meets the 
needs of borrowers who either don't qualify for other bank loans or 
borrowers who need additional funds in addition to existing loans 
and other finan c ia l aid to cover the annual school expenses. 

Most of the students we see would not qualify for bank loans be- 
cause they have little or no income, no credit history and no collat- 
eral. Most students would also have difficulty in making the re- 
quired monthly payments for bank loans while attending schools. If 
the parents ere unable to pay for the annual school expenses, a 
student may not attend school at all. 

To qualify for a Stafford loan, all a student needs to do is attend 
school on at least a half-time basis and show that there is a finan- 
cial need. 

Some of the benefits of this program to the student include: 

One, no payments are due while attending school. They begin 6 
months after a student leaves school. 

Two, relatively low payments since the monthly payments are 
spread out over a 10-year period. 

Three, low interest rates of 8-10 percent, which is quite low con- 
sidering these are unsecured leans. 

Four, flexibility. Deferment of payments are normally approved 
to handle special situations such as unemployment, disability, mili- 
tary service, etc. 

Last year, Hawaii lenders made $15 million in Stafford loans, of 
which $7.5 million were made by Bank of Hawaii. We have been 
participating in the Stafford Loan Program since 1971 and since 
then have made oyer $100 million in Stafford loans. With a current 
portfolio of about $43 million, we are the largest Hawaii lender and 
servicer of Stafford student loans. 

Nationally, there have been lenders and schools that have 
abused the program. We feel that the new, more stringent regula- 
tions and monitoring the last 5 years have made good progress in 
weeding out lenders and schools that abuse the program 

1° closing, we believe that the Stafford loan business is still very 
healthy. We are committed to the Stafford Loan Program and plan 
to continue being active in both originating and servicing of StaK 
ford loans. We also plan to begin originating and servicing Paren- 
h??2?J? T Undergraduate Student loans, which is also known as 
the PLUS loan program. 

I wish to thank you again for the opportunity to present this tes- 
timony. 

[The prepared statement of Hansford Chock follows:] 
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Band of Hawaii 



Good aftarnoon Hadarn Chairwoman, Ksmbsrm of tha committaa on 
Education and Labor* My nm Is Hanafor^ Chock, and X as an 
Assistant vica Praaidant and tha Hanagar of tha Studant Loan 
Cantor at Bank of Hawaii* 

In apita of tha fact that tha program la vary labor intanaiva 
and not aspacially prof itabla, Bank of Hawaii fully aupporta tha 
Stafford Studant Loan Program . wa faal that thia program aaata 
tha naada of borrowars who althar don't qualify for othar bank 
loans, or borrow* who naad additional funds in addition to 
ax i sting loans and othar financial aid to covar tha annual school 
sxpsnasa* 

Host of tha atudants wa saa would not qualify for bank loans 
bscausa thay hava littls or no incoma, no cradit history, and no 
collateral. Most studanta would also hava difficulty in making 
tha raquirad monthly paymants for bank loans whila attanding 
school. If tha paranta ara unabia to pay for tha annual school 
axpanaaa, a atudant may not attand achool at all* 

To qualify for a Stafford loan, all a atudant naada to do ia: 
1* Attand school on at laast a half~tima baaia. 
2, Show that thara is a financial naad. 
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of tha bonafits of this program to tho atudant includai 

1. gfl BifflMtl MM attiandina achool. Thay 
bogln six month* aftar « atodant Imvm school. 

2. R^iatLlu«lv lei paywaata tine* tho monthly paymants 
arm apraad out ovar a ton~yaar period. 

3. inucttfc «t« of • - io%. 

4. fj ^iHfti^Y - dafarmant of paymants arm nomlly approvod 
to handlo spoeial eituationa much mm unamploymant, 
diaability, military aarvioo, ate. 



Last yoar, Hawaii landora mada $19 million in Stafford loans, 
of which 17.5 milliom vara mada by Sank of Hawaii, mm hava boon 
participating in tha Stafford Loan Program ainoa 1971 # and ainoo 
than, hava mada ovar flop Million in Stafford loana. with a 
currant portfolio of about $41 million, wo arm tho largast Hawaii 
londor and aarvinor of Stafford mtudont loans. 



nationally, tbmro hava boon landors and achoola that hava 
tho program. wo fool that tha now, mora mtringont ragulationa and 
monitoring In tho lamt fi«o yoara hava mada good programs in 
wooding out landorm and achoola that abuaa tho program. 
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In closing, *• hslisva tost tha Stafford loa- btttlnui is still 
wy haalthy. «• ars oo— ittad to tba Stafford Loan Program sod 
plan to contiims baing actlva in both originating •** sarvicing of 
Stafford loam* ■* *Uo plan to bsgia originating and sarvicing 
Parantal Loans for ttidargradttata Studant loans, which ara also 
fcnovn ss tha PU» loan progran. 

X wish to thank yoo again for tha opportunity to prssant this 
tastiaony. 
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Mrs. Minx. Mr. Chock, what is the default experience of the 
bank on your loan program? 

Mr. Chock. Right now I am sorry I am unable to give you that 
figure. I could provide that to you later on. 

Mrs. Mink. If you would, I think that would be of interest to the 
committee. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Washington. No, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you both very much for your testimony. I ap- 
preciate you very much for coming. 

Mrs. Mink. With the permission of the committee, we have a 
new panel that has been added to our morning's deliberation which 
will conclude the formal testimony presented to the subcommittee. 
I would like to call up the students who hare prepared testimony 
and would like to present it at this time. 

If the students would come forward. Gail Yoneoka, Renee Echa- 
vez, Shirley Curl, Daniel Vaughn, Kealohalani Hanato and Nicho- 
las Sundai I hope I pronounced them all correctly. If the students 
would come forward. 

STATEMENTS OF GAIL YONEOKA, RENEE ECHAVEZ, SHIRLEY 
CURL, DANIEL VAUGHN, KEALOHALANI HANATO AND NICHO- 
LAS SUNDAI, STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII AT 
HILO 

Mrs. Mink. Gail Yoneoka. Welcome to the subcommittee. 
Ms. Yoneoka. Thank you. Good morning — if it is still morning 
yet— Congresswoman Mink, Congressman Washington and Con- 
gressman Jefferson. Thank you for this opportunity to be here. 

My name is Gail Yoneoka, and I am a freshman attending the 
University of Hawaii at HUo, and I am attending on a part-time 
basis. At this time, my major is English for now, because I keep 



But I have a severe crippling disease called rheumatoid arthritis, 
and it has impaired me physically to the extent that I use a wheel- 
chair, crutches and leg braces. And daily things—daily tasks— like 
eating and dressing are all difficult And I do take a lot of pain 
medication and other means to keep my pain down. 

The Student Support Services has helped me in these following 
ways: 

First, they have given me counseling guidance in helping me 
choose appropriate courses geared towards a major or towards a 
BA degree. 

Second, they have assisted me in hectic and tedious registrations. 
Because I have rheumatoid arthritis mornings are very difficult for 
me, and I do take quite a while just to get moving and sometimes 
registration, the time that they have me scheduled is like 8 o'clock 
or in the morning. So maybe Barbara Lee or someone in the pro- 
gram will do the registration for me. That is a big benefit. 

Third, also because my ability to walk is limited I can, you know, 
travel only short distances and classes, you know, time between 
classes are so short just to travel from one class to another. This 
past semester they moved one of the classes closer— the classrooms 
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closer — bo I wcs able to not only attend class in time but also I had 
ample time to use the rest room, which I often do. 

And, fourth, they also helped me in one of my botany labs where 
they had a student assist me in doing experiments which I am not 
really capable of doing. 

Also, when I do have to use the rest room, she is there to assist 
ma 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Gail. 
Ms. Echavez. 

Ms. Echavez. Aloha, Honorable Congressman and Congresswom- 
an. My name is Renee Echavez. I am a senior at UH-Hilo majoring 
in Speech and Communication with a certificate in Performing 
Arts. I first entered Upward Bound in 1985 and left in 1986 when I 
graduated from high school. 

During these 3 years, I changed a lot. I grew mentally and aca- 
demically. U.B. taught me study skills, time management and set- 
ting goals. Through this program I was able to get better grades in 
high school and have more confidence in myself. The goals I start- 
ed ratting in Upward Bound gave me the confidence which got me 
where I am today. 

I remember my first summer in U.B. and how insecure and con- 
fused I was about life. Sometimes, now, I sit alone at night and 
think about how I was in U.B. and how I am now. Prom that con- 
fused and insecure child, I have grown into a mature, responsible 
and caring woman. And I have U.B. to thank for that. Not knowing 
at the time where or what I was doing in life, to now, a year away 
from graduating with my BA in Communications and then working 
on a certificate m teaching. 

Although my first 2 years I learned a lot and sot a lot out of the 
program, I feel it was my senior year that I really benefited from 
the program. We got help in filling out applications for colleges, fi- 
nancial aid and applying for scholarships. Also, attending college 
summer school after we graduated helped me get used to what col- 
lege classes were like. Taking these classes also helped me prepare 
for the regular college semester. 

U.B. has helped me in so many areas, it is hard to just talk about 
one. 

My first-year in college, I joined the Student Support Services 
Program. Thanks to this program, my first 2 years were not as drf- 
ficult as I anticipated. I received tutoring in subjects I had a diffi- 
cult time in. I got advice for my classes, help in filling out the fi- 
nancial aid application and also personal counseling. I can t imag- 
ine getting through, especially my first year in college, without 
their help. 

Also, the year I applied and got accepted to the National Student 
Exchange Program SSSP helped me with the problems 1 was 
having with financial aid and was just there to support me, which 
was what I really needed at the time. w , 

There is so much these programs have done for me. Words 
cannot express how grateful I am for these programs and other 
programs similar to these. All I can say is that I would not be 
where 1 am and who 1 am if it wasn t for these programs. This is 
the third summer since I left the U.B. program as a student that I 
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have returned as part of the staff. As long as U.B. exists and I am 
able to, I will continue to help U.B. 

Mrs. Minx. Thank you very much for your testimony. That is 
very powerful endorsement of what the Congress has been trying 
to do in supporting this program. And there really is no need for 
you to try to express your gratitude because it is in your achieve- 
ment and what you have done for yourself as a result of the pro- 
gram that is all we need. It is examples like yourself throughout 
the country that make this program such a worthy one and which 
really commends our support in the future. We thank you very 
much for who you are. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Renee Echavez follows:] 
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STATEMENT BY 8EHEE ECHAVEZ 
JUL* 1,1941 

NyuHU Inn Echavea. I'a ■ eenlor et UH-Hilo majoring i« Speech 
.nd coaaainlcatlon with • certicate la Performing Art.. 1 tint «"r« Bo- 
rard Bound In 1983 <nd lcf t la 1987 when 1 graduated froa High School. 
During tb... tare* yeere. I changed . lot. I »r« a«itaily and acadeaiceily. 
O.B. taught ac etudy •hill*. tia* i«M««t and ccttlng goal.. Through 
tale prograa. 1 wee able to got better gradee in High School and have wore 
confidence in ayoelf . The goal. 1 .tart* netting in Upward Bound gave aa 
thi confidence which got a. where 1 aa today. 1 reaeaber ay fir.t ewaaar 
in O.B. and how ineecure and confueed I ahout lif.. Soaetiaee. now, I 
•it alone .t night and think about boa I aa. in O.B. aad boa I aa aoa. Proa 
that confueed and inoocur. child. I've grown into a aaturo, reeponeible end 
caring voaan. And 1 hava U.S. to thank for that. 

Hot knowing at the tiaa where or what I waa doing in Ufa, to now. a 
roar away froa graduating with ay B.A. in Coa«nioatioaa and than working 
on a eertif icete in taacbiag. Although, ay flret two yaara I laarnad a lot 
and got a lot of tba prograa, I faal it waa ay aanior yaar that 1 really 
hanaf ltad froa tba prograa. Ha got balp in filling out application, for 
collage*, financial aid, and ecbolerehipe. Alao, attaading collaga eu— er 
•cbool .ftor we greduatad helped aa gat uaad to what collaga ciaanaa wara 
lika. Taking thaaa claaaaa alao halpad aa prapara for tba regular collaga 
eeaoater. U.B. baa halpad aa in ao aaay araaa. if a bard to juat talk 
about ona. 

Ry flrat yaar in collaga. I Joiaad tba Studaat Support Service. Prograa. 
Thanke to thi. progrea, ay firet two yaere waan't aa difficalt aa I 
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anticipated. 1 recieved tutoring in subjects I had * difficult time in, I 
lot help in advising for try classes, filling out ths financial m t4 application 
and also personal counseling, I can't Imagine getting through, especially 
■y firat year in collage without their help. Also, the year 1 applied and 
got accepted to the National Student Exchange Program", SSSP helped me 
with the problems 1 was having with financial aid and was Just there to 
support me, which was what 1 really needed. 

There is so ouch these program have done for me. Horde cannot express 
how grateful 1 m for these programs and other progress similar to these. 
All I can say is that X would not be where I am and who 1 am if it wasn't 
for these programs. This is the third summer since I left the U.S. program 
as a student, that 1 have returned as part of the staff. As long as D.B. 
eneiets and 1 am able to* 1 will continue to help V.B. 
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Mrs. Mink. Ms. CurL 

Ms. Cubu Representative Mink, Representative Washington, 
Representative Jefferson, ladies and g entUanen , my name isSUr- 
teyCnrL and I am a student at the University of Hawaii at Hito. I 
also work for the Financial Aid Office as a Peer Counselor and 

rwovSd^ke to thank the committee for their support in making 
Federal funds available for higher education. I am a recipient of 
financial aid, without which I would not be able to attend college. 

Five years ago I was in an accident which resulted in me having 

to change careers. «... 

Alarge number of students at the University of Hawaii at Hilo 
are receiving DSSH. Without the financial aid they receive it 
would be impossible for them to attend school. Without education 
they would be stuck in low-paying jobs that do not support their 
families. . , ,. 

Allowances such as elementary and secondary tuition and medi- 
cal and dental expenses would help single parents more if it was 
included in the standard maintenance allowance. The people with 
lower incomes are not able to take advantage of this allowance, 
and the people who have higher incomes are once again getting an- 
other break. , . 

Students at the University of Hawaii at Hilo have already been 
determined to be extremely financially needy. Anything that can 
be done to change the financial form that would take into consider- 
ation the number of single parents who have returned to college to 
further their education would be greatly appreciated. 

Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Shirley Curl follows:] 
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Aleba Madam Chairman, Distinguished Nnbtrc of the Committee, Ladle* 4 Centlemaut 

Ifer ooe is Shirley Curl tod I am e etwdeut at the University of Hmll at Hilo. 
X also work for tht Financial Aid Office as a Fear. Counselor and Keede Analyst, 
1 would Ilka to thank the Committee for their support in asking Federal Funds 
available for higher education. I as s recipient of finsncial aid* without which 
1 would not ba able to attend collage. 

A large number of students at tba University of Hawaii at Hilo art receiving 
DSSB* Without the financial aid they receive, it would ba impossible for thea 
to attend school. Without education they would ba stuck in low paying Jobs that 
do not support their families* 

Allowances such as* elementary and secondary tuition and medical and dental 
expenses would help single parents mors if it was included in the standard 
maintenance allowance. Tba people with lower incomes are not able to take 
advantage of this allowance, and tht people who have higher incomes are once 
sgain getting another break! Students at the University of Hawaii at Hilo have 
already been determined to be extremely financially needy. Anything that can be 
done to change the financial form that would take into consideration the number 
of single psrents who have returned to college to further their education would 
be greatly appreciated. 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Vaughn. 

Mr. Vaughn. Representatives Mink, Jefferson and Washington, 
thank you for the opportunity to address tins committee today. I, 
Daniel L. Vaughn, am a senior at the University of Hawaii at Hilo 
in a dual major baccalaureate program and expect to finish with 
close to a SjfoPA. 

While in the scope of the national norms I might well be consid- 
ered a nontraditional student due to my age— 38, here at the UHh 
I would actually be only just over the average, since our median 
age is around27. Thus, from a statistical standpoint, the propensi- 
ty of our student population towards this more elderly figure gives 
a clear indication that a significantly large number of our students 
fall into the "nontraditional" c a t eg ory. 

In my own case, I can state unequivocally that without Federal 
student aid I would not have been able to attend school. I fled the 
mainland in some economic collapse first in the Northeast, and 
having gone to Texas from there I got there just in time for the 
collapse of the oil industry. So, hopefully, it is not following me. So 
perhaps I had some bad career choices. But certainly without stu- 
dent aid I would not be in the situation I am today, getting ready 
to graduate and shopping for graduate schools. 

From a professional viewpoint, I have become very aware of the 
value of financial aid. I have worked at the UHH Financial Aid 
Office since ; first joined the campus community and am thus 
aware oft* types and numbers of students receiving aid. 

It seems that a large percentage— 50 percent— of those students 
who receive financial aid at the UHH are doing so for much the 
same reason as myself, the career change/re-entry rationale. These 
slightly older ftmfrntw generally do not have the built-in family 
support faculties of '*tratftionar (younger) students. In fact, many 
give up menial and/or sheer existence jobs so that they might 
better their lot in life by higher education. Yet others are endeav- 
oring to shed the blase existence of public welfare by training for 
some professional situation. 

Of course, this is not to say that our younger student peculation 
is without financial need. In many cases, these are the children of 
our nontraditional students. It to not an unusual situation for two 
to five members of the same family to attend school simultaneously 
here at the UHH. „ 

Perhaps the people of the Big Island are seeing the need for di- 
versification or perhaps we Just have a disproportionately large 
number of un- and unoWemployed. The bottom fine is that a large 
portion of our student body are of a cateaow typified as "nontradi- 
tional" and commonly are in situations of high financial need. 

Our students don't have a lot of financial options. We don't just 
want aid— we need it Without it, education is not an option for 
many of us. 

So, in closing, I would state that personally without programs 
likePall imdnOollege-Work-Studv I definitely would not be plan- 
ning for graduate school today. So I would just like to say thanks. 
It has made all the difference in the world for me. 

[The prepared statement of Daniel Vaughn follows:] 
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TOi Rep, Patty Mink and the Hearing Committee 
FROM j Daniel L. Vaughn - a concerned student 

X, Daniel L. Vaughn, am a senior at the University of 
Hawaii at flilo in a dual major baccalaureate progran, and expect 
to finish with close to a 3.5 CPA. While in the scope of the 
national norms 2 night well be considered a non-traditional 
student due to ay age U3) f here at the UHH I would actually be 
only just over average , since our median age is around 27. 
Thus from a statistical standpoint, the propensity of our student 
population towards this more elderly figure rives a clear 
indication that a significantly large number of our students 
fall into the "non-traditional" category. 

In my own case X can state unequvocably that without Federal 
student aid X would not have benn able to attend school. Xn the 
spring of 1987 X came to Kilo with $80.00, two suitcases and a 
bicycle. X had just fled two sequential economic disasters on the 
mainland -the steel and oil industries. So perhaps X had made 
some bad career choices in the past, but my main motivation upon 
arrival in Hawaii was sheer survival. But with the help of 
Title XV student aid I find myself to be a respected member of the 
campus community and a scholar with an up and coming future. 
This is certainly a far cry from the shambles of existence 
I remember of March 1987. Indeed without this assistance I may 
well have maintained my prior pattern of hopping from short job 
to lob styles of existence. 

From a professional viewpoint X have become very aware of 
the value of Financial Aid. I have worked at the UHH financial 
Aid Office since I first joined the campus community and am 
thus aware of the types and numbers of students receiving 
aid. It seems that a large percentage 050%) of those students 
who receive financial aid a the DHH are doing so for much the 
same reason as myself - the career change/re-entry rationale. 
These slightly older student generally do not have the built 
in support facilities of "traditional (younger) students". 
Xn fact, many give up menial and/or sheer existence jobs so 
that they might better their lot in life by higher education. 
Yet others are endeavoring to shed the blase existence of 
public welfare by training for some professional situation. 

Of course this is not to say that our younger student 
population is wihtout financial need. In many cases these are 
the children of our non-traditional students. It is not an 
unusual situation for two to five members of the same family 
to attend school simultaneously here at the UHH. Perhaps the 
people of the Big Island are seeing the need for diversification, 
or perhaps we just have a disproportionately large number of 
un- and underemployed. The bottom line is that a large portion of 
our student body are of a category typified as "non-traditional" 
and commonly are in situations of high financial need. Our 
students don't have a lot of financial options, we don't just 
want aid - we NEED it. Without it , education is not an option 
for many of us. 

So in closing X would state that personally without programs 
like Pell and College-Work-Study I definitely would not be 
planning for graduate school today. So X would just like to say 
- thanks, it's made all the difference in the world for me! 




Daniel t. Vaughn 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Mr. Vaughn. 

Kealohalani Hanato, I had the opportunity to show you around 
Washington recently, and it is my pleasure to welcome you to this 
committee. 

Mb. Hanato. Aloha Honorable Congressmen and Congresswom- 
an. 

My name is Kealohalani Hanato, and 1 am going to be a senior 
at Pahoa High School in the fall. I come from a family of six. My 
father is a hotel bellman, and my mother is a food waitress. I have 
an ethnic mixture of Hawaiian, Chinese, Portuguese and Japanese. 
I am the first in the family to even think of getting a 4-year college 

C phave been in the Upward Bound Program going on 4 years. 
Before I became an Upward Bound participant I had low grades in 
school, low self-esteem and poor motivation. When my high school 
counselor told me about Upward Bound, I felt it was a good idea to 
join. 

The program has helped me to acquire good study habits and has 
provided tutors for my college preparatory courses. I now make a 
3.8 grade point average in my schoolwork. 

This program has also helped me with my college and career 

Slans, and I want to become either a lawyer a civil engineer, 
feither my parents, teachers or counselors corn., have provided the 
kind of intensive academic and personal support and encourage- 
ment I receive from the Upward Bound Program. I used to say, "I 
can't" all the time, but Upward Bound taught me how to think 
positive and how to survive in school and in this world. 

The fact that I am here giving testimony is proof that the pro- 
gram works. I consider myself an independent woman who is striv- 
ing to make my goals a reality. My outlook on life is positive and 
full of hopes and dreams. 

Two weeks ago Rosie Luis, another Upward Bound student, and I 
had the opportunity to attend the National Student Leadership 
Congress in Washington, DC. There we met with Congresswoman 
Patsy Mink and Senator Daniel Akaka to talk about drug issues in 
our Nation. Drugs among our peers are a primary concern for us in 
Hawaii. 

This trip would not have been possible if it wasn't for the 
Upward Bound Program. Bosie and I were selected to represent the 
State of Hawaii, and Upward Bound paid our total cost to attend 
the Congress. 

If programs such as Upward Bound are consolidated and reallo- 
cated to State block grants, opportunities such as this trip would 
not be readily available to the students. Given the bureaucracy of 
the State's Department of Education, I am afraid that monies allo- 
cated for Upward Bound will be used for things other than direct 
student services. Therefore, I am against reallocating the money. 

I would like to thank you for giving me this opportunity to speak 
on behalf of the Upward Bound program. 

[The prepared statement of Kealohalani Hanato follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF KEALOHAiANl HANATO 
UPWARD BOUND STUDENT 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII AT HILO 

Aloha Honorable congressmen and C o ngre s swosa n , 
Hy name is Keaiohalam Hanato and I a* going to be a senior 
at Pahoa Hiuh School in the t«ai. J com from a family of six. 
My tather is a hotel bellman and my mother is a food waitress. I 
have an ethnic mixture of Hawaiian* Chinese, Portuguese , and 
Japanese. I am the first in tne family to even think of getting 
a four-year college degree* 

I have been in the Upward Bound Program going on four years. 
Before 1 became an upward Bound participant. I had low grades in 
school, low self-esteem, and poor motivation* When my high 
school counselor told me about upward Bound, I felt it was a good 
idea to join. 

The proqram has helped me to acquire good study habits and 
has provided tutors tor my college preparatory courses. I now 
make a 3.3 grade point average in my school work* 

The program has also helped me with my college and career 
plans and I want to become either a lawyer or a teacher. Neither 
my parents, teachers, or counselors could have provided the Kind 
of intensive academic and personal support and encouragement I 
receive from the upward Bound Program. I used to say "I can't" 
all the time, but Upward Bound taught me how to think positive 
and how to survive in school and in this world. 
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The fact that 1 am hare giving testimony is proof that the 
program works, 1 consider oyseif an independent woman who is 
striving to make my goals a reality, Ky outlook on life is 
positive and tuil of hopes and dreams* 

Two weeks ago Rosie Luis, another Upward Bound student, and 
I had the opportunity to attend the National Student leadership 
Conqress in Washington, D.C, There we met with Congresswoaan 
Patsy Mink and Senator Daniel Akaka to talk about drug issues in 
our nation. Drugs among our peers are a primary concern for us 
in Hawaii. This trip would not have been possible if it wasn't 
for the Upward Bound Program. Rosie ami I were selected to 
represent the state of Hawaii and upward Bound paid our total 
cost to attend the congress. 

It programs such as upward Bound are consolidated and 
reallocated to state block grants, opportunities much as this 
trip, would not be readily available to the students. Given the 
bureaucracy of the state's Department of Education, I am afraid 
that monies allocated for Upward Bound will be used for things 
other than direct student services. Therefore, I am against 
reallocating the money. 

I would like to thank you for giving me this opportunity to 
speak on behalf of the upward Bound Program. 
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. Mrs- Mink- Thank you very much. As usual, you are a very 
forceful spokesperson for the program. We appreciate your com- 
ments. 

Our last witness is Nicholas Sundai. 

Mr. Sundai. Good afternoon Congressmen and Congresswoman. 

My name is Nicholas Sundai, and! am a first-year student in the 
Upward Bound Program. I come from a single parent home and go 
to Waiakea High School. 1 am part Afro- American, American 
Indian* Scottish and Irish. 

^ Last summer I participated in the Upward Bound Program 
through funds from the State's Department of Labor. This year I 
am a regular Upward Bound participant, and I will receive the pro- 
gram s full services throughout the year rather than just the 
summer. I waited a long time to get into the program. 

Upward Bound is only limited to 60 students each year, but on 
this island there are at least three times as many students wanting 
to participate. It would help if Congress would allocate more money 
for the program. 

The pi-cgi am has taught me the value of an education, and I am 
now striving to do my best in school. It has given me direction, and 
njy future does not look as dim as it once was. My self-esteem has 
also improved since I have been in the program. I know I have a 
lot of barriers to overcome to obtain a college education, but I am 
confident that I can succeed in overcoming those barriers. 
.,x. R !F e, L tly ' m 7 "o* 11 ^ enrolled in college so she can make a better 
lire for herself and me. I plan to do the same. 

5j* h * now 1 would like to enter either the medical or education 
fie'd after I graduate from high school. I identify most closely with 
my Afro-American culture, and I know that in these fields Afro- 
Americans are underrepresented. I would like to make a difference 
in helping my people. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to speak to you on 
behalf of the Upward Bound Program. 

[The prepared statement of Nicholas Sundai follows;] 
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TESTIMONY OF NICHOIAS SUNDAI 



UPWARD BOUND STUDENT AT 



THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII AT HILO 



Good afternoon Congressmen and Congresrowan. 

My name is Nicholas Sundai and I an a firat year studant in 
the upward Bound Program. I come from a single parent hose and 
90 to Waiakea High School- I am part Afro- American, American 

Indian, Scottish, and Irish. 

Last summer I participated in the Upward Bound Program 
through funds from the State's Department of Labor. This year I 
am a regular Upward Bound participant and I will receive the 
program's full services throughout the year rather than just the 
summer- I waited a long time to get into the program. 

Upward Bound is only limited to 50 students each year, but 
on this island there are at least three times as many students 
wanting to participate. It would help if Congress would allocate 
more money for the program. 

The program has taught me the value of an education and 1 am 
now striving to do my best in school. It has given me direction 
and my future does not look as dim as it once was. My self- 
esteem has also improved since I have been in the program. I 
know 1 have a lot of barriers to overcome to obtain a college 
education but I am confident that I can succeed in overcoming 
those barriers* 

Recently, my mother enrolled in college so sNe can make a 
better life for herself and for us. I plan tt- do the same. 
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Right now : would like to enter either the eedical or education 
field after I graduate fro» high school. X identify *oat 

closely with ray Af ro-Asorican culture and Z Know that in these 

» 

fields Afro* Americans are under represanted. I would li*e to make 
a difference in helping my people. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to speak to you on 
behalf of the upward Bound Program. 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 
My colleagues have any questions? 

Mr. Jefferson. I don't have any questions so much as I would 
like to make a brief comment. 

These programs that the Congress has enacted over the years are 
not there for the universities, for the proprietary schools or for the 
2-year colleges. Whatever institutions are, these programs are not 
for them, they are for the students. They are for people like you 
who are sitting here before us, and if they are to be ultimately 
tested and found to be sufficient it will be in your experience that 
we will find the answers to that question. 

And your testimony today is most helpful to us because it tells 
you, the consumers of these programs, are benefiting from them 
mightily. And we will reap greater benefits from you for them. 

I hope you remain interested advocates for yourselves and com- 
munities and people you represent here today because that will 
help us understand what needs to be done. 

The Congress is indebted to you for your having taken the time 
to appear here and having made the remarks you made today. I 
certainly thank you, and we will take your testimony to heart. 

Mr. Washington. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

I would like to associate myself with the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Louisiana and just add in addition to what he said 
what you represent and what your bright eyes represent— it 
doesn't matter how old you are, how young you are, what your 
sexes are. As people who have given yourself to public service we 
would like to think from time to time, given the fact that Congress 
is a large and sometimes unwieldy body, that we can make a differ- 
ence, that we can make things happen in small ways that result in 
positive things for people. And speaking for myself, you prove that 
that is true— looking in your faces, every one of you acquiring addi- 
tional skills, additional knowledge, taking advantage of additional 
opportunities. 

It seems to me this is what America is really about. It seems to 
me, as my colleague from Louisiana said, there is but one purpose 
for an educational institution. Sometimes we lose sight of that. It is 
for students. Not for teachers, professors, not for administrators, 
not for people to go where they can go and earn a comfortable 

living. . , j v 

The reason to be for an educational basis is for students. You are 
first on the priority list. Whenever the Congress or administrators 
find we lose sight of that perspective we have to stop and look at 
ourselves and think of what we are doing. You are the reason. You 
are the fuel that drives the machine that makes education so im- 
portant in our country. 

I commend all of you for your efforts you made. You renew my 
faith and my strength that not tomorrow, perhaps not next year, 
but over the long haul if we keep fine tuning, if we keep pushing, if 
we keep batting down, swatting down these looney ideas that come 
out about redoing the whole system and taking it away and not 
really letting it address the needs of students, as long as we keep 
that in perspective, it seems to me the Congress is doing its work. 

1 would ask one thing of each of you. That is— fortunately, you 
are partaking of the benefit of things that no one is giving you, 
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that you have earned the right to have— when you become success- 
ful, after you have completed your education, remember that there 
are other young people like yourselves, Uke every one of you and 
all of the stories you nave told, that there are other people who are 
"nontraditional" or whatever— whatever labels we put on ourselves 
and each other to divide God's creatures from each other— every 
once in a while we have to look beyond that, look beyond ourselves 
and our ciraimstaiHsss* 

RflnrembftT that there are ghettos and barrios and neighborhoods 
all over this country, all over the world from which there are other 
young minds like yourselves that if only they had the fffrq ivH 1 that 
you have would he able to accomplish the things that you da 

So I don't expect each of you to give your life to a life of public 
service, but I would ask each one of you to never forget where you 
came from and that there are other people there like you who need 
the benefit of your help. And you make this government consisting 
of us and others work. 

If you give up on it, if you get happy and you get a nice house 
and you get a lot of money and you drive a nice car and you forget 
about these other things, this system will never work. It is only 
through the application of efforts of young people like yourselves 
that you keep us remembering what we are there for, Remember 
the people who are elected to public office are not public dictators 
but public servants, 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. I can't add very much to that, 
except to say that as your Member in Congress, I am enormously 

S-oud of each of you individually for what you have accomplished, 
r your belief in yourselves and for your desire to make a better 
world, not only for yourselves but for this community and for this 
State, I am aware of the personal sacrifices I am sure you have un- 
dergone in order to bring yourselves, such as Gail, to where you 
are, I think you exemplify, really, the tremendous power we have 
in our young people today. 

And just as you said m your testimony, that you have stopped 
saying you can t, I think it is time for the Congress in looking at 
our responsibilities for the future of our country, understanding 
the importance of higher education, that we as Members of Con- 
press stop saying we can't and that we shall do better and to reth- 
ink our thoughts in terms of our major responsibilities which is to 
our students. How can we make the program work bettor, meet the 
needs of our students across the country? And you have helped us 
do that today with your presence, and I thank you very very much. 

And before we conclude the hearings, I must say that both my 
colleagues, Senator Akaka and Senator Inouye, I know wished to 
have been here and really would have enjoyed your testimony, as 
well as the rest I have their written statements which they have 
asked to be inserted in the record at this point So without any ob- 
jection from my colleagues, both Senator Daniel Akaka and Sena- 
tor Daniel Inouye's statement* will be entered in the record. 

I want to express my gratitude to all the participants today for 
the efforts they put in presenting and drafting their statements 
and according this panel the opportunity to hear such a variety of 
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testimony in such a short time. Your cooperation in making this 
possible is deeply appreciated. 

My final thanks to Chancellor Kormondy for arranging the fa- 
cilities here again and all the hospitality he has offered us. 

If there are no further comments, the Chair will conclude the 
hearings and call this session adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Madam Chair and maabnra of tha Bnboommll Hi X am vary 
plaaa^d to turra tha op p ortun ity to mtelt thla taatlmony today 
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of tha Highar Xdxmtlcn Act. 
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HUH. sendee* 1MB P rtxj r mm 
0?er the put several weeks, your Committee, And its 
Senate counterpart, have bean conducting hearings in 
Mashington and throughout: the country on various aspects of 
the student financial aid issue, Two questions receiving 
significant attention are how to meet the needs of low-income 
and middle-income families and how to find an appropriate 
balance between grant and loan assistance. 

Madam Chair, last Thursday , Jane 27, 1991, X 
introduced the Incase Dependent Educational Ass i stance Tahiti 
Act of 1991 (IDEAL) • The bill, S. 141 ;, would establish an 
IDEAL student loan demonstration program In 10 congressional 
districts. Under an IDEAL loan, each student borrower would 
be obligated to pay back — typically over a 25 year period — 
his or her loan at a predetermined and unchanging f isad 
percentage of current income, thus making the loan repayment 
* income dependent • * 

What makes the proposed income dependent lo^n program 
attractive is that the loan repayment scheduls takes into 
account a key factor in loan servicing — an individual's 
ability to repay- When employed/ a fixed percentage of an 
individual borrower's pay would be automatically withheld by 
his or her employer and forwarded to the federal government as 
a partial loan repayment- If a borrower, however, becomes 
unosployed, takes a maternity leave, or becomes disabled, his 
or her payments would be temporarily reduced for that period 
of time the individual is out of the work force* 
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X introduced this legislation because J em ctmetxntd 
that under currant itodnt financial aid programs, many middle- 
interne families an being forced to assume mtln loans to 
mad their children to collage. In the oaaa of lovwinocmo 
fsnlHas , I fear that a largo number of vary abla students em 
simply abandoning their collaga aspiration* altogether because 
grants and loaaa ara either unavailable or lnsuf f ieiant to 
neat their adncation coats. 

In advancing mr proposal, «Z should note that tha 
cone apt of loir cost, In cons dependent student loans is not 
new. My proposal la unique, hu w ovox , baeanaa IDEAL stndant 
loans would ba universally available to all students without 
ragard to family lacona or equity assets hold. 

Also, it is important to understand that the 
establishment of an IDEAL student loan pr o gram is intended to 
engif T en ant , text not replace, existing federal grant and work- 
study programs . In fact, I believe that including an IDEAL 
loan ptogran in tha Bighar Bdncation let reauthorisation bill 
would result la tha availability of additional federal 
resources for grant in aid pr o grams for tha truly needy. At 
tha sane time, XDKAL loans would equally benefit the middle 
class who arm struggling to cope with tha spiraling cost of 
education, but ara presently barred from federal loan program 
because they fail the so-called 'needs-tests* which determine 
eligibility. 

Madam Chair, I have with ma a sumaary of tha provisions 
of the XDBAL program, and request the Conittee's approval to 
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- Ill eitiaana of too Dnitad Stataa nndax 38 yaara of age. 



- Bandana mud of $10,000 pu yaari 8«,000 ia ll f a r ia o . 

- Actual award aay «* «kmH tha coat of tuition and 
ana board pina a atlpalatad aaount for aUcallaMOM 
fdnc■fr t '»'« ^, ralatad aapaaaaa. 

- award* aay ba uand at any atata accradltad or lieanaad 
poataaoondary iaatitutton, including vocational achoola 
and aav •appr*ntieaahip» prograaa. 

ftapayaaat Bataat 

- Ra p a yaa nt ia laecaa dapanrtant. 

- Hapayattt rata ia baaad ca aaount of award, aga of 
raclpiaot, aad tha jmax of tha award. 

- Bapayaaat rata* apply only to fixat 850,000 of aarnlnga. 

- Mariana rapayaant paxiod la 25 yaara. 

- No rapayaanta bayood aga 65. 
Ratification of n^loyarat 

- Raclplanta ara notifiad of award by IDHtt, Fiduciary fruat 

- Bacipianta obligatad to notify aaploynra of nwaL 
rapayaant rata. 

. uployara raapoarlbla for wi t h hold i ng . 

- Salf-wployad racipianta anat fila goartarly with TRS. 
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Function* of IDEAL Trout: t 
~ SMCSseing applications t Applications axe mad* directly 
to the XDHAL Trust agency. It verifies eligibility, 
grants investment awards, and notifies recipients of their 
IDEM* rat* and the tarns of theix payment obligations. 
Funds are not released directly to the recipient bat to 
the institution or training program in which the recipient 
is enrolled. These institutions and program provide 
local administration of the investment award for a modest 
fee* 

- Managing the IDEAL trust funds The agency obtains funds 
from the sale of U.S. Treasury bonds. 

- Establishing repayment rates i The agency will determine 
the IDEAL rates in accord with prevalent economic 
conditions and projections. The rate schedules for future 
participant cohorts are periodically reviewed and adjusted 
in order to mnlnfrMn the integrity of the fund. 

- Coordi n a t i ng repayments from participants via IRS, 

Xadaa Chair, if I may, i would like to take Just a few 
minutes to expand my remarks on why this legislation is 
needed. 

1 am particularly concerned that the administration's 
fiscal year 1092 higher education budget would significantly 
reduce feaarol student financial assistance for most middle- 
class f amilies . In fact. Madam Chair, over the past ten years 
of Republican admin i s trations, the typical student federal aid 
package has sh i ft e d from three-quarters grants and one-quarter 
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loi ns to a point snsro it is almost ths 
fadoral grant programs h*»o failsd to top up with tho soaring 
of eollago. Xn 197§, tha aarJmua Poll grant eosar-d 46 
of avamga collsgo costs. W 1989, it covarad only 21 
peccant, fun diffsroncs was sods op by loans. 

fhmmM figosM do not toll ths **©lo stexy, howavar, 
•Inc. many stadsnts tram low-lncons f amlllss lo«««d thlr 
Soucatlonnl alghta and simply flaru up tha hops of obtaining a 
oollsga adnontloa. Is a result, mcoording to inforsntion 
OB Btslasa in a rsosnt haarloan Council on education ruport, 
tho 41 psresat is •aceons gains" nado by lo^iacoms stadsnts 
into coUsgua bat—so 1956 and 1977 woro lost by 1987. Sine. 
19*1, ths proportion of fraahaon from loa-iacono fauiliaa 
anrollsd la uulvorsitiaa dxoppsd by nsarly half, from 18.5 
promt to 9.7 paroant. 

10 pot this In psrspsoti-rs, *» snst r amon bar that ovax 
95 paroant of all fadoxal bignar education dollars go to 
atadant aid. whan Congross raanthoriaas ths Highsr aducatlcm 
hot Intsr this yaax, it is my hslisf that so should 
strengthen, rathsr than diminish, tho hlstorioal cos- V asnt as 
has* mafia to ths young psoplo of oar country in providing sueh 
assistanos. X also believe ths heavy roliancs on traditional 
t issd rapaymant adacational loans to f inaneo postsseosdary 
adnoation has pat many stadsnts and thai* f smllias doaply in 
debt, as a oonsegnenee, X foar many young psoplo aro being 
driven away from pablic asxrLcs occupations sach aa teaching. 
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nursing, and other social service jobs la order to repay their 
student loans. 

A review of the higher education financing landscape 
indicates that whan it corns to paying for the costs of 
attending collage, the wealthy and a small but select number 
of low-in cons students have things pretty wall in hand. 
Wealthier students, by virtue of their family's economic 
circumstances, generally pay these costs out of existing 
assets. High ability low-income . students , on the other hand, 
without either assets or resources, have available to them an 
array of governme nt and private sector grants and 
scholarships. Regrettably, Madam Chair, most low-income and 
all moderate-income families have pretty much been left to 
tend for themselves. As I noted earlier, more often than not, 
middle-income parents have found no alternative but to assume 
massive loans to enable their children to attend college. In 
the case of low-income families, these students are forced to 
discard their college aspirations altogether because grants 
and/or loans are insufficient to meet their college costs. 

The administration ' s fiscal year 1992 education budget 
proposals, if enacted, would only add to the misery and 
apprehension of middle-income families who hope to send a son 
or daughter to college next fall* 

For example, under the administration 9 s budget, a 
student from a family whose innrwie is $20,000, and who attends 
a four year state college, would receive forty percent (40%) 
less in FYS 2 under the Pell Grant program. Ibis would be 5628 
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1MB than he receive* this year, ewb «w», * community 
collage student with • family income of 520,000 would m a 
»evanty-three percent (731) reduction in hie or her grant 

award under tha Bash plan. 

$ba administration's retargeting of Tell Grant aid 
would generally take funds away from f sallies who have a 
limited amount of income to sand a son or daughter to oollaga. 
Bven with tha financial aid benefits provided under current 
law, these families are already struggling to meet college 
costs. 

Tha President's education budget also calls for 
altering the eligibility formula for federal financial student 
aid. Eligibility raguixwienta would be tightened, and fundfng 
would be reduced, for Supplemental Bducational Opportunity 
Grants and College Work Study. Estimates show that about 
750,000 middlo-incoma students no longer would be eligible for 
aid under the Bush proposal. 

Needless to say 1 do not believe the white House budget 
adequately addresses the pressing needs of these American 
tamllies who are baring a difficult tine sending their 
children to college or other postesccmdary training program, 
what we are finding is that without seme type of federal 
relief, an increasing number of middle-income families will be 
without the necessary resources to meet the rising costs of a 
college education for their children. 

It is for these reasons, Madam Chai r , that the 
establishment of an income dependent student loan program such 
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as IDEAL makes good sans*, it moats a prevailing need and, 
from a public policy perspective, is based on sound financing 
utilizing proven and widely accepted actuarial principles, in 
addition, since the borrowing power of the federal government 
is hieing used to initially fund the program, the cost of 
borrowing will be kept to the absolute minimum , Moreover, 
since IDEAL is a direct loan program, the government will be 
buying capital 'wholesale, * so to speak, rather than -retail , • 
as is true under current guaranteed loan programs now in force 
using private capital and commercial banks for the sourre of 
tunds. And we shouldn't lose sight of the fact that over the 
long term the IDEAL program is ultimately self-financing as 
the pool of borrowers grows and payback contributions expand. 

In practical terms, Madam Chair, restructuring 
postsecondary education financing along the lines spelled out 
in ay IDEAL bill would respond to a number of problems 
inherent in the federally sponsored student financial aid 
programs currently available. In this regard/ University of 
Massachusetts economist, Barry Blues tone, and his colleagues, 
Alan Clayton -Matthews , John Sevens, and Howard Young, recently 
produced an Economic Policy Institute briefing paper proposing 
an income dependent loan program. Although the Bluestone 
group's proposal uses a funding mechanism completely different 
from the one in my bill, they suggest that an income dependent 
loan program such as IDEAL would prove to be beneficial for 
the following reasons t 
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1. A universal income dependent loan program eliminates 
mash of elk* bdsui of currant, f ederel loan pr o g r ams in 
favor of one, cca ^ pxehena iva plan available to all 
p o stae cou da ry students. 

2. It provide* a substantially greater amount of funds 
nadar superior terms to aoat current programs, thue 
allowing student* to battar sat the rialng cost of post 
secondary tin ca tion. 

3. It ia available to all student* im accredited 
postsecondary aohoola regardless of family lnooaa. 
Thar* la no ■needs taet." It la a middle-class program 
•vary bit as much aa one aimed at the low- and noderate- 
lncoae student. 

4. Since repayment is baaed an actual earnings, there is 
affective deferral of principal and interest aa long aa 
the student la persuing full-time studies and has little 
wage and salary income. 

5. Mm a result of income dependency and IBS collection, 
defaults axe virtually eliminated — something that now 
eoats the U.S. Treasury in excess of 81.5 billion a 
year. Moreover, stricter licensing of trade schools 
with state oversight boards partially funded by a 
portion of the progras's administrative fees would 
provide affective sa n c tio ns against schools that are 
supplying inadequate or Inappropriate training to 
vtodsnts. This would reduce the number of students 
whose ineonee were not enhanced by their schooling. 
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It applies equally to All fom of postao o ondaT y 
schooling from apprenticeships and proprietary trade 
institutions to graduate and prof— ional schools, it 
does not diacrlalaata between the student who pumas, 
for instance, an aadargradnata dagraa la polltleal 
eelanoa and oaa «ho seeka retraining aa a valdar or 
of flea aachine repairer. 

Racial aad gander diaerlalaatlon in tha labor market la 
not automatically ratlfiad.aa la tha currant practlca 
under fined obligation loans. fite tnccam dapandaat 
f aatnxa of tho p r ogr am requiree atadanta to repay basad 
on aetnal earnings and th er ef or e takas full account of 
dif feraneas In e arning s which axlsa for any reason. 
Baoauaa tha program la income dapandaat, atadanta will 
ba aora Llkaly to enroll in pr ogr ams that confers to 
their academic strengths and earaar goals than in 
programs anion aiaply hold out tha promlsa of 
spec t acula r ly high earnings that can ba nsad to rapay 
flnad short-tarn loans, this nay mean slightly fswer 
stadaata opting for law earaara and XBas aad slightly 
aora atadanta preparing for careers In elementary and 
s econ dary school teaching, nursing, and ether flelda 
where the Mo ne t a r y rewards are anal ler but the 
contribution to society la arguably no lass and vary 
likely greater. 

Under this p rog ram , students can pay for their own 
education as the benefits from that education become 
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manifest. More importantly* thli will niMM sort 
parent* of at lwt iom of tbs heavy burden of funding 
their children's edncstion. 
10* Finally, an ^r 1 ^ dependent program such as IDEAL, by 
eliminating tha used for the Stafford and Parkins lean 
programs, frees up $5.1 billion of federal education 
s pen ding per year. These dollars — or at laast a 
portion of then — could be used to tixpand the Fell and 
SBOG grant program for the most financially 
disadvantaged etudsnts- 
There are litosly to be other bensfits as well. Madam 
Chair, not the least of which is simplified and cheaper 
administration of education loans. The bottom line, however, 
is that the IDEAL loan program is needed today to provide 
student financial aid relief to middle- income families and 
educational security to low income-students as they face the 
spixaling costs of attending postsecondary institutions of 
higher education. 

'Ability to Benefit* 

Hadaa Chair, there are two other issue® related to 
Student financial aid that I would also like to call to your 
attention. She first addresses the so called 'ability to 
benefit" problem. Thm second, concerns the treatment of home 
asset value in determining a family's financial ability to pay 
for a child in college. 

With respect to the ability to benefit issue, on 
Thursday, April 25, 1991, I introduced S. 923 to address a 
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significant problem affecting ths eligibility of some 
prospective itodmU to obtain federalism-sponsored financial 
aid at public and non-profit Institution* of higher education 
in Hawaii and th rougho u t the conn try. 

*ST bill would modify a prevision of the Student oafanit 
Initiative Act of 1990 that is having a devastating impact on 
individuals without high school diplomas who wish to enroll in 
community collages and other public institutions nationwide, 
unless we change the law, many of these so-called -ability to 
benefit" students will be denied federal financial assistance 
because of the enactment of the student Default bill* 

Madam Chair , X sup p or ted the passage of that bill and 
remain convinced it properly addressed the skyrocketing 
default rates in the federally guaranteed student loan 
programs. One of the most important provisions of the 
legislation was Halting loans to students attending schools 
with high default rates. 

Older another provision of the bill, to qualify for 
federal financial assistance, students who had not graduated 
from high school must pass a test approved by the Department 
of Education. Only then would a non-high school graduate be 
eligible to apply for a federal grant in aid, work-study 
assistance, or a federally guaranteed student loan. Tha 
underlying reason this requi re me nt was put in place was that 
far too many institution* — particularly proprietary schools 
— were qualifying • ability-to-benefit* students for fir uncial 
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aid who had neither the requisite skills nor motivation to 
complete a required coarse of study. 

Although not conclusive, the research available on the 
subject appears to suggest there may be a correlation batmen 
high dro pout rates end subsequent high default rates among 
proprietary school •ability-to-bonef it - students. 

Hadam Chair, therein lies the problem. The provision 
Bade no distinction between students attending proprietary 
schools where high dropout rates and subsequent high loan 
default rates occurred* and students attending public or non- 
profit institutions of higher education where dropout rates 
and loan default rates ware significantly less. 

•Hie University of Hawaii's publicly supported community 
college system, like many of its counterparts nationwide, was 
founded on the premise that higher education should be open to 
ail students regardless of academic qualifications or previous 
work experience. In Hawaii, successful community-based 
outreach programs have attracted a significant pool of older 
adults who have cose to recognise the value of education and 
desire to I mpr ov e their literacy and/or job skills. The 
state's community colleges have also made a specific effort to 
recruit low-income and disadvantaged students. Their 
objective has been to bring these individuals into mainstream 
society And into the workforce through specially tailored 
educational pr ogr ams . 

in order to encourage students to enhance their 
acactoa ic performance or increase their knowledge in their 
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field of employment, our commit y collages in Hawaii have 
developed excellent educational sup p ort tervlots. For a 
student without a high school diploma, these Institutions 
of far coaprehomelve tasting and counsel tug necessary for the 
successful completion of a cour se of study. Our community 
colleges ere in the forefront of this effort and axe coram ft tod 
to providing all our citisans the opportunity to acquire the 
basic literacy and job skills needed to compete effectively in 
an increasingly technological based society. More often than 
not, these programs have ben tied directly to workplace needs 
identified by e government -labor-bus iness aaployeent 
opportunities task force. 

fhe type of students who will benefit from my 
legislation ere difficult to characterise or quantify. They 
coma from a range of backgrounds and family circumstances. 
Typically, they will be older adults, perhaps struggling 
single parents, perhaps woman who are recently divorced or 
Widowed due to the death of a spouse, perhaps unskilled sen or 
woman » tuck in entry level jobs, perhaps displaced skilled 
Journeyman with f and lies but out of a job and looking for new 
skills. She canon denominator, however, is financial need, 
no high school diploma, and the ability, desire, and 
motivation to better themselves through education. 

Whatever the circumstance, Madam Chair, there is 
over whelming evidence which clearly indicates that p ability- 
to-benefit' students attending public end non-profit 
institutions are not the major source of the student loan 
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default problem. As a consequence r I do not believe these 
schools should be penalised for the abuses occurring primarily 
In the for-profit, proprietary segment of the higher education 
cossLunl ty - 

An August 1990/ Congressional Research Service report 
found that based an the default record of students Who took 
out their last loans in 1983, nearly 40 percent of proprietary 
school students default on their loans compared to about a 
quarter of students attending 2-year public (community 
college) progress, a fifth of students attending 2-year 
private schools, and about 10 p er cent of students in 4-year 
public or private school. 

Bven sore compelling is a General Accounting Office 
(GAD) report with respect to proprietary school students 
borrowing under the Supplemental Loans for Students program 
(SLS). Shis report found that since FT 1987, loans to short- 
term proprietary school students constituted the largest 
propor tion of default claims over the 3-yma- period. About 
$250 million {80 percent) in SLS default claims were 
attributable to proprietary school students r in contrast to 
$62 million (20 percent) to students in other schools. 
Although the GAD study on SLS loans does not show the default 
rate of students in propri etary schools, it does reflect the 
magnitude of the problem. 

Madam Chair, to deny federal aid to students attending 
comma ty colleges makes neither good sense nor good policy. 
She legislation X am introducing would restore financial 
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aailituct for those students most in need. It would also 
•ascti that restrictions mala in place for proprietary 
schools vhazi most of the default abates appear to be 

occurring* 

la order to be eligible for federal stodent aid, ny 
legislation mould require proprietary institution students who 
have not graduated fro* high school to pass an independently 
administered examination appic i a d by the Dsparbnent of 
Education prior to sarollasnt* dis, I believe, will maint a in 
the original intsnt o£ the Student Default initiative act of 
1990. 

However, the modifications contained in my bill will 
enable our public and non-profit institutions to utilise 
assessment tests, norm sell Tig methods, and equivalency degrees 
for determining ■ability to benefit* aa they could under the 
prior lav. In addition, should they choose, they may also use 
the Department of Mttcation^ approved t es t i n g method* Finally, 
in order to stxengthem the integrity of sta t e sup p ort e d 
educational institutions, sy bill mould also direct the 
Secretary of education to recognise a state- approv e d method 
for determining -ability to benefit. * 

Xftdam Chair, X firmly believe that meeting the 
educational and literacy needs of all Americans is an 
objective that is second to none* Jfy •ability to benefit* 
legislation takse a snail bat important step la ensuring that 
educati omml omporfcualtlo o at our publicly supported and non- 
profit colleges — primarily 1 1 wnTty colleges — mill 
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continue to bo made available to all our people irrespective 
of whether or not they earned a high school diploma and 
without rogard to thair current economic clrcuaatanca. 

Bome Bjnity 

Bm final issue I would like to address, Jttdam 
Chair, concerns tbo how equity aspect of the -needs analysis- 
f oraula naad lfl determining eligibility for federal student 
loans. 

OA Wednesday, May 22, 1991, 1 cosponsored Senator 
Barrla Wofford's (D-PA) How Equity bill (8. 1140), which 
would change the treatment of bans as sat value in determining 
a family'* financial ability to pay for & child in college, 
nnder eurrent law, a family may have a low annual income bnt, 
due to home equity accumulated over years of making mortgage 
payment*, Still be Judged capable of paying large college 
expenses. Bader tale bill, If borne acuity exceed* two time* a 
family' • anneal income, then the excess may not be considered 
in determining the family's ability to pay for a child in 
college, a* a remit, their child will be eligible to receive 
Federal financial aid for higher education. 

X as la complete agreesent with Senator Wof f ord and 
others when they suggest that it is unfair that some families 
who have worked hard to pay their mortgages over the years 
cannot receive college aid. Madam Chair, the passage of this 
bill will go a long way to help the struggling middle-class 
families on limited Incomes send their children to college. 
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fblM BOPBlnd mi Mf Tmmt\wrtnj, 
job vmef wash for giving mm th» op portnMt y to *haro BJ tU*i 
vl«h 70a eonoaalaa tb» lifter Bteeatloo lot w utnoxltf lm 
hill. &s Z ootod «t tbo ottoot of «y tostlaoayv this bill li 
without qoeotloa ou of aost important plooas of l og l l a t lon 
that vlll amtrxzf front thla Nation of tho 102nd CcngrosB. it 
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bows from 

Senator DANIEL K. INOUYE 



jmn niy. 

■oon c uuuwu at PQpgxgg Mro 

■DOCttnov ta bb ranvnjm or 

BUOXX AT BZLO 



JT 1993. 

kiUBBR IT 

BftTOL s. moon 



Chalrpanoa, thank you prwri<4«9 SV^SLS^ 1 * 

CouaUttao on ubw tad education, Orl .oawittaa on 
toattwoondarr Maoatloa, r^udiag of ch* raauthoriaation 
of tho Biohor Bdueatloa Act. 

Sim* 1919, tho fadarai y i —t has eoaalttad Itaalf 
iogvowldlag fiaaaclal aaalataaea to 8«f«ltl»'i 
it&tiim a** atrivisg to attain a peataaooadary 
adaeatioa. Ota* the out two dao adaa . tha .total 
aaaanditara ^tatonir«tata tad institutional •oureaa 

waalthy and alit* elum of our sociaty. 

xathar, through thaaa aroaraaa, X an proud that wo bava 
bWTwccaaaful la pro&diaa our natiJn'a atoaiantt aceaas 
STa poataanandaxy Siwatioa. » ■w^l.f'^* 0 ?^ ol 
tha total 94,309 atudanta anrollad at ooUoqw and 



uai*a*aitia*'tht*on»OBt tba Stat* racaiwad aaaa typo of 
Saanoiil^alatSa^ «• 
fadaral Pall scant PW^J?^* 1 J^^Jf^if.. 
iinaneial aaalatanc* to ©war $»400 atudanta ia sawaii. 



alnad at aaaXatlaa atudanta from d*a*dw*nt*oaa nlnority 
fiSjr^nd*. taoS of tta XJO^XO^laota In our 
nation oparatn at owar OOpMohar ,*taf«™ i25i2E i<m * 
aad milty agaacia*. Daring tha 1990-91 acadanic 
jmt, It pxeHdad aarwlcaa to naarly 000,000 
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dieadrantagad minority rtadaeta, of which 14,094 



In Bmll, tto Institution* inolodln|, .P^Tg^g.gf— . 



*t met, flMvwatf of Bewail at Bile, Bapiplani 

»««)«, thaoo Inetltatlene received 91.1 mllliaa in Tt 
im J, 393 diaedreatagad minority atadenta la 
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auUspareon, aa roar lubeoaalttee M lUyi tw on 

tarn U«tet IbMitlaB Act, X on jw fapport for 
■ which would provide atadenta la rami 
tlee with * g** .S5**? HJSJ^* * dP ff*^ on 
sIUm" for SSptit X*heve'we«heif wUh^ faculty 
tha ttaivereitr of Bewail at Bile to initiate a fcar- 
mur naming progrea. It will prorlda atadenta on the 
Xalaad of Swir*ita btchelora of edance and aarelng 
degreea which arm eurreatly of farad at tha Balvarelty of 
Hawaii at Haaea. Ala progrea ia eepeeted to ba offered 
altbar In tha fall aaaaatar af 1991 or In tha.ipfiaf^ 
a—tar af 1999. x am confidant that it will Benefit 
tbo raral camaaaitiaa t hr o ug ho ut tha Xalasd of Bawaii. 
tn light of oar noraing abortaae, tha atadanta attending 
tha tsSverelty af Bewail at alio will graduate with tha 
proper training and akllla aaocaaary to provide needed 
laalta ear* aacvieaa and, X aa hopetal, will alao addraaa 
tha apaelal aaada of raral ooaaanltlaa. 



tha vnieeseity of Bewail at BUo baa alao eaeadttad 
itaalf to large Batlra Baeallee eaaaanity on tha Xaland 
af aawall. It province academic training tar tea faculty 
aha aerve Bative L ' — ' 



ehildraa aarollad la tha Oilted and __ 

whleh la fuadad by tha Congreaa. at «qr_*onnaat £ the 
attire BawaUaa olftad an felantad program erne pared at 
tba Bnlvereity af sawaii at BUo bacauae X wanted to 
prorlda tha Baaallaa children ea tha lig Jalaad with 
apaelal aetiwitlaa to challenge tham, hath adwsationally 
and culturally X waa privileged and hoaorad to haar tba 
baaatifal aoaga of tba Baaalaal ehome, a pact of tba 



Olftad and saUatad program, there ara two goola fo r 
tbia «gg». Tint, ita aataniivn curriculoa previaaa 
tba faculty with additional educational training and 
akllla to challenge tbaaa ehildraa with apaelal advanced 
lSrnlng need* which, X balleee, itof^.Sadewooragee 
blgharatandasda of adeeatloa. eeeond, it apache within 



young children a aaeae of pride in their Bawniiafl 
hsrliageT whieh la turn girae then the falf-eaBf idamee to 
poraae aa adaeatloa with rigor. X am h ope fu l that the 
ehildraa la tha Olftad and falantad program today will 
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ftosadattoo and driTv to mux 



tTTjOv JtrlTlT BUS **eeWU» leeJB»e»e» w WMemy w — — 

•w wmiw i —tuMa to All* Oar tnwtmt is motuoa 



today asr mm as onoooiM iiuiitu r f on too sftmif 
jSofao*, ax* 4w^S55KT to etotioo, «ce ftttelaed, 
that ao cm eaa tain eaay. VI th a diploae 



salf-eatiefeetlon sod tali Mta oa, as well 

liUtr and tra 



social ■ohility 

ttdn QalnmoB, «■ east sasare that Cedar'* 
ban the adaeatieaal tools aad.aa ills to astare Into tb* 
bright and prsaaolag loaders of tomorrow. Oar m 
sdaXts anstbe oaseotent and confident to load MU 

tola hearing, and I look forward to «orhlag with yea to 
ncnrTaddiiloMl s dscstlnn s l oapertnaities for Beeeii's 
stadeete — ear aost precious aatara* reeooree. 
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July 12, 1991 

PffCMDCMT 



The Honorable Patay T. Mink 
U.S. Houaa of Rapraaantatlvaa 
2135 Rayburn Houaa office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20915 



Doar Representative Kink: 

T ^U2} l0 Z i I2- i J >tox ? ation is toein * Provided in response to your 
Z!! ™ ^ ^"Sf? 9 ° f ^f" 0119 * SubcoBBittee on Postsecondary 
Education held in Hilo, Hawaii, on July l, 1991. 

UnlveraitV ot Hawaii Rnrol1 M n«- 

£"J a " » total of 45,870 students ware enrolled in regular 

JZ 1 '* r 2?"«S al i f*"? 0888 of the University of Hawaii. An 
additional 28,665 students were enrolled in other prograns 
including! continuing education credit and non-credit courses, 
activities' rr * yVOr ** r programs ' amJ other special courses and 



lyWOLLaTaT C OOT OP Mill STUDBMT8 

ranvBBSiTT op imaxz 

PALL 1*90 



«»g»l«r credit other 

Ca»pua Frograas progrj 

J2 Jg"~ ",874 6f261 

H1IO 4.460 1 3BO 

TO Wt.t OahU 652 

Honolulu Conunity college 4,383 4 537 

Kapiolani conunity College 6,2*2 11 '590 

Kauai Conunity College 1,424 728 

Leevard conunity College 5,812 



Haul Conunity College 2,346 1 482 

Windward Conunity college 1,627 '408 

Eaploymnt Training office 2.397 

TOTAL 45,870 28^665 
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Representative Patsy T. Minx -2- July 12, 1991 

out a* Stats finrollitnti 

The University of Hawaii was established by Hawaii's paopla to seat 
our state's naed for an educated eiticenry. in addition, the 
University educates students tram across our nation and the world. 
By Board of Regents* policy, however, the number of nonreeident 
students is limited to roughly 19% of the university's total 
enrollment. A table of our Fall 1990 regular enrollment, sorted by 
permanent hoes address, is displayed below. 



omvnsxn of mux 
% emroukbb* oy nanmst srurauM by mnum son addrxss 







1990 










US 


US 




caspus 


Bavaii 


Mainland 


Posssssioas 


Foreign 


UH Hanoa 


84.7% 


7.9% 


.7% 


6.7% 


UH Hilo 


95*5% 


3.3% 


.1% 


1.1% 


UH Vast Oahu 


96 1% 


3.1% 




.8% 


Coeaunity collages 


#9,0% 


.7% 


.2% 


,1% 



Because of the university of Hawaii's unique location, midway 
between the United states and Asia, many of our foreign students 
are from Pacific Hie countries. in Fall 1990, the Hanoa Campus 
enrolled 983 students from Bast Asia, 163 students free South Asia, 
336 student free Southeast Asia, and 71 free the Pacific Islands. 
In addition, Hanoa enrolled 141 students America's Pacific 
territories including Micronesia. 

Student Financial Aaaietancs 

During the 1990-91 academic year, the University of Hawaii 
administered approximately $35.5 million in etudent aid. A summary 
of the University's major aid programs is displayed on the 
following page. 

umivsasrrr op babbxx ststbm 
Avmnamu iftrav wxMMmua* assxstamcb 

1999-91 

Program 9 amount 

Pell Grants $ 4,706,604 
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SEOG Grants 969,97a 

Collaga Vork study (Fad. funds only) 871,942 

Parkina Loans 1,769,155 

85XG Grants 421,354 

Staff ma Loans (GSL) 6,177,168 

Stats Tuition Waivars 8,379,400 

Stats Hlghar Ed. Loans 1,069,651 

Ragular Studant Eaplcymant (Stats) 10,780,567 

Rsganta/Praaidantial Scholars (Stats) 366.000 

TOTAL $35,511,813 

Ttttfll HW»ar Education Act Funds Raealvad 

in addition to Titla IV fadaral studsnt aid funds, tha uni varsity 
of Hawaii Systsa currsntly rscslvss approxiaataly $4.5 Billion in 
othar Bighar Education Act funds* fliasa include 91.4 million for 
tha TRIO Pr o gr ams , approrlmataly Half a aillion dollars saob for 
Titla XXX and library programs, and $2 aillion for Titla VI 
progri 



Z trust this information trill ba of usa to you in your 
dslibsrations ragarding ra-autbori ration. On babalf of tha antira 
Uni varsity of Hawaii community X would life* to mxprmmm ay aineara 
thanks for tha opportunity to provida tastiaony bafora tba 
SubcoasUttss on Postaacondary Education. Plasss 1st ma knov if tba 
tfnivsrsity can ba of any furtbar aarvlea to you. 

Tba ttnlvsrsity baa tastifisd that i nora a s sd matching rsquiraaanta 
should not ba iapoasd at a tima vban stataa, collaga* , and 
unlvaraitiaa ara struggling to balanca tbair bodgata. In our oasa, 
incxaasad matching raqniramanta mould not laad diractly to a 



tuition bibs bacastsa tuition rsvatsas is not fcainad aa^yurt c^tha 



tfni varsity's budgst* Xnstaad, tuition rsvssmas ara dapoaitad in 
tba stata Oanaral Fund and our oparating casta ara addraasad 
sntiraly tbroogb bagislativa appropriations, Evan so, inoraasad 
matching ragulramanta mould bava a ssvara impact on our oparating 
feudgst and dagrada our ongoing afforta to improva atudant 
admoational 
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I would also like to add that tha Univaraity*a Board of Rogants 
typically aata tuition rata* f iva yaars in advanca ao that atudanta 
and thair parents oan battar plan to aaat collaga axpansaa. any 
suddsn shift in FOdaral funding policlaa will only disrupt our am 
attaxpta to aanaga and control collaga casts. 

X trust this information will ba of usa to you in your 
dalibarationa ragardlng ra-authoriisation. On bafcalf of tha antira 
Onivsrsity of Hawr'_ .»unity I would Ilka to sxprsss ay aincara 
thanfca for tha opportunity to provida taatiaony bafora tha 
Subcoaaittaa on Postsaeondary Education, piaasa lat aa know if tha 
Onivarsity can to of any furthar sarvica to you. 

Cordially yours, 

Albart J. Simons 
Praaidant 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII • MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE 




July B, 1991 



Roprooontativo Patty t. aink 
U.S. soum of Ropxooontativoo 
Bow aibcommittoo on Postoocondary 
Education 

Rayfcum Rous* Off ico Building 
8. Capitol St. ft Xndopondonco 
Avtnutt, s.B. 
Washington, d.C. 20515 

Ds*r Roprosontativo Rink: 

Thon* you vory ouch for convening tho fiold hoar i no on tho 
authorisation of tho fiighor Education Act of 1965, ao Amondod, 
on Kaui, July 2, 1991. My colloaguo, Aivin Togomori, and I worm 
ploaood to havo too opportunity to snar« our' tut loony apocif i- 
cally abcut Titlo VIXI, Cooporativo Education, vith you and 
Roprasontativoo tfiliiam jaffsrson and Craig Washington. 

5°, y f ttr ^f** 10 " «• vny « did not rocoivo 
1990 Titlo VXIJ administration fundo, 1 indicatod that tho cut- 
off acoroa voro ollghtly bigbor than tho ratingo vo ••mod. To 
clarify «y atatooont, I folt that it would bo holpful to givo you 
tho apocif ic rating, from oach of tho grant fiold roodsrs, 
Rsodsr 2 awarjod tho ncc grant 102 pointa out of a maximum 120/ 
from Roadar 2, tho totol oeoro woo lo*. Both roadoro pointod out 
tho atronctho of our Tit la vm application oopocially in viav of 
our divorao othnic population and gaographie isolation. 

Ao Or. John Bona. (U.S. Doportmont of Education) pointod out 
in hia lattor to all grant applicant* , tho mtmbor of awards aada 
is dotarminod to a largo dogroo by tho amount of funding avail- 
able, For axamplo, at tho 1991 annual mooting of tho cooporativo 
Education Aooooiotion in Ponvor, DOE otoff indicatod that vhilo 
moro than 225 applicationo vara racaivod, only about ao now 
™?lf^ tion J^°}**a voold bo fundod; anothor SO non-coopoting 
continuing grants would aioo bo fundod. Thorofors, ono can ooo 
SS* Wl?! T ^ 1# ^ n tM ? m m incraaeod froo $17 million to 
$45 million, it will continuo to bo difficult for aducational 
institutions to garnor osod sonoy to implomont or oxpand co-op 
programs • mo urgo you and your colloaguos to support tho in- 
craaood funding of Titlo VXII. 



1 

***** • K^m^Hmmmm • Toamoaaaswmi 
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TI7L8 VXII 

in conclusion, X would lik» to rtpttt thre* kay points which 
vox* included in the teotlsony. first # Cooperative Education 
utilises mm estabiiess* ssssasiiem bftma m student's soedsmlo 
yoyu sad s vox* plm— st sits mads* supervised oemdltios*. As 
s result, academic learning is enhanced end students sr* bottsr 
prepared to sntsr tins labor market* 

Second, Co-op is trail**!* to studeata regardless of their 
eligibility for f iaaaeial aid. Thus, students srs able «o tirn 
an income to help dsfrsy coll*** and psrsonal sxpeseea. This is 
particularly important for f ami lias who increasingly find thaa- 
salve* ineligible for f*d*r*l financial aid programs and thus 
pricad out of th* collars education market, in this respect, Co- 
op diffars fro* th* college sort-study program; participation in 
th* Utter is determined and limited by eligibility for financial 



Finally, Co-op offers opportuaitiss for Bewail special 
popslatioma (women, sthsic mlaoritiee, veterans, disabled) to 
aspire to ocoupatiomal levels that are sore comprehensive team 
those currently attained or viawed ss soossslhl*. Co-op la also 
* valuable tool for student retention mm M n aa transition from 
school to work. 

aoa in, sahalo for giving us the opportunity to addreaa you 
and your colleagues and also for your support for tha reauthori- 
zation of the Higher Education Act including Title VII I. 



aid. 




WXLLETTE GARCIA PELLSGStttfO 
Assistant Coordinator 
Cooperative Education Progrsm 
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Ch^minade University 

OF HONOLULU 



0*Ht IO* THl PM.MI1.N7 
July 8, 1991 



Ths Hon. Patsy T. Mink 
U.S. House of Representatives 
2135 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20519-1107 

Daar Patsy : 

Thank you for your latter notifying ua of the hearings in 
Hawaii on the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act* 

X have reviewed the April 30, 1991 document prepared by the 
Secretary of the Department of Education, which you kindly pro- 
vided to us* While the proposals would affect us in many ways, 
few of the program changes would be as important as the overall 
level of federal funding available. 

Federal financial aid programs have been, and will continue 
to be, crucial to the success of our students at Chaminade Uni- 
versity. While our tuition is 301 below the national average 
tuition for a private, four-year liberal arts college, it is 
still beyond the reach of the resources of half of our students. 
They are willing to work* they are willing to borrow, and their 
parents are willing to help, but they cannot make ende meet with- 
out Fell Grants, College Work Study, and federal loan programs. 
The amount of funding available in these programs thus hae a 
large and direct impact on their ability to attend and complete 
college, we urge you to do all that you can to maintain and, if 
possible, increase the funding available to our stud ante through 
federal programs* 

I have asked our financial aid experts to comment in more 
detail on the Department of Education summary of the Administra- 
tion's proposals. Their suggestions, by page number, are as fol- 
lower 

1. Pag*. 4- Emli Qr Mn *- The new structure to determine the 
award amount in the Pell Grant program complicates the procedures 
and would cause delays in the delivery of aid to students. 
Because the award amount would be tied to a percentage based on 
the institution's cost of education, which differs by institu- 
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tion, end the family'* incoM, which is not defined (it My or 
■ay .ot include untaxed incoee) , uch institution would have to 
dov**op its own unique payment schsdule. 

a. gam li BBQfi» propoMl expects institutions to 

contribute up to 50% of an SBO0 award, then as a coaproaies, tha 
institution ought to bo given gneter flexibility to award much 
sonles to needy students, specifically, tha oritsria of -Exer- 
tional Financial Mad 19 should ba sod if lad, so that institutions 
naad not givs priority to studanta aligibla for Poll Grant 
awards, but could givs to son otter nssdy studanta inatead. 



3. Bam !■ BBIfl * *■ opposs tha repeal of this prograa. 
Tha S&XG progras has substantially balpad studanta at Chaainade 
and across tha nation. 

4. gaga a. csl . Xncreaeing tha loan limita would ba help- 

ful. 

3. Big i HL acquiring landars to perform cradit 

checks doss not sake sanss to us. Tha grsat Mjority of studanta 
with GSI/s won't heva a cradit history, or only a ainiMl ona. A 
faw My havs a lata paysant on a cradit card or a car loan, but 
•van if thia wars tha cass, ths lender could go ahsad and process 
tha osl. Considering tha nail nusbsr of cases which ara likely 
to bo relevant, thia would add uimscassary paperwork for landars 
and unfortunata dalays for tha studanta and institutions waiting 
for thair checks. 

6* EMI l&j CMS " Wa opposa tha incraasa in institutional 
share to 50%. Tha currant ahara givas institutions greater 
leverage to eupport sore student jobs on campus. Students who 
work part-tiM are aore likely to get good gradea and rsaain in 
school, and those who work on campus ere likely to have Jobs 
which relate to their fields of interest. Students should be 
encouraged to work their way through college, and CWS •wpports 
that goal, we underetand that many institutions face a difficult 
tiee using CWS funds becausa, depending on the local economy, 
students My be able to earn higher wagae off campus. Howevar, 
increasing the institutional share would make the program less 
attractive to these institutions, with ths result that there will 
be fewer student jobs for those studanta who do want to work on 
caspus. 

7. ftrffi yi. cws. we oppose eliminating the *f or profit* 
provision of «s. We don't underetand why it Bakes a difference 
whether e atudant ia working at a non-profit or for-profit orga- 
nisation* The goal is to gat the student working, and if the 



or 
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student works for * for-profit company in the student's field of 
in tores t, all the better. The studsnt nrni and loams, ths 
organisation gains a good worker, and ths school rota ins a stu~ 
dmnt. It's worth noting that ths studsnt who gains axpsriancs in 
a for-profit organisation say bo sors employable in such an 
organisation aftsr graduation* This can snhancs ths studsnt 's 
ability to rspay studsnt loam, which could have a favorabls 
impact on ths loan dsfsult problem. 

8. fags 17 1 — Parkins Loan, va ars not psrsuadad that ths 
authority for now Federal capital contributions for thts Parkins 
loan program should bs rspsalsd. a full range of financial aid 
programs is naeassary to fashion ths appropriate support for a 
full rangs of studsnt nssds. That means a combination of grants, 
subsidized or low interest loans, market rats loans, work study 
support, and so forth. Ths Perkins Loan Program has its cvn 
niche, and under .appropriate guidelines serve* a diffsrsnt need, 
from the Stafford and SLS loan programs. We suggsst that ths 
authority for new Federal capital contributions be retained. 

9. PflCtt »i Tndspsndsnt Student Dafinitiian. One of the 

most frustrating provisions for financial aid administrators is 
ths dsfinition of an independent student, a definition which Con* 
grass has established, changed, and seems to continuously wish to 
change again. The proposed criteria go back to the question of 
whether a studsnt has livsd with his/hsr parents for more than 
six weeks, criteria in uss before the reauthorization of 1986. 
Thsss criteria vera eliminated because they weren't verifiable. 
The advantage of the current definition is that it does give a 
guidelins (i.s. $4,000) which can be verified with tax returns as 
well as other documents . The problem with the current definition 
is that it relates to whsn a student first got financial aid. 
Our preference is to eliminate ths provision regarding proof of 
$4,000 in the year the studsnt first got aid, and change it to 
the two prior calendar years. The provision to automatically 
consider graduate and married students as independent is a good 
one. Our experience is that most of thsss studsnts turn out to 
bs independent anyway. 

10. Pacro 19- weed Analysis, This proposal would greatly 

help studsnts from low income families where the student's earn* 
ings help to support othsr family members, a lot of new immi- 
grants will be aesistsd through this provision. 

11. Pity BaatMS Calender. The financial aid community 
has pushed for a Master calendar to prevent the U.S. Department 
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of Education from giving abort load tiaoa Cor ehaneaa in 
dnrao and policias. It takaa tiao to laarn and adjust to 
chang es a 



12. EMM loU g * iaaMtaafi^ai- v# strongly agree with the 
elimination of V.A. benefite from the need analysis formula 



What's in sites no* Is a complex Mtbod of determining bow the 

~ * on hi — ^ ^ ^ — ~ ^ 



student's amounts impact on his ability to contribute, and much 
of it is needless work. Eliminating it from tbo formula and 
simply considering it as a resource in too nood analysis would bo 
m vslcoms change to financial mid administrators. 

13. aq ao> IHtfml BMsV Requiring a singlo fon to bo 
processed by tbo U.S. Department of Education could bo disas- 
trous. Xf for some rsason tbo Department is not abla to start up 
tbo proosssing of tbo now year's application, or tbo singlo nsod 
analysis procossor is effected by co m put e r pr o gramm ing glitches, 
ovary student's application— in tbo nation— would bo dslayod. 

14. an an, m ranking of sach 
acadaslo class in order to determine eligibility for financial 
aid could delay tbo dol Ivory of financial aid as wall as increase 
the administrative burdens of eaeb institution. There is also an 
equity issue here, since institutions ere net equal in the aca- 
demic ability of thslr students nor tbo severity of grading. A 
student in tbo bottom 10% at one institution could oospore 
favorably with tbo academic performance of a student in tbo top 
90% at another institution. Xf ons is truly ranking academic 
ability, the proposal doesn't work. 

19. caasjaaMtiflDa Us also are not persuaded that 

the federal government should cease to play a role in financing 
the construction* reconstruction, and renovation of academic 
fecilities. Here at Chaminade, all three of our dormitories as 
well as our cafeteria were financed with federal funds. Sines no 
financial support of any kind, direct or indirect, is available 
from the State government, the availability of federal support 
baa been crucial to us. On October 17, 19*0 the City Council 
approved our new Kastsr Plan, which includes three additional 
dormitories. Federal financing ie one of our only hopes for the 
construction of those dormitories. 

While it is not part of tbo Higher Education Act, we should 
mention that our programs are greatly affscted by military funds 
available for tuition assistance for military students, lie teach 
at seven military bases on Oabu, and have at any given time 
approximately 1,000 armed services personnel end their d ep e n d an ts 
enrolled in evening courses. We have four svaning terms eech 
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year, and offar approxi*ptaiY 100 cMpirr ^v™* »^ 
MrvioM orovida tuition aaaiatarca of 75% of ttoa coot of aaca 

STtmabar of atudanta and couraaa ttoy ctt iujport aaeh 
Unviriw iritn ttooir oan laval of fundino. W *wM tana 
appraoiata support for tuition aaalatanca in tbm anad aarvi«# 
budgata* 

manic you for tfca opportunity to provida thmmm coaaanta. 
your wrt tfta RaauthSHation ot tha Highar Education Act vill 
hava an important and diract impact on our atudanta tiara at Cha- 
ainada ttnivaraity. 

Vary truly youra, 



Vary truly yo 

Kant M. Keith 
PrMidant 
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July 1, 1991 
thm Honorable Representative Pat ay Mink: 

Thank you for the opportunity to preaent testimony on tha 
reauthorization of tha Higher Education Act of 1965. I urge you 
to exempt firat hoeee from eligibility criteria used to aaseaa 
the financial aaed of lw incoae hone ownera. 

My pereonal experience shows the adveroe impact of counting 
firat honea mo aaeeta when aeeeeeing financial need. X an a 
single, thlrty-eight-year-old, second year law etudent at the 
Onivermit/ of Bewail. Before 1 decided to go to law mcaool, X 
had an eight year tenure aa director of Hawaii Haale on Wbeeie. 
Since I waa dedicated to our diaabled and elderly clients. I 
accepted, without complaint, the relatively low ealary X received 
all those year*, although X couldn't aave much money, in 1987, 
with the help of an FHA loan* X waa able to buy e eaell etudio 
condominium in Honolulu for 551,000, The condo now haa a market 
value of around 8125,000 and remaine my only asset. 

In 1990, X decided to quit my Job and pureue a career in law 
to promote pereonal and intellectual growth end learn new ekille 
to continue to eerve the community. The 0.H. financial aid 
office approved me for a tuition waiver and a low intereet 
Stafford loan, after the firat year, I waa denied the waiver and 
Stafford loan aoleiy becauee my condo had appreciated in value, 
ffsedleee to eay, thle warn a blow to my plana. 

Ae X understand it, home) equity ie coaeidered a liquid aeaet 
for financial aeeeemment purposes. Thie ia true if one ham the 
income to qualify for a loan. X called my bmnk and waa told that 
X would need a monthly income of approximately 82500 to qualify 
for a 920,000 loan, the amount X would need to finish my degree. 
During the echool year, X will make about 5500 per month for part 
time work ae a law clerk. The equity in my home ie not an 
available caeh eouree for me aa a full time etudent. 

X aa not the only par eon in thie eituatlon. A recent 
article, "A Question of Equity: The Effect of Home Velue on Heed 
Analyeie,* 20 Jonraal of Student Financial Aid ^ 
shown that people living in areas with high property valuee have 
received unequal treatment under the federal need aaeeeement 
aye tarn. *n family in Boeton, with aa annual income of $80,000, 
ie in effect penalized by cm (Congreeelonal Methodology) beceuee 

of the area 1 a inflated home value* The velum of a home 

increamee in most instances aa m result of market forcee, not 
from conscious dec ia lone of home ownere. Xf the home value 
increaeee to e point where the amount of available credit 
outweighe a family 'c ability to repay, the "caeh eouree" 
dlsappeare. Jfl. at A?. 

1 hops that you will eeek to equalise the method of 
financial need aaeeeement eo that low income home ownere in ereae 
with inflated property valuee will not be penalised. 
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Good afternoon, Cengresewosttn Mink and members of this Hearing Panel on 

Poatsecondary Education. My nm it Robert Bailey and X am here to 

represent Trendsetters Beauty College, of Aiea, Haiti and Kilo, and its 
President, Percy Anaai, who it ambit to bo here today. 

In the last fav years, there bat been a groat deal of concern about tba 
quality of education given ttudentt in vocational schools, especially 
tbote ttudentt who have received fundlnp through program* under the higher 
Education Act* The concern centert around the ietuea of so-called 
'abusive school t r who allegedly are taking advantage of available funding 
and ending up with ttudent borrowers who default on their loans. 

The current structure of oversight embodied in ihat ia called the TRIAD, 
the accrediting bodies, states, and the federal government representing 
accreditation, licensure, and certification respectively, has not been 
sufficient to y revent abuses of the student loan program. More of the 
same is not the solution. 

To whatever degree fraudulent schools exist, they exist outside of the 
structure of many of these regulations, either by ignoring them, or 
fabricating information to appear as though they are in compliance. 
Current, and certainly additional regulations, have a much more dramatic 
impact on quality schools who attempt good* faith compliance, then they do 
on fraudulent schools. 
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In an effort to reduce the budget deficit. Congress enacted several bills 
which contain provisions to identify these 'so-called abusive schools 9 by 
looking at their student loan default rates. However, these efforts will 
have far greater effect on the very population they are intended to 
assist.* ..the low incoe* and minority students. Our schools support 
measure* to reduce waste and abuse, however, cutting out assistance for 
vocational schools, and in particular cosmetology schools which seen to 
have taken the brunt of negative publicity, is unfair* Labeling 
cosmetology schools, or any vocational school, as "high defaulters* i* not 
a true representation. 

Schools do not default ... student borrowers default. Many schools hsve 
strong default management programs in place but continue to experience 
relative high default rates. Host school owners know the default rate of 
a school is due to the population it serves rather than the school's 
administration. However, Congress last year decided to eliminate schools 
with "high* default rates from the Student Loan Program. Beginning this 
week, students at institutions with a 351 default rate will lose their 
eligibility for student loans and in two years that figure goes down to 
BOS. A 301 default rate.*. the bench mark set by the federal government of 
a quality school. . .means that an institution has a 701 success rate in 
training students well enough to gain meaningful employment and repay 
their loan. 

At the heart of these issues is the dilemma of how to determine what 
constitutes quality in education and educational institutions. Ask 
yourself what makes one school batter than another. And how do you 
determine what standard of measure should be used. 
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In a quality school, it goes without saying. . .education ii first ami 
foremost. Bowever, a quality school it alto where students learn a 
trade... a new beginning. . .a ia-t chance to realise their hopes. ..where 
studente can learn responsibility . . .often for the first time in their 
lives. 

A good achool it worthy of our strong support, regardless whether it is a 
vocational school* a private career achool or a four year college. For 
i com people, Harvard or Yale ia a good school. But not everyone can 
benefit from going to these schools. For some, the best school may he a 
state collage, a junior college, or a vocational achool. Whether lawyer, 
doctor, or hairstylist, to the individual involved, it is equally 
important that they have access to a quality school. 

However, apparently there ia more interest in Congress and the Department 
of Education in eliminating fraud and abuse than there ia in protecting 
the rights of students to have access to an education in the school and a 
profession of their choice. 

Congresswoman Mink, our schools are not "high defaulters*. * -we're very 
proud that we have been able to keep our default rate controllable, 
however, it ia a difficult battle when cohort default ratea utilised by 
the U.S. Department of Education use data that is suspect. 

X ask you, How can achools be accused of being abuaive when w» did not do 
the borrowing? Bow can schools be penalised because of their default 
ratea when we have no input aa to who ahould be able to obtain a loan in 
the first place? since we have no input, is it not tha lenders who are 
responsible for due diligence in giving the loan and getting tha loans 
into repayment? Bow can schools be charged with default when, in acme 
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cases, the student never enrol led r Thus, Cosmetology schools are unfairly 
getting a bad rep. 

Our schools ere about to go through an another extensive re-accreditation 
process* tfe have been continuously working at up-dating and up-grading 
our operations. Our accrediting c omission is a hard taskmaster and our 
schools resent the implication thr t our accrediting body is being used by 
the industry, Xf that is the case, why have we been working so hard to 
continue to be in compliance with the rules and regulations of 
accreditation? 

In closing . current legislation to eliminate Title XV programs* based on 
misconceptions is a terrible injustice, not only to vocational schools but 
to the students they serve. You, Congresswoman Mink, have always been 
such a strong supporter of education for the people of Hawaii and for that 
we thank you. Now more than ever, we need your strong voice in Congress 
telling members, cosmetology as a profession, is strong and healthy in 
Hawaii. Students have positions waiting for them upon graduation. Most 
of these graduates are responsible individuals and all have been given the 
opportunity to get off the dole and become responsible taxpayers* 

Isn't this the purpose of a student financial aid program? Being able to 
offer these programs to those who need assistr * s paramount in meeting 
the goals of educational programs and in ke. 4 these taxpayers in 
Hawaii. 

X would like to thank you for visiting us in Silo and giving us the 
opportunity to speak to you today. 
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